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INTRODUCTION 


Chrysanthos from Madytos is the reformer of the 
musical notation used in the Greek Orthodox Church. 
In 1814, in collaboration with the musicians Chourmou- 
'Zios Chartophylax and Gregory the Protopsaltes, he 
formulated his system, known since as the New Method. 

A few years later, Chrysanthos was expounding the 
reformed system of notation in two books, the larger 
of which is hereby translated. 

The following pages supply Western readers with 
the background information that I consider elementar ry 
for the understanding of the book and the estimation 


of Chrysanthos' peace, in the oorneae of Greek Church 
music. 


The Greek Orthodox Church 
ae VE no dox Church 


The history of the Greek Orthodox Church starts on 
May 11, 330, with the inauguration of Constantinople, 
capital of the Byzantine empire and see of the 
Oecumenical Patriarch, the head of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. Around 1300 Ottoman Turkish conquests began, 
and on May 29, 1453, after one and a half centuries of 
conflicts and the gradual weakening of the Empire, the 
Turks captured Constantinople, marking thus the end of 
Byzantium.t tts Church, however, remained active as 
the religious and political leader of the enslaved po 
Se nS ae ee 


ithe various places within the Empire mentioned in 
the Introduction are marked on the two maps (Plates T 
and II). Thos se with an asterisk refer to Plate Er. 
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pulation. It was the Ottoman policy to consider the re— 
ligious minorities under domination as "milets" (nations) 
governed by their religious leaders and their own laws. 
The head of the church--in this case the Great Church, 
as the Patriarchate of Constantinople is called--was 
expected to see that the interests of the rulers would | 
not be hindered by those of their subjects. In order 
to carry on such a difficult task, the Great Church was 
offered economic, administrative and political privi- 
leges. The continuous effort to preserve those previ 
leges caused frequent conflicts with th® interests of 
the Greek people and led to harmonious relations of the 
Church with the Ottoman rulers,L . 

The distrust of the Greeks towards the Great Church 
in Constantinople was rising gradually to reach its 
summit in the eighteenth century. This century marks 
the spiritual awakening of the enslaved Greeks. A fresh 
interest in the letters and the arts bloomed, coexisting 
with the desire for freedom. It was the Enlightenment, 
and, as elsewhere in the past, in Greece too the Enlighten-~ 
ment was connected with the revival of the Helienie- (eis 
vilization. In Greece, moreover, the revival of this 
civilization was the means to inspire the dominated 
people with the pride of a glorious origin, with nation— 
al consciousness. 

Towards the end of the century this pride, together 
with the spread of the ideas of the French democracy 
and the news of sporadic revolts within Greece by heroic 
individuals or groups, brought a surge of enthusiasm.’ 
ee 


l¥or a description of the position held by the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople during the years 1453 
to 1821 and its attitude towards the Greek people, see 


Steven Runciman, The Great Church in Captivity (Cam- 
bridge, 1968), pp. 391-406. 
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The "Gate" (the Ottoman government) seeing an immi- 
nent revolution, exploited the Church's eagerness to re— 

tain good relations with 

The reactionary chara— it. It compelled the Pat- 

Spee gene te riarch of Constantimople 

privileged position to anathematize the ‘"athe- 

istic French people," while 
it forced the Patriarch of Jerusalem to publish the "Pa ter~ 
nal Exhortation" where the Ottoman rule is extolled as 
"created by God" and freedom "is the devil's Child; i¢ 
is opposed to religion, inflicts poverty, murder. . .. com 
plete impiety and the loss of the soul."! Acts such as 
these were certainly increasing the discontent of the 
people towards their head, and were further animating 
their desire for freedom. The revolution rather than 
being prevented was hastened. 

It started in Peloponnese* in 1821 and in the ols 
lowing decade the modern Greek state expanded to its 
earliest boundaries.* Constantinople was not within 
these boundaries. 

In 1833, the dependence of the Church of Greece 

on. the Patriarchate--installed ina foreign and. 
hostile country——-heinrg impossible, the administrative 
pane Sana of the Church of Modern Greece was deci- 
ded. 


The Music 


During its long history, the Greek Orthodox Church 
developed a music which perfectly serves its dogma and 
‘austere principles. The general characteristics of the 
in 

to .N. Sathas, Tovpxoxoat “EAG&Ge 1453~1824 ("Greece 
during the Turkocracy; 1453- Sot} (Athens, 1869), pp.632— 
633. . 


2spyros B. Markegines, MoAutix “Iotopta thie New 
tEpac Ehdddoc ("Political History of Modern Greece") 


(4 vols) (Athens, 2966), Vole ft, p. 179. 
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Greek church music are that it is monophonic and abso 
lutely vocal. There exist no instrumental compositions 
or instrumental accompaniment of the voices.t The re— 
lation of the text to the music was so Close that the 
artists. of the fifth to eleventh century~-the period 
most productive in original works—-were all composers 
as well as poets of the hymns. 

fhe productivity of those early hymmographers was 
so abundant that towards the middle of the eleventh 
century there were enough chants for the liturgies of 
the entire year. The liturgy was codified-and there 
was no place for new hymms to be written. This did not 
diminish the productivity of the hymnographers; it li- 
mited it to musical composition only. The music of the 
codified liturgy was repeatedly elaborated with several 
forms of variation and especially with melodic embellish~ 
ments of varied length, with the result that gradually 
a highly florid style developed.* 

We are now going to get a closer look at this devel- 
opment, examining the characteristics of the various 
stages of the musical notation, which coincide with 


‘those of the music. 


The Notation 


It is of general acceptance to divide the develop-— 
ment of the musical notation of the Greek Orthodox 
CT SD arena 


Ivany early Byzantine churches had organs (at first‘ 
hydraulic and later pneumatic ones) but they were not 
used for liturgical purposes. See Egon Wellesz, A Histo- 
of Byzantine Music and Hymnoeranh: (2d. ed.; Oxford, 
1962), pp. 105-106. . 


2the creation of entirely new hymns went on in the 
Greek Orthodox monasteries of Southern Italy. 
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Church in the following four stages: : 
1) Early Byzantine notation; 9th-12th century. 
2) Middle Byzantine notation; 12th-15th century. 
3) Late Byzantine notation; 15th-19th century. 
4) Post Byzantine notation (Chrysanthean); 19th- 
20th century, 
Plate III shows a page from a manuscript. belonging 
to the earliest stage.t What is remarkable in this re— 
presentative example is 


The vagueness of the scarcity of the neumes. 
Early Byzantine 


notation There are many syllables 


of the text which bear no 

musical signs over them. 
To explain this fact a theory was forwarded that the 
notation at this stage was operating as an aid to the 
memory of the chanters. It is believed that the signs 
were symbolizing the contour of short melodic lines 
with which the chanters were familiar through oral 
tradition. ; 

Examining now the example in Plate IV, which is 
from a manuscript of the second stage, we remark that 
the writing of neumes is here mich denser. Some syl- 
lables bear two or three neumes over them, while others 
are prolonged.? From that period on, musical notation 
exhibits a perfection, the degree of which was never 
reached in any phase of the development of Western no~ 
tation. In the opinion of Egon Wellesz, it can only 
be compared with modern scores where the indications 


Ite loss of all manuscripts—-together with other 
works of art--before the ninth century, a span of time 
that includes the Golden Age of Byzantine hymnography, 
is most possibly due to the ikonoclastic controversy 
(725-842) during which many objects of worship were 
destroyed. 


ome prolongation of syllables is indicated in. By= 
zantine notation with the restatement of the vowel of 
that syllable. 
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Xii 
for the precise interpretation of rhythm and expression 
are given in words. 
The principles upon which the notation of the second, 


third and fourth stages operate are that the neumes are 


either quantitative or | 
Principles valid to qualitative. The former | 
a ee indicate the notes, while | 
the latter the rhythmic 
and expressive nuances 
or ornaments of the notes (As will be seen below, p. xv, 
some of the neumes that belong in the first group sym— 


bolize quality as well). | 


: The quantitative neumes are diastematic. They do 
not indicate frequency but the difference of two fre- | 
quencies--not the pitch but the interval--and this ap-— 
proximately, not distinguishing the difference between 
major, minor, diminished or augmented intervals. These 
neumes become symbols of exact pitch with the use of the 
martyriae of the echoi (the signs of the modes), which 
stand at the beginning of every melody and act both 
as key signatures—-whereby the intervals are indicated 
precisely—-and as symbols of the starting pitch~—where-— 
by all following neumes symbolize some pitch too. 


Middle Byzantine notation has attracted most musico— 
logical research. The interpretation of the manuscripts 


of that period as Siven 


The deciphering of ‘in the first decades of 
the earliest accu— 


: the twentieth centur: 
rate notation - mah 


by the Austrian Egon Wel- 
lesz and the English H.J.W. Tillyard is today the one 

most largely accepted. These two musicologists have based 
their research on the "Papadikai." This is a name given 


to numerous manuscript manuals of the fourteenth to the 
ninteenth centuries, which Sive practical instructions. 


a 


eee 


tgon Wellesz, ibid., p. 284. 
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on Late Byzantine notation. As it will be seen in pexvii 
below, the notation at this stage was enlarged with a 
supplement of new signs, while it retained the neumes 
of the previous period. It is the instructions given 
in the "Papadikai" on those neumes that were commonly 
used in both periods that led to the deciphering of 
Middle Byzantine notation, 

What one can draw from the "Papadikai" on Middle 
Byzantine notation is: 

For every unison the ison «_ is used. 

The neumes that indicate ascending intervals are 
eight: . 
The oligon __, the oxeia /, the petaste © , 

“the kouphisma GCe,or “y > the pelaston “ and the 
two kentemata » indicate the interval of a second. 

The kentema .\ indicates the interval of a’ third. 

fhe hypsele f( indicates the interval of a fifth. 

“fhe neumes that indicate descending intervals are 
six: | . 7 

The apostrophos -~> , the two apostrophoi “> ,called 
also syndesmos, the hyporrhoe %$ and the kratemohypor— 
rhoon *? indicate the interval of a second. — 

The elaphron «) indicates the interval of a third. 

The chamele x or \. indicates the interval of a 
fifth, 

The above neumes are subdivided into somata (bodies) 
and pneumata (spirits). 

Among the ascending neumes, five are somata (the 
oligon —. , the oxeia /, the petaste w » the kou- 
phisma C»- and the pelaston % ) and two are pmeumata 
(the kentema \ and the hypsele J ). 

Among the descending neumes two are somata (the 


tone "Papdike" entitled "Musical Grammar" is with 
its German translation in 0. Pleischer, Die spa&tgriechische 
-Notenschrift, Neumenstudien, III (Berlin, 1904), . 
Bp Iolo. ee ; 


pp. 10-20. 
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apostrophos -> and the two apostrophoi “=> ) and two 
are pneumata (the elaphron and the chamelé WW. a 
The ison wc. , the hyporrhoe § , the kratemohypor- 
rhoon ¢7 and the two kentemata wi are neither pneuma— 
ta nor somata; they are neutral. 
One remarks that somata are all the neumes for the 


interval of the second (except those named neutral) and 
pneumata are all the neumes that indicate intervals 
larger than a second. Sonata, literally meaning "bodies, 
having weight move only by step, whereas pneumata, literal, 
ly "“spirits;" being freed from matter, can take leaps! 

We note that the system does not provide with neumes 
for the intervals of the fourth, sixth, seventh, etc. 
Such intervals are indicated by the composition of ex- 


isting neumes, symbolizing addition of intervals. | 
Ex.1 illustrates a symbol of the ascending fourth | 

composed by one of the neumes for the ascending second 

(the oligon __ ) and the neume for the ascending third 

(the kentema \ ). 


Ex.2 illustrates how the composition of a neume 
for the descending second {the apostrophos —> ) with 
the neume for the descending third (the elaphron 7) ) 
gives a symbol of the interval of the descending fourth. 


Ex. 2. DQ = +} 


In the following three cases, however, the composi-. 
tion of neumes does not mean addition of the intervals 

ty ALE ascending neumes, we read in the nPapadixai ,' 
are dominated by the- descending ones and by the ison. 


This means that in every composition of an ascending 
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neume with a descending one or with the ison, the former 

_loses its diastematic capacity. Ex.3 illustrates the 
composition of the ascending neume oligon (~~ ) with 
the descending neume elaphron (©) symbolizing the 
interval indicated by the elaphron alone. 


ee. Se | roy Z ead 


Ex.4 illustrates the composition of the ascending 
neume oligon (— ) with the ison (ec) symbolizing uni- 
son, i.e., the quantity of the ison only. 


Ex. 4. —= = Bs 


2) All ascending pneumata dominate the ascending / 
somata when the latter are placed to the right or below | 
the former. In other words, the neumes for the ascend— 
ing second (somata) lose their diastematic capacity 
when neumes of larger intervals are written to their 
right or below them. Ex.5 illustrates how the pneuma 
(x) being to the right of the soma (—), the interval 
of a second indicated by the soma is not added to that 
of a third indicated by the pneuma. Compare Ex.5 to 
ii apd 


> cea Re —N = mF 


3) The same counts for descending neumes. The 
pneumata dominate the somata. Ex.6.illustrates the 
soma (- ) losing its intervalic capacity because it 
has to its right the pneuma (x). 


Lo anybody not well acquainted with the modern 
system of notation the question will arise: "Why are 


there so many somata (neumes for the interval of a 
second) and what is the use of those compositions that 
do not represent additions of intervals?" The answer 
to this question-—-not given directly in the "Papadi- 
kai"--is that the somata, although they do not differ 
from each other with regard to their diastematic pow+ - 


er,: do differ with regard to the pronunciation of 
the interval. In fact, as mentioned earlier, each soma 
-is both a quantitative and a qualitative neume. Ina 


composition of neumes where the diastematic value of 
the soma does not count, its qualitative capacity does. 
A soma, therefore, determines the expressive, rhythmic 
and ornamental capacity of the neume it is composed 
with. . 

Following the descriptions in the "Papadikaiy" 
Wellesz and Tillyard have concluded the following 
transcription of the somata: 


ascending descending an 


a apostrophos 77d =F af 
ad 
Bs 


oligon — 


oxeia / 


petaste © = ie 
kouphisma “x = Ba 
pelaston GW = Zi 
two kentemata w = Jy 


~ . 
Next to this, the "Papadikai" give the list of the 
neumes that are purely qualitative, the Great Signs or 
Great Hypostaseis as they are called. 
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Following is a list of the ones that might be found 
in Middle Byzantine manuscripts together with their 


interpretation by the misicologists mentioned above. 


| 


‘diple u = e (double duration) or ritardando 
. om : 
tzakisma qm = J 
. m 
kratema ZL = J 
gorgon r = By or accelerando 
argon 4 = a or ritardando 
oN 
apoderma ~~ = » | 
“a | 
bareia XN = I | 
; she. > 
psephiston Y/Y = Sy or By | 
pPiasma NO = a or diminuendo | 
xeron klasma “Vv (placed over several neumes) = | 
mezzo staccato ae : 
kylisma “SL = | » : 


The list of Great Signs and their description goes 
on at great length in the "Papadikai." In most of them the 
purely qualitative signs are over forty in number.+ 
It is this large supplement of Great Signs that 
distinguished the third stage of notation from the 
Middle Byzantine notation. | 


Late Byzantine Nota-— The developments of the 
tion: developments 
that bring progres— 
sive confusion which are responsible 


late Byzantine notation, 


for the existence of the' 
"Papadikai" and consequently for the deciphering of 


Middle Byzantine notation by Western scholars, are 


also responsible for the decadence of music education 


which led to the reform by Chrysanthos. 


lsee list of the Great Signs below, p. 170. 
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‘Examining the example in Plate V, taken from a 
manuscript representative of this stage, we immediate 
ly remark how the text is incomprehensible because of 
the extreme ornamentation. We see an entire line of 
musical neumes corresponding to just one syllable of 
the text. Indeed, the characteristic of the music of 
the time is the florid style and the. ‘diminishing impor— 
“tance of the comprehensibility of the text. Musical 


composition does not serve speech anymore, but vocal 


virtuosity. The composers now are not the poets of 


the hyms but virtuoso singers with renowned vocal 

S abilities. They invent the supplementary neumes 

" symbolizing the rhythmic, melodie and expressive subtle 
-huances and the sophisticated ornaments to which their 
“voeal ability inspires them. . . 
Nothing is positively known today regarding the 

' exact meaning of this great number of Signs. Want of 
clarity, it should be mentioned, is the characteristic 
of the literary style of the "Papadikai." 

We do positively know, however, that the dif fficulty 
they lent to the teaching of the system, at a time 

of general cultural decadence—~a result of the Ottoman 
domination—~brought progressive confusion to the 

church musicians. All the more frequently the nota~ 
tion was misinterpreted or completely ignored, oral 


tradition gaining rapidly over the reading of music. 


tllustration of the chaos 
A 


The earliest reference to "the need of characters 
for the music of the Greeks" is made in the mid-six- 
teenth century in a treatise of a student of Zarlino, 
a Greek-—Cypriot named Hieronymos,. Realizing that his 


fellow countrymen have some time Since started to mis— 
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understand their notation and confuse the neumes with 
one another, he invented a system of his own, drawing 
from both Byzantine and 


Attempts towards > Kuropean notation.+ Hi- 
Repent eronymos' system received 
almost no attention and 
was soon forgotten. . 
At about the middle of the seventeenth century se- 
veral of the older music books start to be interpreted 
ne the basis that the Great Signs are stenographic sym- 
bols and represent more or less lengthy groups of notes 
or extended melismas.° The interpretation given to 
these neumes, however, was not uniform all over Greece. 


Instead, the analyses of 


the Great Signs are based on the tradition and the 
opinion of each teacher but not on art; and in one 
case they are chanted in one way and in the other 
in some other way; and in one echos (mode) they 

are chanted in one way and in another in some other 
way. And one teacher chants them in one way and 
another teacher of the same art in another way 3 
and one teacher gives in one case a melodic line 
of some kind, a second teacher of the same art 
gives another interpretation and a third teacher 
something different.3 


And every teacher of the same art invented his 
own "method of interpretation," improving the 


loliver Strunk, "A Cypriote in Venice," Natalicia 
Musicologica, 1962, pp. 101-103. 


The earliest "interpretations" known are those 

of Balasios (fl. c. 1670). There followed up to 

1814 close to forty-five interpreters, among which 
Panagiotes Chalatzoglou, John of Trebizond, Peter the 
Peloponnesian, Peter Byzantios, Jacob the Protopsaltes, 
George the Cretan, Chrysanthos and his collaborators. 
See Gr. Stathis, "H ovyyvon tv to.dv Métpwv," ("The Con- 
fusion with the Three Peters,") Butavtvé ILI, (Salo- 
nika, 1971), p. 244, 


3% Poappatext Kavotar¥" Korae Library, MS 194. 
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am he had learned from his teacher.1 The imperfec~— 
of these improvements was so clear. that the 

iarch Gregory V showed great interest in the ra- 
-reformations proposed in 1797 by Agapios Pali- 

s. He recommended the introduction of the European 


ef.notation in the Greek Church. The Patriarchate 
eonservative and hostile to the West, as usual-~ 

sted this proposal. Agapios proposed then the 
jption of an alphabetical system of his own invention, 
nm was given more consideration but was rejected 

the same.@ 

Although this conservative policy of the Patriarch-— 
might be considered, from one point of view, valu-— 
able for the influence 


o- fhe majority of it had in preventing an 
Greek chanters 
ignore the no- : 
tation system tion, its failure to use 
completely 


early break with tradi- 


its power for the organ- 
. ization of the elementary 
education of the majority of the Greeks, who did not 
have the opportunity to study abroad or in the schools 
of the Patriarchate, had destructive results. - The 
‘level of education in Greece in the beginning of the 
ninteenth century was not higher than that of the elev— 


Prom G. Papadopoulos, LupBodal cic thv totoofav 
tio nap’ hptv ~xxdnoractuxc povorxne ("Contribu— 
tions to the history of our Church music") (Athens, 
1890), pp. 312, 317, 318, 329, 331 and 324 we get the 
impression that the reform of Chrysanthos was the out-— 
come of a sequence of similar perfections that started 
in 1756 with John from Trebizond. His system was per- 
fected by his students George the Cretan and Peter the 
Peloponnesian and further, by the students of the for- 
mer Gregory the Protopsaltes and Chourmouzios the Char- 
tophylax, and of the latter Peter Byzantios, the teacher 
of Chrysanthos. 


2See biographical notes on Agapios Paliermos 
below, par. 78 and n. 119, p. 251. 


Mx 

enth century in W. Europe.+ Bearing this situation 
in mind, it is natural to assume that all the attempts 
to reform the notation, which were actually conceived 
either in Europe or in Constantinople, were known only 
to a limited circle of Greeks. The vast majority of 
the people were learning the music by heart, as sung 
in their immediate locality and were not in the least 
interested if their versions resembled the written 
prototypes, which they ignored. As early as the 
mid-seventeenth century European travellers expressed 
their surprise at the fact that the Greeks never use 
their music books, but learn the hyms by ear.2 

In fact, musical notation was following two roads 
towards its decadence. The first one was created by 
the misunderstanding by the educated and the other 
‘by the ignorance of the uneducated. In the eighteenth 
century both roads had come to an end. European tra~ 
vellers, more abundant now, were shocked with -the igno— 
rance of the Greeks. The French Villoteau, the first 
Western musician to deal seriously with the music of 
the Greek Church, is frustrated because after a five- 
month search he finds only one person able to explain 
a "Papadike" to him and he does it incompletely .3 
The Greek musician Constalas is exasperated with the 
whole situation. "What is the right thing," he asks, 
"is it proper that both teachers and students of this 


art, after so many years of endeavour, will end in 


lspyyros B. Markezines, ibid., p. 53. 


2 Jacob Goar, Euchologium Graecum (Paris, 1647), 
p. 349. 


3This person was Gabriel, the first chanter in 
the Patriarchal Church of Cairo. Villoteau complains 
that Gabriel was unable to explain the function of 
. the Great Signs. See &G. Villoteau, De 1' art Musical 
en Egypte, (Vol. XIV of Déscrintion de 1* #zypte 
trans. in Greek by Eug. Perdikares . Venice, 1074), 
p-. 32. 
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finding themselves in the middie of a vast sea, not 
knowing where they are?ui 

~ This chaotic state began to improve, only with the 
reformation of 1814 achieved by Chrysanthos, Gregory 
and Chourmouzios, the Three Teachers as they are since 


known. 
The Three Teachers 


Chrysanthos' last name was Karamalles.2 He was 
born in 1770 in Madytos,* a city near Hellespont. He 
studied church music with Peter Byzantios most prob-— 
ably in Constantinople where this famous teacher lived 
before 1805.4 Chrysanthos was also trained in Evro- 
pean and Turkish music. Moreover, he had acquired a 
good reading knowledge of Ancient Greek, Latin, French 
and Turkish, which enabled him to study many theoret- 
ical works on music. 

The undocumented story of his rising fame goes as 
follows. Chrysanthos some time before 1814 was a monk. 
He was teaching music, applying the results of his re— 
search for a simplified musical notation. .This being 
considered much too innovating by the Patriarchate, he 
was expelled to Madytos, his birth-place. There, how-~ 


ever, he went on with his teaching, up to the moment 


. 


le Poaupatuxi Kavotéda" Korae Library, MS. 194. 


@Unless otherwise stated, all biographical infor- 
mation is from G. Papadopoulos, ibid., pp. 329-334. 


30. Papadenetrion, ed., Etlooywyt cic +6 Bewontrxdy 
kat Moaxtexdy tic "ExxAnoragtexfig Movaunitc ("Introduction 
to the Theory and Practice of Church Music"), (Athens, 
1940), pe tyes 


4Tn 1805 Peter Byzantios, accused of bigamy, was 
expelled to Cherson. 
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that the efficiency of his method was greatly admired 
py Meletios, the archbishop of Heraclea* in Thrace, 

a very influential man.t With his intervention Chry—" 
santhos was called back to Constantinople, where he 
collaborated with Gregory and Chourmouzios for an of-~ 
ficial reformation of the notation. 


Chrysanthos is said to have written several works 


‘including transcriptions of Byzantine music to European 


staff notation and European music to Byzantine notation. 
He too wrote many "interpretations" of chants written 
in the so called Old Method@ as well as two books on 
music that we shall discuss later. These books toge th~— 


er with a few manuscripts is all that has been preserved. 


The rest was destroyed by fire.3 


Gregory Levites was born in Constantinople in 1777 
and died there at the age of forty-five. As a young 
man hé was connected with Armenians and was taught their 
language and music. His father, wishing him to get 
a Greek education, sent him to a "metochi" of St. Cath- 
erine's monastery on Mount Sinai.4 Under the tutor- 
ship of the Father Superior Jeremy the Cretan he became 
an excellent chanter. He continued his music studies 


with Jacob the Protopsaltes, Peter Byzantios and George 


ithe archbishop of Heraclea was entitled to en- 
throne the Patriarch of Constantinople. See D. Philip-— 


pides and Gr. Constantas, Tewypagta Newtepini neol the 
‘“BAAdd0c¢. ("Modern Geography of Greece") (2d ed.; Athens, 
1970), De 143% , ; 


“Having no knowledge of the historical development 
of Byzantine notation, the inventors of the New Method 
gave this general name to all previous systems. 


3vuch more information is certain to exist in the 
thesis on Chrysanthos' life and work written in 1869 
by Elias Alexandrides from Madytos, a graduate of tne 
Miegale tou Genous Schole" (Great School of the Nation) 
in Constantinople. See C. Papademetriou, ibid., p. ves 

4umetochi" is lend owned by a monastery but si- 
tuated far away from it. 
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the Cretan.t He was well trained by them in the "inter. 


pretative way of writing" which he further ellaborated, 
abolishing many among the Great Signs.2 He was also 


trained in Turkish music and played the instrument 


called pandouris.3 


For his contribution to the reform of the notation 


he was rewarded with the office of the Protopsaltes 
of the Great Church (first chanter of the Patriarchate 
in Constantinople). 

He left several "interpretations" and theoretical 


works that deal mainly with the scales and the alter- 


ation signs. 
Chourmouzios Giamales was born on the island of 
~ Chalke in Propontis.* His teachers too were Jacob the 


Protopsaltes and George the Cretan. Before becoming 


the archivist of the Great Church--a position offered 
to him after 1814-~-he had been the protopsaltes in | | 
the church of St. Demeter in Tataovla, the church of ! 
St. John in Galatas4 and the church of the "metochi" 
where Gregory got his early musical instruction. The 

bulk of his work is far bigger than either Of Tie Gols 
laborators. He is credited with seventy volumes of 
"interpretations," two manuals on the practice and 

theory of music and one voluminous notebook where 

he states all the merits of the 01d and the New Method. 

He died in Chalke in 1840. 


tsgee biographical notes on these three musicians 
below, n. 92, p. 2343; n. 111, p. 243 and n. O65. Dp. 
236-237 respectively. 


2G. Papadopoulos states (ibid., p. 329) that his 
"interpretations" can be read by any person acquainted 
with the New Method. 


3See below, p. 183. 


4nataoula and Galatas are places in Constantinople 
which were almost exclusively populated by Greeks. 
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“The Reformation of 1814 


If in spite of the great need for a musical sys— 
tem, all previous attempts to achieve a reform had 
failed, it was because they all adhered to either of 
two extremely contrasted lines: one was a complete 
break with tradition, while the other displayed the 
traditional complexity and lack of clarity. The Three 
Teachers secured the success of the New Method by 
following a middle line. They endowed their system 
both with the simplicity, clarity and economy which 
permitted musical printing! (see Plate VI) and with 
the adherence to tradition—--no matter whether substan— 
tial or just formal--that permitted the adoption of 
the Method by the conservative Patriarchate. 

Contrary to their teachers, Chrysanthos and his 
collaborators had absorbed many elements of European 
notation and contrary to Hieronymos and especially 
to Agapios, they disguised those elements in Greek 
clothing. . 

The New Method preserved the earlier distinction 
between the quantitative and qualitative neumes. Al- 
though Hieronymos had invented additional neumes ca~ 
pable of indicating the exact size of the intervals,? 
the Three Teachers retained the use of the martyriae 


of the echoi (the signs of the modes) which as said 


tome first printing types of Greek music were 
made in Bucarest by Peter Ephesios, a student of the 
Three Teachers. He published there in 1820 the first 
music edition (the Anastasimatarion and the Syntomo 
Doxastario by Peter the Peloponnesian). The first 
Greek musician to have his work published during his 


life time is Chrysanthos with his Blosyuyf ele +6 SEupn— 
Trxdv xal Moaxtexdy tic ” BRXANG LAO TLXAC Mougixnc "Tntro-— 
duction to the Theory and Practice of Church Music") 
(Paris, 1821). (From now on referred to as Introduc- 


tion.) 


“Oliver Strunk, ibid., pp. 102-103. 
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ove (p. xii) bring the same result with greater eco~ 
my of means, 

They also preserved the principles according to 
ich the quantitative neumes operate in the Old 


fethod, i.e., the double capacity (qualitative and 


uantitative) of the neumes for the interval of _the 
cond as well as the method with which the composi-~’ 
ion of neumes is achieved. Their system does make 
e, in other words, of the mechanism of combining 
he somata with the pneumata. The only difference 
that the Three Teachers did not approve of these 
allegorical names "not only because this division is 


inconsiderate. . . but also because such prolixities 
are not permitted in mesic today. "1 

The innovation with regard to the quantitative 
‘neumes in the New Method was their reduction from fif- 
teen to ten.2 | ; . 

| In connection with the qualitative neumes the re— 
formers were more radical. Their system makes use of 
“eleven among the forty Great Signs of the Old Method. 
It cannot be positively said how many and which among 
the Great Signs have changed their. original meaning 
and whether the change was imposed by the Three Teachers 
or by earlier musicians. It is certain though that 
they subdivided the qualitative neumes, distinguishing 


them into rhythmic and expressive as is done in Eu- 
ropean notation.3 ‘The rhythmic Signs preserved in 
the New Method are the diple ++, the gorgon r , the 
argon 4 and the tzakisma vw , which is now called 


clasma. Of the first three, derivatives were invented 


tp ey 


i 
ds 


Chrysanthos from Madytos, Introduction, p. 54, 


2See their list below, p..10. 


The two groups are called "in-time" and "timeless" 
in this book (p. 45). 
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which express rhythmical subdivisions corresponding 
to those of Western music. The gorgon was also used 
for the writing of tempo marks that express the value 


of one chronos (beat) in seconds or fractions of a 
second. e 

Another disguised Western element, the application 
of which had most positive results in the success of 


the system and in msic education, is the monosyl- 

lable sol-fa system that replaced the unhandy and fruit- 
less solmization with the polysyllables of the into~- 
nation formlae.? The disguised adoption of the Gui- 
donian system* was done by adding one vowel or con- 
sonant to the first eight letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet (pA, Bou, Ga, Di, kB, Zo, nE). A plainly formal 
change should also be mentioned, i.e., the substitu-— 


tion of all Turkish musical terms~-largely used at 
the time--by Greek words. | - 
Finally, the reformers expressed the theoretical 
values of the intervals in poth the Pythagorean method, 
where the intervals correspond to the lengths of a 
string and are symbolized as-its ratios, and the Ari- 


stoxenean system, used later in Europe by Ellis (born 


lthe subdivision of two among these neumes were 
also contrived by Hieronymos in the mid-sixteenth 
century in an astonishingly similar way. See Oliver 
porunk,. 2bid.5.- ps. 4103, 


2See below, p. 48 and n. b, p.268. 


3¢oncerning the polysyllable solmization system, 
see below, p. 25. 

G. Papadopoulos says in ibid., p. 333 that the new 
sol-fa system reduced the study of msic to ten months 
from the ten years it required previously. 


4.1 though Chrysanthos is aware of-Guido's system 
(see below, p. 8, par. 21 and n. 1), G. Papadopoulos 
says in in ibid., p. 334 that the new sol-fa system was 
inspired by that of St. Ambrose, whom he credits (ibid., 
p- 131) with the invention of the syllables ne, ou, 
tos, oun, a, na, ve, ne, ne, ou, tos, ke, ka, ta, ve, 
ne. 


0.0.8 
the year of the Reformation), where the intervals 
“e expressed as additions of a theoretical minimum 
is | 

The New Method, we are told by P.G. Pelopides 
elow, De Ls was accepted by the Holy Synod and 
ie three reformers were appointed to teach it in 
the third Music School of the Patriarchate, which 
operated from 1815 to 1821, the first year of the. 
sreek Revolution. 


The published works of Chrysanthos 


In 1819 the Three Teachers charged their student 
A.Thamyris to go to Paris in order to supervise the 
publication of a manual on the New Methodt designed 
by Chrysanthos, its author, as a school book. Its 


title in full is Introduction to the Theory and Prac- 


tice of Church Music to be Used by the Students of 
the New Method. ‘The book came out in 1821. 


In 1820 Chrysanthos gave the manuscript of his 
Great Theory of Music to his student P.G. Pelopides*, 
who eventually published it in 1832. This was some- 
thing different, a work of much broader content and 
destination. As illustrated in its title, itis a 
general theory of music—-not just of ecclesiastical 
music. It is not addressed to the students of church 
music alone, but to all Greek musicians and msic-— 
lovers. It is a secular work and, as such, the 
social upheavals of the time are clearly reflected 
in it.3 


le, Papademetriou, ibid., D.a: 


2according to G. Papadopoulos (ibid., p. 341) 
Pelopides bought the manuscript from Chrysanthos. 


3Gertain musicologists mislead by the delayed public-— 
ation of the work, regarded it as an enlarged manual on 
the New Method. See, for example, M. Merlier, "Un manuel 
de musique byzantine, le 'Théoreticon' de Chrysanthe," 
Revue des Etudes Gréecaves, XXXIX, 1926, pp. 241-46. 


p®. oar 
Chrysanthos, the inventor of the New Method ana 
the author of the Introduction is a clergyman who con~ 
forms to the restrictions of the Patriarchate. 

Chrysanthos, the author of the Great Theory of 
Music is a liberal Greek, wholly participating in the 
Enlightenment, the movement that was most marked with 
the popularization of the classic works. 

It is precisely the popularization of ancient Greek 
music theory that is one of the principal aims of this 
pook.t . | 

Aristides Quintilianus' De Musica-~—the most 

‘complete ancient Greek treatise on music-—-besides be- 
ing the main source of information on ancient Greek 

Z music, provided Chrysanthos with an outline for part 

' IT of his Great Theory. The distribution of chapters. 

is similar in both works. Within this borrowed skel- 
eton, Chrysanthos spread his knowledge on ancient 
Greek, Byzantine, Turkish and European music and the 
new system of Greek church music, already expounded 
in his Introduction. oe 

~The large number of sources known and used by 
Chrysanthos shows the extremely learned man he was, 

a fact which is striking when we consider the state 

of education in his time. Besides the sources mention- 
ed (the introduction, the content of which is trans— 
ferred practically entire, and the De Musica, some 
chapters of which~-the ones on rhythm--are transfer-~ 
red alike), Chrysanthos makes frequent use of works by 
Aristoxenos, Eucleides, Plato, Baccheios the Old, the 


philosopher Gaudentius, Constantin Porphyrogennetos, 


Itt is, I assume, the abundant information on 
ancient Greek music in the Great Theory that lead 
some researchers to state that Chrysanthos has claimed 
that the "foundation of his musical system was rooted 
in that of Greek Classical Antiquity." (M. Morgan, 
"The 'Three Teachers' and their Place in the History 
of ey Church Music,” Studies in Fastern Chant, III, 
Be C6. 
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Manuel Bryennyos, Souidas, Gerasinos Nicomachos, An-— 
thimos Gazes, Athenaeos the Deipnosophist, Manuel 


Chrysaphes the Old, Plutarch, as well as anonymous 
manuscripts, the Bible and French encyclopaedias. 


These sources, however, are patched together in 
such a slipshod manner that they .are of no avail to 


the contemporary critical reader. In many cases, 
Chrysanthos incorporates in the text entire fragments 
without caring for their stylistic and linguistic dif- 
ferences. He actually quotes them, but makes no use 
of quotation marks or correct reference notes, nor 


does he replace these modern devices in some other 
way. In some cases he provides rather underdeveloped . 
translations of ancient texts, changing only those 
words that seem to him too archaic. The opening 


sentence of the book is an example of this practice; 
it differs with the prototype only in the verb "to be," 
the modern Greek etvat having replaced the ancient 


zotté. Some times he gives the free translation of a. 
fragment, or its paraphrase. Very often he collates 
the sentences of various different texts, either in 
translation or in the original language. Some of 

these practices--or even all of them--are frequently 


combined within a few lines. In a few cases he 
obeys the rules of correct quéting. 

With similar inconsistency he writes his reference 
notes, which, however, are often missing. He usually 
gives either the name of the author alone, or the 


title of the work alone, or the author and a page 


number, or, when at his worst, an abridged name or 


title, e.g. "Arist.," which gives the reader a choice | 


among any of the works by Aristotle, Aristoxenos or 
Aristides Quintilianus! | 

_ This careless way of writing leads to an unhomo- 
geneous language and to a style that is greatly con- 
trasted with the simple and flowing writing of the 


author's first publication. However, the patchy qual- 
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ity of the Great Theory, in spite of the aesthetic ir- 
ritation it produces, points out obvious borrowings and 
guided me to spot a number of these hidden quotations. 
They are given in Appendix II, p.265. Their number, 

I think, is sufficient to illustrate how the work has 
been written and to show that most of the information 
it supplies on ancient Greek music is not "connaissances 
d' -amateur"! put quotations or translations of ancient 
Greek theories, put together by an amateur writer. 


Chrysanthos and the restoration of Byzantine music 


Whereas Chrysanthos' aim was to invent a notation 
system that would assist the church chanters, certain 
Western scholars have 
The misinterpreted totally misinterpreted 
nate or Chrysanthos his intention. He was 
considered a musicolo— 
gist who tried to revive Byzantine notation, leading 
it to its "massacre" instead.2 Chrysanthos, however, 
“was lacking two important prerequisites for the under-— 
taking of such a revival, i.e., musicological training 
and a basic knowledge of Byzantine history. Musicolo- 
gy was a field of studies that had not yet appeared 
in any part of the world, let alone in Greece of the 
early ninteenth century, which was still a province 
of Turkey.3 On the other hand, the study of Byzantine 
history which led to the admiration of the achievements 


ilyelpo Merlier, ibid., p. 243. 

25.-B. Rebours, Traité de Psaltique. Théorie et 
pratique du_chant dans 1' Eglise grecque (Paris, 
1906), ps. Sia. 


38¢ill today this science is not taught in any 
Greek educational institution. 
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of Byzantine civilization was only just beginning in 
Chrysanthos' time. Byzantium then was more despised 

_ than appreciated and considered a more a less decadent 
civilization, in shameful contrast to the glorious 
antiquity.t 

It is obvious, therefore, that tne revival of 
Byzantine music is something that no Greek of the 
early ninteenth century could have undertaken. 

I do not underrate to what degree Byzantine civili- 
zation has been connected with the tradition of the 
Greek Church and the possibility, therefore, that 
such a revival could have been achieved from religious 
rather than aesthetic need. But then, here again, 
the ignorance of the historical development of By- 
zantine civilization before or after 1453 did not 
permit any doubt as to the continuity of the tradition. 
Moreover, the lack of admiration for that civili- 
zation gave to the various revisions and modifications 
of its music by post Byzantine composers the names 
of improvements or perfections. There was nothing 
then to give birth to the present belief that the 
art of the twelfth century was better or more suit- 
able to the church than that of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The hymns sung in the ninteenth century were 
considered by the Greek clergy-—-Chrysanthos too-——in- 
tact preservations or perfections of the old hymns, 


accomplished by their numerous interpretations. 


lpyzantine history was taught in the first Greek , 
University--the University of Athens, founded in 1837-- 
fifteen years after its opening. And the esteem for 
this civilization started really in the late ninteenth 
century. In 1859 a professor of the University was 
lecturing on the "lack of critical mind, method and 
aesthetic judgement, which are the general character-— 
istics of the Byzantines." (C. Paparregopoulos, Too- 
heySpeva ("Prolegomena") (2d ed.; Athens, 1970), 
pp. 12, 39-41). 
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The dissemination of the New Method 
en ce UE 


The dissemination of the New Method was not 
instantaneous. After the Closing down of the third 
Patriarchal music school in 1821, many of its students 
were appointed to teach in various Greek schools. 
Because of the state of Greek education described pre— 
viously, schools were to be found mostly in the rich 
Greek colonies in Europe and the Eastern Greek prov 
inces that were under the influence of the Patriarchate 

in Constantinople. We learn from Gq. Papadopoulos, + 
| for instance, that the first exponents of the New 
Method. taught in the Greek schools of Jassy, Bucarest, 
Odessa, Vienna, Aenos*, Adrianople*, Kydoniae*, My ti- 
“lene*, Smyrna*, Chios* and Trebizond, but in none of 
the Greek provinces that were about to form the new, 
free Greek state. There, the official method was 

quite different. I+ consisted of a number of novel 
signs that had been invented by George of Lesbos and’ | 
were taught for the first time in the town of Aegina*, | 
one of the first capitals of Modern Greece. This sys— 
tem was later introduced in the oldest orphanage of 
Athens, but was finally condemned in 1848 by Anthimas 
VI, Patriarch of Constantinople. 

Meanwhile, in 1844-45 Anthimos Nikolaides and 

John Chaviaras, chanters of the two Greek churches 

in Vienna, published in European staff notation a 
number of semi-traditional Greek hymns, Cloaked in 
Western harmonies by August Swoboda, Gotfried Prayer 
and K.B. Randhartinger.® he Holy Synod of Constan- 
See 


lipid., p. 375 


- Details in P.R. Formozes, Ob yoowS.axée éxd6cerc 
thc | tuxr OLOOTLXH Ne of «ct Lun 


> * 


"Choral editions of church music in uropean musical 
notations") (Salonica, 1967). 
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_$inople excommunicated this practice in 1846 as "pro- 
fligate" and generally unfit.? The charm of tertian 
harmony, however, is irresistible to the Greeks and 
the practice soon spreads all over the country. In 
1870, after a series of heated articles in the pe- 
riodical Aldv (Aeon) by G. Mantzavinos, professor-in 
_the Pildperog (Rizarios) theological school of Athens, 
a four-part choir is established in the Athens cathe- 
- d@ral.? ; : 

In 1871 the first music conservatory is founded 
in Greece, the ‘QéeTov *adnvGv(Athens Conservatory of 
Music). Alexander Catacouzenos, professor of the Con- 
servatory, devises a new way of harmonizing church 
hymns “inspired by the Byzantine melodies but foi- 
lowing the art of the Russian church."3 The system 
was applied in the royal chapel during the reign of 
Queen Olga, who was of Russian origin. = 

The Church, realizing in 1875 the popularity of 
harmonized hymns, permits them to be chanted in the 
Athens cathedral during celebrations of royal and 
national feasts. 

In 1881 the Patriarch of Constantinople Joachim 
III orders the formation of a committee for the se- 
rious study of church msic. The committee intro- 
duces standard pitch (c' = 256) and the use of the 
tuning fork, corrects the mathematical values of the 
intervals given by Chrysanthos and assigns a definite 
tempo to the various classes of church hymns, intro- 


‘ 76; Papademetriou, T§ povorxév Chita Ev tH Exnrynola 
the Eddkddo¢ ("The musical question in the Greek Church") 


(Athens, 1921), p. 10. 


2a list of Greek hymns translated in English and 
arranged for mixed choir, piano or organ is in J. M. 


Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church (London, 1876), 
pp. 21-22 7% soar 


3c, Papademetriou, ibids, ps 13. 
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ducing the use of the metronome.+ The findings of 
the committee were published in a manual, entitled 


MéSo50¢: x Se &tdaoxadrdZav Bu avtLV 


Gixfig. cuvtaydetog tnd the Ev Kwvotavtrvoundrer Movar— 
xfje "Enutponie tod 1881: ("Elementary .Method for 


the Instruction of Byzantine Music composed.by the 


~~ 
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1881 Committee on Music in. Constantinople"). In 
1882, members of the committee built a musical instru- 
ment capable of reproducing the microtones in the 
traditional melodies of the Greek church. It was cal- 
led the "Joachim psaltery" and,in shape, it was 
"similar to the harmonium. "2 

In 1903, the "Athens Conservatory of Music" de. 
cides to cooperate with the Church of Constantinople 
for the foundation of a school of Byzantine music in 
Athens. To achieve this, the director of the con- 
servatory G. Nazos travels to Constantinople in order 
to find a suitable person to undertake the teaching 
of Byzantine music. On the recommendation.of the . 
Oecumenical Patriarch, he selects C. Psachos, who 
was a distinguished singer and author of several 
articles on Byzantine music. Psachos delivers his 


ime following values were assigned to the inter- 
vals: Ne--6~~Pa-—-5-—~Bou--4-~—Ga-——6--Di--6~~Ke--5~-Zo 
~-4--Ne. Compare with the values assigned by Chrysan-— 
thos: Ne--12--Pa—~9-~Bou~-7--Ga-~12-~—Di-—12--Ke--9 
~-Zo-—-—7-~Ne. The committee makes use of five tempi: 
Slow 56-80 M.M.; Mid 80-100 M.M.; Moderate 100-168 
M.M.3 Fast 168-208 M.M.; Very fast (xtpa ) 208-double 
the value of "fast".("Elementary Method for the In-— 
struction of Byzantine Music composed by the 1881 
Committee on Music in Constantinople," Phorminx, 
July 15-31, 1908.) 


26. Psachos, "‘H én€ tiv toviatwv Staotqpdtwy Yewpfa 
tig povorxiic Exrtponjc 1881” ("The theory of tonic inter- 
vais by the music committee of 1881 ") Forminx, March 
15, 1905 
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ing lecture in Athens, on September 23 1904.14 
‘Thanks to the multifold activity of Psachos, 


traditional monophonic chanting gains gradually 


popularity over the four-part singing and the 
rest in the New Method grows. In 191l, after the 
lication of some chapters of the Great Theory in 


periodical Phorminx,“ the whole book is reedited 


the printing house of Koussoulinos in Athens.3 
Today, the teaching of church music in Greece 
“carried out according to the New Method as 
rrected by the committee of 1881. . 


te. Drosines, redoyrec Nétoc nal t6 ‘Qbetm 'Aonvay 
("George Nazos and the Athens Conservatory of Music") 
(Athens, 1938), p. 135. 


2Nov.-15-30 and Dec. 15231. 1010; 


_3The Introduction was reedited in 1940 by 

C. Papademetriou in Athens. An abridged version 

of it translated in French is in L.-A. Bourgault— 
Ducoudray, Etudes sur la musique Ecclésiastique Grecque | 
-Mission Musicale en Gréce et en Orient, Janvier— 
Mai, 1075 (Paris, 1877), pp. 79-127. 


PROLOGUE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


At last, Look dearest compatriots! A didactic 


“pook of musical science finally appears. The nation 
‘would have probably been deprived of this most valu-— 
able treatise, if in our times did not live a man of 
wide learning, a very musical man, the most holy, I 
say saint, Mr. Chrysanthos from Dirrachion.? 

_As all scientific treatises are able to grant 
dealing with a science which, moreover, ee 
according to testimonies of the philosophers, tq the 
‘praise of God, the well-being of our holy Church 
and the ennoblement of humanity, will offer no little 
benefit. 

This Mr. Chrysanthos--a lover of his race--and 
his collaborators Mess'rs Gregory and Chourmouzios 
--the former protopsaltes (first chanter), the latter 
chartophylax (archivist) of the Great Church--met 
‘little before the revolution and, exchanging their 
philosophical and.scientific ideas, discovered time 

in music and defined in many ways its measurement and 
divisions, as nothing is achieved in music without 
time. They defined the intervals of the seven tones. 
through systematic scales in all the genera of music, 
as well as the intervals of the phthorae, by which the 
alterations and the transfer from echos to echos, 
genus to genus and scale to scale are done. They 
transformed the musical neumes from symbols into let- 


ters." In one word, they submitted our music, which 


“Letter indices refer to translator's notes, Ap— 
pendix ITs, ps 265% 
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was up to then unruled though melodically varied, 
to rules in an admirable way. 

Who could object to this, when seeing that the 
persons who command this method have the ability to 
chant with perfect fidelity foreign chants notated 
with our musical neumes, chants that they never heard 
pefore, and that they can write them with equal. per— 
fection, when they have only known them by ear? Cer~— 
tainly, no one. Therefore, these respectable men 
ought, no doubt, be called BENEFACTORS OF THE NATION. 


Ww 


dimen these three teachers appeared as the in~ 
-ventors of this new method in 1814, they had not 
such ranks. Mr Chrysanthos was archimandrite and Ys 
Gregory was lampadarios. In 1819 Chrysanthos reached 
the rank of archbishop and Gregory succeeded the late 
Manolakes the protopsaltes. and became protopsaltes | 
himself, following the order of the Great Chureh. | 
Mr. Chourmouzios got the rank of chartophylax.° 

These men, immediately after submitting music 
into rules, gave report to the Koinon of the Great 
Church. On this special occasion the Holy Synod was 
held under the patriarch Cyril VII from Andrianopled, 
The most distinguished men of the nation were assem 
bled there and this new invention was presented to 
them. The Synod being convinced with the strong rea~ 
soning and secure evidences of the three music ‘teachers 
concerning the rules of the art (because at the begin- 
ning it was suspected that the teachers were looking 
to modernize holy psalmodie), it was decided that Gre- 
gory Lampadarios and Chourmouzios Georgiou deliver 
the practical part of ecclesiastical music, though 
the archimandrite Chrysanthos the theoretical part. 
For this purpose a school was founded in which free 
residence was granted to many among the poor students. 
Superintendents were appointed and the salary of the 
teachers determined. To all the high priests of all 
districts circular letters were sent, so that any one 
wishing to study music free of charge with the new 
method, might go to Constantinople, where after two 
years of studies, he would master the method. So, 
students of every class and age rushed from every~ 
where. Among these, the ones that were sufficiently 
successful, went to various cities where they organ— 
ized special schools and communicated the task en- 
trusted to them with fidelity. eg 

After passing their examination, the students that 
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Besides this great benefaction of the three teachers 

to us, the learned Mr. Chrysanthos especially, bene- | 
“-f£itted the nation by writing with philosophical spirit 

this didactic, as well as philological treatise of 


-musical science. 


Accept it now my most musical friends. Fulfill 
your extreme desire for such a didactic book of your 


art. Learn, from now on, what is rhythm in music, 


what is foot and meter.© Learn what is rhythmical 


emphasis and do not wonder any more about the meaning 


mastered the method perfectly, were given a certificate 
letter, undersigned by the three teachers and the school's 
superintendents, which runs as follows: 

"We, the undersigned teachers of this general school 
of music in Constantinople, announce, to whom it may 
concern, that Panagictes Pelopides, Peloponnesian, 
after studying with us, was sufficiently distinguished 
and is able, wherever he goes, to teach: and deliver 
both the practice of the new method of music ordered 
by us and what is methodically required for the in- 
troduction of its theory. As certificate and evidence 
of this, the present is edited by us the teachers 
and approved by the superintendents of this misic 
-school, as is the custom. 

Constantinople, September 28, 1818. 
There follow the signatures of the teachers and tao 
superintendents. 

The school lasted up to 1820 because that year 
Mr. Chrysanthos went to the district of Dirrachion to 
pasture the flock that was consigned to him. Mr. Gre- 
gory fulfilled our common duty and was succeeded by 
Mr. Costes Byzantios. Mr. Chourmouzios, left alone, 
turned to other useful occupations. Through his 
activities a musical printing house was established 
in the Patriarchate which edited sufficient amount 
of chants, the most necessary to the chanters, re-. 
leasing thus many persons from the tiring task of 
copying. Mr. Peter the Ephesian, a student of the 
same school and resident of Bucarest, offered the same 
kind of service too. 


2the extremely clear and precise exposition of 
the rhythms, the chronoi, the feet and the meters 
given by a learned musician, is, doubtless, going to 
be of special avail to those who study the poetical 
works of our ancestors. 


of such words. learn the art of chant-making and the 
way to compose the melodies with scientific thought, 
so that you will become able to give rise of joy, sad- 
ness, languidness and any other feeling among the 
psychic passions of your auditors. . You will also be 
able to boast that you are a perfect musician, who 
knows about music. ° 


Many of our musicians, successful in mastering 
‘the knowledge of the exact measurement of time and 
the exact intervals of the phthorae (and it is indeed 
prais—worthy for any musician to succeed in mastering 
these two) think that they are perfect musicians. 
This is not the result of obstinacy and haughtiness, 


but of insufficient knowledge. Lacking a didactic 
pook of their art, they are unable to improve the 
knowledge they acquired through oral tradition. 


The author divides his work in two parts, the 
didactic and the historic. In the didactic he 
speaks with great wisdom about musical theory and 
practice and gives undeniable and scientific ev-— 
indence of what this material requires. Speaking 


extensively in the last chapter on harmony, he con+’. 
cludes the didactic part with an example notated 

in European notes, which he himself transcribes 

in our musical neumes. Through this he gives to 

the Greek musician a clear illustration of how to 
write harmony, of which we have preserved the name 
only, though the Europeans have preserved its es-— 
sence. 

In the historical part he enumerates the musicians, ° 
that existed before the Flood and up to our days, 
mentioning many Europeans as well. He divides them 
into three periods. In the first he mentions 
‘those who lived before the Flood up to the days of 
the wise Solomon. In the second he mentions the 


Greeks. There he names as the first inventors of 


Greek music Apollo, among the Gods, and Amphion among 
men. He reaches the musicians of. the Christian era | 
and speaks in chronological order about them and their 
inventions or their writing on masic. In the thira 
period, he mentions the distinguished ecclesiastical 
musicians. Beginning with St. John Damascenos as the 
older teacher and originator of our ecclesiastical 
music, he reaches our age and names in chronological 
and alphabetical order all the inventors of psalmodies 
distinguished by time. 

In the didactic and the historical parts he 
introduces by way of foot-notes, some standard 
literal treatises, valuable to every one--msician 
or not—-but especially to many among our scholars who 
ignore even today the very origins of our ecclesiastic~— 
al music and, consequently, its development, which, 
however, does not deserve little curiosity by then 
and the Holy Society. He. completes the historical 
part with a short appendix, where he gives very ; 
wise advise to the musician, how to pursue his 
profession and which natural talents he should pos-— 
sess, 

I received this treatise twelve years ago from 
its mentioned learned author and ny respected teacher, 
while I was studying in Constantinople. Desiring 
since then its publication by the author himslef or 
by any one else, and failing with this greatest of 
my - desires, only now, in the present year, am I 
able to perform this work, so useful to the public, 
with no little personal monetary expenses and ef-— 
fort: the printer being foreign speaking and not 
accustomed to publicatiorw of such tiring and varied 
books--due to the variety of the neumes of our music—~ 
needed daily, continuous and in many ways tiresome 
supervision from me. My efforts were not similar to 
the efforts of other editors. Nevertheless, I did 
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not take this into consideration, because I did not 
want this valuable work, of such great merit, to re- 
main still hidden, especially now that our beloved. 
country reawakes. 

So, accept dearest compatriots the humble testi- 
mony of my desire for the public's profit. Be thank-— 
ful to the author as he fulfilled his duty to the 
nation (he expresses through me the wish to see his 
efforts bearing fruit of equal value, so that he 
might feel proud that he first caused the rivalry 
among those who, from now on, will decide to write 
with wider ideas on music) and love favourably your 
dear editor. 


Trieste, April 6, 1832. 


Panagiotes G. Pelopides. 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICES OF xUSIC 

FIRST BOOK 
CHAPTER I | ae 
How music is defined and divided 


1. Music is the science of chant and the events related 
with it.1 | 

2. Chant is a series of notes that succeed each other 
and are pleasing to the sense of hearing. 


oe 


3. Note is the musical attack of a sound upon a single ten- 


sion, which is to say that note is emission of sound by : 
the human mouth, a pipe or a string whose tension is one.. 
Therefore, the sound emitted by a string while stretched 


is not called note, as it occurs on many tensions. The 


ifmus does Aristides-define msic.® Plato defines 
it thus: "Nusic is the imitation of the behaviour of. 
more or less virtuous and evil men." WNicephoros Blemmny- 
des defines it thus: "Euwsic is the knowledge of the quan— 
tity of defined relations." Hermes tnus: "itusic is the 
order of all things." 

In early times the subject, the latitude and the 
parts of music were greatly debated upon, as, at the time, 
the word misic had a much broader significance than it 
has today since it did not mean solely song, poetry and 
dance, but included the study of all sciences as well. 

The Atheniens, therefore, gave, according to Hesychios, the 
name music to all the arts and the philologists were 

simply called philomuses. mong the circles of Pythago- 
ras and Plato, moreover, it was said that everything in 

the world is music. Indeed, the philosophers say: sacred 
music, secular zusic, heavenly music, human music, active 
music, mental music, declarative music, instrumental 

music, vocal music etc. 


“According to Baccheios, chant is looseness and ten- 
sion produced by musical notes. 


1 
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sound attack, moreover, must be productive of chant since 
‘one single sound emitted by a string with no respect to 
chant is not called note, but noise emitted in vain. The 
notes are the subject or matter of msic. Regardless of 
whether they are emitted by the human mouth, by wind, string 
-ed or percussive instruments, it is possible for good m-— 
sicians to distinguish them precisely and discern them un— 
failingly. This is why Aristides said that msic is a 
science.3 | 

4, Chant is distinguished into what is called perfect and 
into imperfect or melody. Melody is a rhythmless inter— 
weaving of notes differing in height and lowness. Perfect 
chant though, is the one which consists of melody, apy 
and text.4 Sacred chant is called psalmody.? 

5. We are aware of two constituents of chant: the quan— 
tity and the quality. The neumes, therefore, used to no— 
tate the chant-are examined in two ways in order to include 
all its aspects. 

7. One sings or chants unartistically4 when, although 
ignoring the rules of music, he utters many notes succeed+ 
ing each other and pleases the listeners.6 One chants 


3This is how Eucleides defines the note.° Baccheios 
defines it thus: "Note is attack of a sound on one msi-~. 
cal tension." j : 


4aristides, book I, p.28. ; 


The name psalmody covers all ecclesiastical chants, 
the asma, the ode, the kontakion, the troparion, the apo— 
lytikion, the hypakoe, the oikos, the sticheron, the aenoi, 
the makarismoi, the kononikon, the cheroubikon etc. 


6When we reflect on the satisfaction caused by music 

to one of the senses, namely to hearing, we see that it 
seldom happens an unartistically chanting person to be 

better liked than an artistically chanting one. It is though 
possible to find the same chant pleasing to some and to 
others not. This is especially true with listeners of dif- 
ferent countries whose hearing is not accustomed to similar 
chants. Because indeed, every place has its own music, no 
matter whether anbundant or not, which is likedby its na~ 
tives only. Therefore, the more a musician is occupied with 
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artistically when, knowing the rules of music, articu— 
lates the chant designated by the neumes, as taught to 
do. Only the perfect musician however, chants scientif- 
ically.7 , | 
‘8. Perfect is called the msician who is able to chant 


giving rise to pleasure, grief, enthusiasn, languor, in- 
-petus, courage, fear, or anything else that has the power 
to move the soul to any passion. Moreover, he is able to 
compose chants, as he knows precisely the events connec— 
ted to then: notes, intervals, tones, echoi, systems, 
rhythms, harmony, text etc. 

9- Music is divided into theory and practice. ‘Theory is 
the knowledge of the matter of music, i.e. to know the re- 
lations between lowness and height (by which the quantity 
of chant is learned); the relations between fast and slow 
plus the modes of generating the notes (by which the qua— 
lity of chant is learned) and the knowledge of the power 
bestowed upon the neumes to write the chant.8 


the knowledge and serious study of these diverse musical 
practices, the abler will he become to find varied and ef~ 
ficacious chants, since the msic of every nation is rich 
in some efficacy, depending on the natural national incli- 
nations. The actual French dances, for example, are grace— 
ful and light and instill the appetite for dancing with 
such vitality as is sufficient to give rise to joy, but 
not to fatigue. The British dances, on the other hand, 
are exciting, being somewhat impetuous and instigate the 
dancer to running and dancing until he gets tired. As for 
the Polish dances, they are modest and serious. It is in- 
deed more charming to walk as the Polish do than to dance 
like them. 


TBaccheios says: “A musician is one who knows about 
the concurrences of melodies.” 

In early times the msician had to be a philosopher, 
a poet and one among the first-order men, because music 
had to be able to move the soul of the listeners to such 
passions as required by the necessity of the times. This 
means that it should be able to "mould and modulate the 
souls of the youths towards perfection." Plut. 


8Porphyrios left another division of misic, saying 
that it is divided into rhythmics, for dance movements} 


Fi 


: 1O. Practice is the faculty that puts into application 
the principles of theory; the ability, that is, to chant 
and notate music with the neumes using the materials of 
music that have been learnt: 
‘11. Pheory is subdivided in the knowledge of note-relation-— 


: Ships and interval-sizes, including also the practice of 

the neumes by which these are written and in the compre~— 

hension of time flowing in chant and the practice of the 

corresponding neumes. The Ancient Greeks named the first 
asin ee Ce ae ee 


metrics, for the terminations and number of syllables; 
instrumental, for the use of instruments; poetics for the 
harmony and meter of the verses; acting for the settings 
of the mimics; and harmonics for singing. 

One could still divide msic into natural and imi- 
tative. The natural confines itself to the nature of 
notes alone and does not take into consideration the mean-~ 
‘ings nor does. it produce any impressions on the soul; 
it only gives more or less agreable feelings. Such is the 
music of the psalmody, that is of the asmata, “the odes 
and of all that which are nothing more than conjunctions 
of musical notes; in general, of all melodic music. The 
imitative though, with vivid and intense twistings, or 
better said, with twistings that Speak, exposes all pas— 
sions, paints all pictures, gives all the subjects, tea-— 
ches with its wise imitations the whole of nature and 
brings into the human heart feelings capable of agitating 
it. pa a 

Aristides divides the entire music into theory and 
practice. He then subdivides theory into natural and 
technical and shows that there are two parts in the natu~ 
ral (the one is the numeric and the other is synonymous 
with each of the existing genera) and three parts in the 
technical (the harmonic, the rhythmic and the metric). - 
Practice, on the other hand, is separated into the appli- 
cation of the above mentioned and into their realization. 

The parts of the application are chant-making, rhythmn— 

making and poetry and of the realization instrumet-playing, 
Singing and acting.® oO, 
The Buropeans use to divide music into melody and 
harmony. They call melody the chant sung by one person 

only, whereas harmony the chant sung by many persons who 
do not all hold the same ison! but one holds a deep one, : 
the other a higher and the other a still higher one. As 
for rhythm, it is considered by them as a.study limited 

to one particular branch of msic. 


5 
subdivision harmonics because it teaches what harmony con~ 
sists of, excavating up its foundations and discovering the 
ways in which the notes dispose the ear pleasingly. The 
second they named rhythmics because it considers the notes 
in relation to time and includes the exposition of feet 
and rhythmic species, clearly stating which are the long 
and short, the slow and fast parts of time. 


12. Practice is subdivided into chant-making (melopoeia) 
--which does not only refer to the application of the va~ 
rious chants, but also to the making of one's own chants 
pleasing to the listeners—~and rhythm-making (rhythmopoeia) 
which gives the application of those rules that govern the 
adjustment of time-meters and rhythms to the notes of the 
melody, in order to bring into completion the perfect chant. 
13. The Ancient Greeks handed over to us three genera: 

the diatonic, the chromatic and the enharmonic. The diato~ 
nic is the most natural of the three, the oldest and the 
easiest. The chromatic is more artful, more recent and more 
difficult. The enharmonic is the most precise, the latest 
and the most difficult.? They also handed over to us three 
systems, the diapason, the wheel (trochos) and the triphony. 


I"Every chant occuring in the hermosmenonh is either 
diatonic, chromatic or enharmonic. First and earliest 
should be considered the diatonic, because it is the one 
human nature meets first. Second is the chromatic. Third 
and most recent is the enharmonic because this is the 
last ane | hearing gets used to and indeed, after much ef-— 
fort." Aristoxenos Harmonic Elements, I. 

"The most natural of the three genera is the diato-— 
nic because it may be sung by everybody, even by the uned- 
cucated. Most artful is the chromatic because it is sung 

by the educated: only. The precisest is the enharmonic 
because it may only be transmitted among the most distin- 
guished in music and is impossible to the many.” Aristides, 19. 


CHAPTER IT 


Concerning the quantity of Chant, i.e. the notes 


14. The quantities considered in chant are the ascent, 
the descent and the equality. In the diatonic genus 
and according to the diapason system, descent is a 
series of notes chanted with the following syllables 
and order: . , 

pa, bou, ga, di, ke, zo, ne, Pa. 

15. Descent isa series of notes chanted in the reverse 
to the ascending order, thus: 

Pa, ne, Z0, ke, di, ga, bou, pa. . 
16. The ascent is also called rising, tension and height. 
The descent is also cahled fall, looseness and depth, 

This series of notes is called scale. 

17. Equality is called a series of notes which move 
neither higher or lower and which are chanted on the 

same syllables, like: papapa, dididi or zozozo. 

18. To design as example, in the form of a scale, the 
series of ascending and descending notes, we propose the 
following diagram. We start by saying pa, from there we 

go to the bou, from the bou to the ga, from the ga to 

the di, from the di to the ke, from the ke to the ZO, 

from the zo to the ne and from the ne to the Pa. Then, 
from the Pa we return to the ne, from the ne to the 


ZO and so on until we arrive to the first pa. 


vi 
The diatonic scale on the diapason system, on which 


the beginners are taught the quantity of melody. 
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19. In order to sing this scale correctly, the begin- 

ner should be instructed by a Greek musician because a 
foreign musician, due to the practice in his nation, pro- 
nounces the notes differently, without using the intervals 
of the notes as we do. 2 
20. The letter a of the syllable pa means tha the pa 
ig the first note of the scale. The letter b of the 
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syllable bou means that the bou is the second note of 
the scale; and so on for the remaining notes. 

Zi. She Buropeans represent their scale, which they 
also call gamma, with the following syllables: 

‘la, si, ut, re, mi, fa, sol, Ia. 

They start with the ut pronouncing some of the no- 
tes as we do and some differently. We might suppose 
either that the pa corresponds to the la, the bou to the 
si and so on respectively, or that the pa corresponds 
to the re, the bou to the mi etc. Considering the instru— 
ments and most of the practice, the first supposition 
appears to be more probable.? , 
22. When ascent above the seven notes is asked for, then 
we sing more ascending notes represented, however, with 
the same syllables, naming the eighth note Pa, the ninth 
Bou and so on, Ga, Di, Ke... 

23. When descent below-the seven notes is asked for, 
then we sing more descending notes represented, however, 
with the same syllables, naming the eighth lower note 
pa, the ninth ne and so on, Zo, ke, di, ga, bou, pa. 

24. The ascent and thé descent are called continuous 


when the series is compiled of notes that succeed each 
other directly, such as pa bou ga di or pa ne zo ke. 

25. The ascent and the descent are called discontinuous 
when the'series is compiled of notes that succeed each 
other indirectly whereas the in between notes are si- 
denced, such as pa di ne or di bou Zo. 

26. The discontinuous ascent and descent are miltifa- 

rious, but the continuous are of one kind. Therefore, 


lwe elucidate the difference of the notes in the 
third book. Gui got the seven syllables of the notes from 
the acrostic of a hym refering to St. John the Baptist. 
He applied them to music in the year 1204 A.D., that is 
268 years after John Damascenos. It is said, however, that 
Gui used the six syllables only and that the seventh was 
added later. These were commonly accepted by all Euro- 
pean musicians, and with various additions made for the 
better, are still in use today. 
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the quantity of the distance between two given continu- 
ous notes is 1, whereas the quantity of the distance 
between two given discontinuous notes might be 2, 3 

or 4 etc. The quantity of the discontinuous ascent and 
@escent is calculated on the scale in the following 
manner. When the quantity of the distance of the given. 
notes pa and di is asked for, we observe how many notes. 


pas is away from di on the scale and find three: pa, 
bou ga di. The pa-di quantity, therefore, equals three. 
In the same way we find pa—zo to equal five; and all 
the rest are examined in like manner. The only note 
that does not count in the calculation is the one from 


which the others are measured. 
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‘CHAPTER III 


Concerning the neumes of the notes® 


27. The neumes that represent the notes of a written 
Chant, that is the neumes by which the quantity of a 
melody is notated’, are ten. They are written and named 
as follows: 


Ison ce O Neutral 

Oligon — a 

Petaste Cw a 

Kentemata w a > Ascending 

Kentema Voy = 
Hypsele £ d 

Apostrophos > a 

Hyporrhoe 5 2 Descending 

Elaphron dD b a 


Chamele Ly d 

28. They are divided into ascending, descending and 
neutral. The neutral is one, the ison. The ascending 
are five,‘ the oligon, the petaste, the kentemata, the 
kentema and the hypsele. The descending are four, the 
apostrophos, the hyporrhoe, the elaphron and the chame~ 
Tey ’ 

29. The neumes in themselves designate the notes in- . 
definitely since every neume might stand for every one 
of the notes. When related to the previous neume, how~ 
ever, they designate the notes definitely as becomes 
clear with the following. 

30. The ison reveals neither ascent or descent, but 
equality; this is what the zero after it shows. It de- 
Signates the note of the previous neume. 
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31. The oligon, the petaste and the kentemata reveal 
the first note ascending from the previous and the apo- 
strophos reveals the first note descending from the pre~ 
vious. This is what the a after them shows. 

32. The hyporrhoe reveals two consecutive notes des— 
cending from the previous. This is what the 2 after 

it shows. . 
33. The kentema reveals the second discontinuously as— 
cending note. The elaphron reveals the second note des— 
cending discontinuously from the previous. This is what 
.the bystanding b shows. 

34. The hypsele reveals the fourth discontinuously as— ° 
cending note and the chamele reveals the fourth discon-— 
tinuously descending note. This is what the bystanding 
dad shows. | 

35. To sum up, when writing a melody, for every equali- 
ty we use the ison, for every continuous ascent the oli- 
gon, the kentemata and the petaste and for every conti- 
nuous descent, the apostrophos and the hyporrhoe. 

36. The discontinuous ascent and descent are notated 
with the same neumess. Since, however, they are done in 
many ways, the neumes are not used simple, but composite 
because composition, when applied in certain ways, has 
the power to augment the quantity of the neumes. 


CHAPTER IV 


Concerning the composition of the neumes® 


37. Composition of the neumes is to interweave them 
befitingly, so that they will represent the various quan— 
tities of the notes definitely (26). Because, as the 
grammaticians make the syllables by composing the letters 
in different ways, so do the msicians the compositions, 
by which the written chant is notated completely, by com 
piling the neumes in various but definite ways. 

38. Some of the ten neumes can be written non—composed, 
that is by themselves and others cannot. Noncomposed 
can stand the ison, the oligon, the petaste, the apostro— 
phos and the chamele. The remaining neumes cannot be 
written by themselves alone and, when composed with the 
others, they augment their quantity, depending on the 
position they happen to be. The kentema, for example, 
when composed with the oligon, reveals the second discon— 
tinuously ascending note, if it stands after it thus —\, 
but when it stands thus — it reveals the third discon— 
tinuously ascending note. 

39. The oligon and the petaste are subordinated by all 
the neumes except the kentemata, The subordinated neume 
loses its quantity and then it is the quantity of the 
subordinating neume that counts. For example, when the 
hypsele is placed over the oligon thus a a the quanity 
of the oligon gets lost and the quantity calculated is — 
that of the hypsele. 

40. When the elaphron subordinates the apostrophos 

thus 2), the two notes are pronounced continuously 


and it is assumed that the first bears a gorgon. The 
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elaphron thus, loses its ability to descend disconti- 
nuously. ; 

41. The oligon and the petaste are subordinated, in the 
positions shown below, to the kentema and the hypsele. 


b db d a 


They are subordinated to the ison and all the descending 
neumes, when placed over them thus: 
a i ee: Be, 
¢) 0 a a 2 2 b b d d 
42. The following table shows how composition augments 
by one to fifteen units the quantity of the neumes. It 
should be known that the letters reveal discontinuity 
and the numbers continuity. | 
i = =—% —w ~_> — —* 


@) ¢) Oa aa 2 2 bd D ba e 


— — — — le | 
k 2 m n fo) 
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ae iL wt A a Ss 
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1) 0 a ie) c a e a g h 4 
Se one he hy 3 
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Jj k ue mien re) 
5, 4 $ OM 72H 2s Oy Ss SS 
a 2 2 D 2 aa ba 2a 22 
ta La 
‘ey jel @ 7S SD Oe hE HOD 
c c Cc 3 3 a 4 O 4 e = gz 
Li k- we he Fe Ly 
h a J «& ue m n fe) 


CHAPTER V. 


Concerning the parallage of the diatonic genus® 


43. Parallage is to apply the syllables of the notes 

on the notated neumes, so that we might chant the notes 
by looking at the composed neumes. Here it should be 
noted that the further the polysyllable notes? get away 
from the chant, the more do the monosyllable ones touch 
it. When one learms to sing the parallage of a musical 
work correctly, it suffices to change the syllables of 
the notes by saying those of the words, in order to be 
singing it as achant. = 

44. For the act of the parallage you should have in 
mind that in every chant, before anything else, stands 
the martyria which shows which note becomes the start, 

so as to determine.the following notes of the melody 
which are represented with the neumes. After the marty— 
ria stand the neumes of the notes indicating equality, 
ascent or descent (the latter two either continuous or 
discontinuous). No matter what they indicate, you should 
observe the quantity that the neumes have in themselves 
or by composition and name the appropriate note. Let 
us elucidate this in act as well; first with continuity. 
45. In the parallage of the diatonic genus stands the 
martyria 3 that shows that the note pa becomes the 
start. Since the following ison indicates equality, the 
note pa should be pronounced ‘onthe ison. Then apply 

the two descending notes ne and zo on the two apostrophoi. 


Next apply the three ascending notes ne, pa and bou on 


liater we speak more extensively about the martyriae. 
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15 
the three oliga. On the two other apostropnoi apply 
the two descending notes pa and ne. Continue in like 
manner until you arrive to the last note pa. 


The parallage of the diatonic genus with continuity. 


‘ 


— Te ne ee Tee ie Se eels 
q Re ve ze re pa Cou px ne pu bou ga bow pa fou got dr 


ep io Se se eis DT 0 0S Oe 


=~ 
a Gon aX di ko dy F al Sou ax za ke zo ke di gx at ke 


Ze.%e 20 ke ds fe zo re px 7e ze ke dl ka 20 22 20 


So Se ec ee tier ie ter ie 

ke dy ge d; ke 20 ke dt gd Sou gr di he ds’ gua Seu px 

bon pot as px Sou pone pr fou gx Sou pe w2 20 Ae PX 

46. Now with discontinuity. After naming the ison pa, 

say ga for the kentema and bou for the apostrophos. 

Then, say di for the other kentema and ga for the apo— 

strophos. ‘And according to the concuring quantities, 

observe and realize the remaining until the end. : 
The parallage of the diatonic genus with discon- 

tinuity. : . . 


VO OU ASO eg OO 
k a Z px 1 di bow be gn Fe 
@ ze 1 Ke got ds fou GX Px 


d; ne ke p~ Pp Ke 2e PX ds po Pe 7 fe fou 2° 

a £5 fe Nae Riise es ee 

Fos Ae d px px dr he GX 2 Gor ke pu pr ze 

Ly. £ J - y' JL L wean Lf 
P= 7 we Faun 2° Fond pa ne 


; *ALL music notated in the New Method is transcribed 
below, Appendix I, p. 258. | 
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47. The notes indicated by the composition of neumes 
might be a second, third, fourth etc.apart. In every 
ease, one should find the natural pitch of the notes 


and pronounce it discontinuously. The pronunciation 

of discontinuous notes requires much attention and suf-— 
ficient training. The student must be able and tell 
fast which note is a fourth, fifth, etc. apart from 

the given note and then he should pronounce it without 
difficulty. He will achieve this through continuous 
exercise and years of training. . 

48. Usually, teachers instruct the Parallage to their 
students by writing the syllables of the notes below 

the neumes. This is done to facilitate them but it 

‘does not lead to perfect Imowledge. What teachers : 
should do is to erase the syllables of the notes, leaving 
the neumes alone. This way the students will get 

the habit of looking at’ the neumes and pronouncing the 
notes. 


49. When a studént is given any chant to study, he. 
should first learn to sing its parallage faultlessly 
and then, instead of the syllables of the notes to 
say the words of the text. 


CHAPTER VI 


Concerning the intervals 


50. Interval is this which is comprised between two 
notes dissimilar in height and lowness.t This implies 
that between the notes di and ke there is height when 
sung di-ke but lowness when sung ke-di. These are given 
‘empirically as the different lengths of a string. The 
string segment that is pressed on the pandouris? to 
sound the di is longer than the one pressed to sound 
the ke. So, if you imagine that from the string's lon- 
ger segment——the one that emits the di--is substracted 
the smaller segment--the one that emits the ke--the re- 
mainder will be the interval of the two notes di-ke. 
51. In the continuous series of the eight notes of the 


lois definition is by Eucleides. Aristoxenos de- 
fines the interval thus: "Interval is that which is de- 
limited by two notes which have not the same tension." 
Aristides defines it thus: "Interval is magnitude of 
sound circumscribed by two notes."@ The philosopher 
Gaudentius defines it thus: "Interval is that which is 
contained between two notes." 


2Among +he melodic instruments the one that appears 
easier for teaching and the one found to be the most 
clarifying for the learning of the tones, the semitones 
and, simply, of all the intervals, is the pandouris. This 
is also called pandoura and pandouros and, by us, tambou— 
ra or tambour. It has two parts, the body and the neck. 
On the neck the tones and semitones can be fretted. It 
igs three-stringed and the first string gives the buzz 
of the di, the second gives the ga below it and the third 
the pa below it. The strings are situated over it without 
contacting it and are stretched or loosened with the 
pegs. When pressed with the fingers of the left hand 
upon the frets of the tones and struck with the right 
hand with a plectrum, they emit all the notes.» 


LT 
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diatonic scale 

pa bou ga di ke zo ne Pa, 

the musicians distinguish seven intervals: pa-—bou, 
pou-ga, ga-di, di-ke, ke-zo, zo=ne and ne-Pa, all of 
which are called tones by us, but the Ancient Greeks 
called five of them tones and two, the zo-ne and the bou- 
ga, leimmata. The Europeans call two, the ke-zo and the 


bou-ga semitones and the remaining five, tones. 

52. Tone signifies two things: the place on a string 
from where a note is emitted and one of the seven inter— 
vals of the diatonic scale. As regards its first signi- 
ficance, it is defined by Eucleides thus: Tone is a 
non—dimensional space of sound susceptible of a system.© 
As regards its second significance, it is distinguished 
by us in three kinds, major tone, minor tone and mini-. 


mum tone. a: « 

53. The major tone.'s ratio to the minor is as 12 to | 
9. Its ratio to the minimum tone is as 12 to 7. The. | 
minor tone's ratio to the major tone, therefore, is as | 
9 to 12 and to the minimum tone as 9 to 7. It follows | 
that the minimum tone's ratio to the major tone is as 

7 to 12 and to the minor as 7 to 9. If the interval 

of a major tone is supposedly equal to twelve lines, the 


interval of a minor tone will be found equal to nine 
lines and that of a minimum tone equal to seven lines. 


54. Among the intervals of the diatonic scale pa bou 
ga di ke zo ne Pa, the pa-bou is a minor tone, the bou-— 
ga a minimum tone, the ga-di a major tone, the di-ke 

&@ major tone and the ne-Pa a major tone. The major 
tones, therefore, are three, ga-di, di-ke and ne~Pa; 
the minor two, pa-bou and ke-—zo; and the minimum two, 


bou-ga and zo-ne. 


CHAPTER VII 


Concerning the symphony 


55. Symphony is, according to Eucleides, the simita~— 
neous attack and blending of two notes which differ in 
height and lowmess.* This means that there is sympho- 
ny when two notes attacked at the same time make a union, 
in spite of the fact that one is higher than the other. 
In other words, although they are distinguished from 
each other when they strike the sense of hearing, they, 


nevertheless, produce a feeling acceptable in itself 
and agreable, a consonance. * 

56. Observing the outcome of two notes attacked at the 
same time, the musicians distinguish their combinations 
into four kinds:! the homophonon, the paraphonon and 
the diaphonon. Two notes that do not differ from each 
other in height and lowness when simultaneously pronoun— 
ced, are called homophonoi, like pa, pa. Two notes are 
called symphonoi when they are pronounced at the same 
time and the chanting of the lower is the same with 
that of the higher; when that is, the pronunciation 


of the two notes implies in a way their unity and blen— 
ding,? like pa, Pa. Two notes are called diaphonoi when 


lone note, therefore, cannot make a symphony. Ac-— 
cording to Aristoxenos there are four symphonies: the 
diatessaron, ne ga, the diapente, ne di, the diapason, 
ne Ne and every symphonic interval added to the diapa— 
son. ee 


@Thus says Gaudentius the philosopher.  Nicomachos 
the Pythagorean says thus: "In order to be symphonous, 
the notes should, when played, constitute for the sense 
of hearing kind of one note, neither height or lowness 
being excessive and prominent. On the contrary, it should 
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20 
they are pronounced at the same time, but the chanting 
of the lower does not appear to be the same with that 
of the higher nor does the chanting of the higher appear 
the same with that of the lower; in other words, when 
similtaneously pronounced, they do not seem to blend 
with each other, like pa, bou. Paraphonoi are called 
two notes which are in the midway between the sympho— 


‘non and the diaphonon, but when played they seem to be 
symphonoi, like ne, boul’ 
57. From the outcome of the note combinations we know 


today of four symphonies: 


the diatrion bou di 19 
the diatessaron ne ga 23 
the diapente ne di 40 
and the diapason ne Ne3 68 


be as if such a blending occurs in which no ene of the 
blended elements predominates over the other by making 
its intensity prominent because of excess or want. Be- 
cause if the sense of hearing perceives the icwer or the 
higher note more, then, this is not a symphony." 

"In the case of symphonies, regardless of whether 
the strings are played together or alternately, the sense 
of hearing accepts the consonance with pleasure." Plutarch. 


3In early times the diatrion was not classified 
among the symphonies. To the other symphonies were gi- 
ven the following numerical ratios, as Gaudentius re-. 
ports: "The discovered numerical ratios of the sympho- 
nies, tested precisely in all possible ways, are: of 
the diatessaron, epitriton (one plus one third) as is 
24 to 18; of the diapente, hemiolon (one plus one second) 
as is 24 to 16; of the diapason, double as is 24 to 12; 
of the diapason plus the diatessaron, diplasiepitriton 
(two plus two thirds) as is 24 to 9; of the diapason . 
plus the diapente, triple as is 24 to 8; of the bisdia--~ 
pason, quadruple as is 24 to 6. It is said that it was 
Pythagoras who originated these discoveries." 

The following are reported by Manouel Bryennyos: 
"Those among. the notes that are observed to have double 
and quadruple ratios are indeed generally called sym— 
phonous, but specifically they are called antiphonous. 
The ones with hemiolic and triple ratios are in general 
called symphonous also, but specifically they are’ called 
paraphonous. Those with epitriton and double epitriton 
ratios are called both generally and specifically sympho- 
nous. 


eas 


58. These four symphonies are verified with the fol- 
lowing trial: When the low string of any sufficiently 
long four-stringed instrument is plucked, we hear its 
buzz, its octave and the other higher notes in this 


order: 
1 #1f2 1/3 1/4 1/5 /é 1/7 
ga Ga ne Ga ke Ne. pout 


These notes that are distinguished on the thick and long 
string exist on every other string as well, but because 
of the symphony they are not easily perceived. 


4 according to Souidas, buzz is the sound of the 
bees. A deep note though, was also called buzz. (Indeed, | 
the chant accomplished in deep notes is called buzzing 
chant. Gerasenos Nicomachos moreover, makes-—up the 
word "buzzier", "On either extreme of the diapason,” 
he says, "the sound becomes emittable with difficulty, 
appearing like hiccup at the high extreme and like coughing 
at the 'bugzier' of the extremes." (see also 99). 


CHAPTER VIII 


Concerning the diapason system 


59. System, according to Bucleides, is that which is 
comprised in more than one intervals .? There are three 
systems, the octachord, the pentachord and the tetra~ 
chord. The octachord, also called diapason, comprises 
seven intervals all of which are considered tones by 
us. The Ancient Greeks though, considered five of them 
tones and the two, leimmata. These seven intervals are 
delimited by eight notes: 
pa bou ga di ke zo ne Pa. 

60. When the seven intervals of the diapason are re- 
doubled: | 

| pa bou ga di ke zo ne Pa Bou Ga Di Ke Zo Ne Pa, 
the first seven intervals belong to the diapason and 
the seven next to the bisdiapason. When they are tri- 
plicated, the third intervals are said to belong to the 
trisdiapason. . 
61. Pa-is the end of the diapason and the start of the 
bisdiapason, where it holds the position that the pa 
holds in the diapason when the interval pa-—bou is mea~ 
sured. The Pa, on the other hand, is required in the 
diapason when the interval ne~Pa is measured. 
62. Because of the symphonies that the notes of the 
Giapason form with the notes of the bisdiapason and the 
trisdiapason and, moreover, because of the similarity 
of the intervals, we represent with the same syllables 
the notes of..the diapason, the bisdiapason, the tris— 
Giapason etc. The first note of the diapason, there- 
fore, is symphonous with the first note of the bisdia- 


ae 
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pason and the trisdiapason, the second note is sympho— 
nous with their seconds, the third with their thirds 
and so on. ~ o¢ 
63. The intervals of the notes of the Gdiapason have 
to each other the ratios expressed (51 and 53). The 
tones of the diapason, therefore, are fretted on the 
canon or the pandouris in the following way.1 

As the string is suspended on two bridges—~one on 
the neck, the other on the body--write Di on the for— 
mer and O on the latter, divide into nine parts the in- 
terval Di-O, make the fret on the first part closer to 
Di and there write the ke. ‘Then divide into twelve 
parts the interval from the ke to the 0 and making the 
fret in the same way, write the zo. Then divide into 
four the interval Di-O and making the fret on the first 
part after the Di, write the ne.¢ After, divide into 
nine parts the inteyval ne-O and making the fret in the 


lfucleides calls canon the instrument that today 
we call monochord. This was just one string stretched 
upon a wooden board, whose length was divided in such. 
a way that the intervals were easily demonstrated. 

Claudius Ptolemaeos and Manouel Bryennyos speak 
extensively about the "section of the canon" and its 
divisions for the three genera. 


2Here below is proved that the intervals di-ke, 
ke-zo and zo—ne have to each other the ratios such as 
12, 9, 7: 
di-ke : ke-zo :: i, this is 433 Conse— 
e on 9 e 1D? 36 ry 36° 
quently, oa P22 55 +n 2 x, and 4: 12 . 36 :: 3 : 36x. 


Therefore, 4. 36x = 12.36.3 and x + 9. 
If it is. assumed that the entire string equals 27, 


the fraction ot » which. is 1, will correspond to the 
Di; the $F , which is $, will correspond to the ke; the 


Be 2S 7 
a7 to the zo and the mn to the ne. Therefore, the Tog 
Des 

7 


will correspond to the interval zo-ne, because see 


Z 
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same way, write the pa. Next, divide into twelve parts 
the interval pa-O and making the fret in the same way, 
write the bou. Finally, divide into two parts the inter- 
yal Di-O and after you have made the fret and written 

the di, divide into eight the interval di-Di and making 
the fret, write the ga. Thus you have fretted on the 
pandouris the tones of the diapason. 

64. - The intervals of the bisdiapason's tones now, are 
fretted on the canon by taking half the intervals of 

the diapason's tones. This means that the tone di-ke 

of the bisdiapason requires an interval equal to the 
half of the tone di-ke of the diapason and the tone ke-—zo 
of the bisdiapason requires an interval equal to the half 
of the tone ke-zo of the diapason; the same holds for the 
remaining intervals. The intervals of the trisdiapason's 
tones then, are fretted by taking half the intervals 

of the bisdiapasof's tones and those of the fourth dia— 
pason are fretted in the analogous way. 

65. The ratios of the various lengths of a string--where 
the frets are done and from which each note is emitted—- 
to the entire string are expressed numerically thus: 

1 8/9 22/27 3/4 2/3 11/18 9/16 1/2 
Di ke ZO ne pa bou ga fae: OS 


we zo ke 


go bor pa 


27 «202 «7 


BD 2 4 : : sm sei cieell 
Too ~ 108 “los: Whence, since di-ke : Zo-ne :: 5 "TOS? 
de Rar aode ol a Ds a eet A 
then 53 12 tiy579 ? x. Therefore 5 k= 759 = 9 and 


CHAPTER Ix 


Concerning the wheel (trochos) 


66. The pentachord, also called wheel, contains four 
intervals that we regard tones. The Ancient Greeks re— 
garded three of them tones and one leimma. The four 
intervals are delimited by five notes; according to us 
pa bou ga di and according to the Ancient Greeks te ta 
te to Te. . . 

The early church msicians represented these four 
intervals at the ascent with the four words annanes, 
neanes, nana, agial and at the descent with the follow- 
ing words which are nearly similar, aanes, necheanes, 
anearies, neagie. , = = 
67. Church musicians call wheel a method with which 
they ascend and descend the intervals of the pentachord 
diatonically with the eight words or polysyllable notes 


lWe are precisely informed about the polysyllable 
notes from the parallage of the Maistor Coucouzeles. 

About the notes te ta t@ td speaks most extensively 
Aristides. He also explains the choice of the vowels 
@, a, &€, 6 and the preference of t to all the other 
consonants .2 

; The annanes derives from ‘av« aves , that is, avek 
xpes which means, "King let"; the neanes from vai ‘eves , 
the nana from “uve ‘xve the agia from ‘tyie. This alto— 
gether being “vved ‘xyes, var ES ‘aveZ uve uyie , is a 
pray to God. 

Constantin ‘Porphyrogerinetos says that the nana 
means Jee Se€ (God, God) and the agia sc&oov (do save). 
He further makes a composite word out of the two, nanaia. 

The Arabs have as notes the following words: tanini, 
tanini, vakya, tanini, tanini, vakya, which have much 
Similarity with ours. Therefore, either they have deri- 
ved their notes from ours or we from theirs. 
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68. The wheel is constructed if in a given circle four 
diameters intersect each other and on the end of one of 
them is written the { , of the next the =: , of the 
following the # , of the fourth the % and then on the 
opposite end of the first is written the 4 , of the 
second the jf , of the third the Aes and of the fourth 
the SOF 6 


£ 


2the wheel under discussion is illustrated in all 
the old Anastasimataria, as it was taught to the begin- 
ners before everything else and on it they learned the 
ascent and descent of the notes. Besides, most of the 
chants of ecclesiastical music were on the wheel and 
it was upon it that the eight echoi were defined. 


a] 


- Here now is how the melody of these notes is written.3 


es ew ee AX oF Satine eee or ee ee Ne 
4 fp £ ot ae 
A na nes a Ne We NE ns mae kN. A a 
. a 
2 = een = Cm be 
— ae FU = 7 C97 —- 


nes ae ae Te nes Yrs) Br ne. a nest nea 3 @% fr na nes 4 
69. We sing these notes on the wheel, starting on the 


é and pronouncing it annanes with the melody represen— 


ted by its neumes. Then, coming to the =s, we pronounce 
it neanes with its melody. Then coming to the ??, we 
pronounce it nana with its melody. Next, coming to the 
4 » we pronounce it agia with its melody. Turning 
then towards the other end, we come upon the \= which we 
pronounce aanes with its melody. Then, coming to the 
S{7es » We pronounce it necheanes with tis melody. Then, 
going to the 4 ,we pronounce it aneanes with its melo— 
dy. Arriving at the 4) , we pronounce it neagie with 
its melody . From there, turning towards the other end, 
we come upon the ; which we pronounce annanes as said 
before. . 

70. This way, however, we sing four ascending notes 

and four descending ones. If we want though, to ascend 
further, then, when coming at the 2 » we do not turn to 
the [3 , but to the ‘ and go on this way. If we want 


3In the parallage we represent the monosyllable 
notes with one neume and one neume announces one note 
only. The polysyllable notes, however, are not consi- 
dered as having one height or one lowness-~in the way 
that, according to our definition (3), each note is pro- 
duced by a single sound attack--byt many. Consequently, 
they are not written with one neume but with many. 
For this reason the monosyllable: notes turned out to be 
more useful than the polysyllable ones to the beginners, 
who must be taught and learn the notes in such a way — 
that they will.get impressed into their imagination like 
an unshaken foundation. Only after they are sufficiently 
trained in the monosyllable notes, should the beginners 
be taught the polysyllable ones. These are useful-—be— 
sides for reasons about which we shall speak later--~in 
order to preserve the Greek pronunciation of the mono— 
syllable notes and not to confuse it with the pronunci- 
ation of the Europeans. Because the pronunciation of our 
monosyllable notes becomes more permanently possessed 
if it is linked with that of the polysyllable ones. 
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to descend more, then when arriving on the % , we do 
not turn to. the & » but to the <= and go on this way. 
If we want to ascend or descend less than four notes, 
then wherever we happen to be, we turn to the opposite 
end. - 
71. If I want to ascend in the wheel, then from the 4 
or the q I go to the €s , from the ©3 or the Xres 
to the 7%, from the 2?) or the <= to the £ and from 
the £ or the 4 to the f . If I want to descend in 
the wheel, then, from the ?? or’ the <I go to- the 
Xtes , from the x ‘or the ty to the ~~ , from the 
€ or the 4/to the 4, and from the £3 or the 2xX7¢5 
to the 9. 
72. Which of these eight notes of the wheel has the 
priority? Which has the second place, bound to take 
the start from the first? Well, generally speaking, . 
no one, because no one of these stands without inter- 
val, which implies another note or tone. Specifically 
speaking though, all of them, because each one of them: 
must become first as well as second etc, depending on 
the need. 
73. ‘The pa is said annanes in ascent and aneanes in des— 
cent; the bou in ascent is said neanes, in descent ne- 
cheanes; the ga nana in ascent, aanes in descent; the di 
agia in ascent, neagie in descent etc, as they appear 


in this plate. 
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(4a ne annanes ascends a major tone, the neanes is a 
minor tone higher from the annanes, the nana is a minimum 
tone higher from the neanes and the agia is a major tone 
higher. from the nana. The tones of the wheel now, are 
fretted on the canon or the pandouris this way. As the 
string is suspended on two bridges, one on the neck and 
the other on the body, write 4 on the former and O on 
the latter. Divide into nine parts the interval A-0, 

make the fret on the first part closer to 4 and write 
the f . Then divide the interval €-0 into twelve parts 
and making the fret in the same way, write the ES. 

Next, divide into four parts the interval 4-0, the entire 
length of the string and, making the fret in the same way, 
write the 2. Next to this, divide the same interval 
4-0 into three and making the fret in the same way, write 
the Zz - Thus you have the tones of the wheel .fretted on 
the pandouris. 

75. If you want to have the tones of the second and third 
pentachords as well fretted on the pandouris, then, sub- 
stitute the A, by the 4 and repeat the above; and so on. 
76. The ratios of the various string lengths--where the 
frets of the tones are done according the wheel-—to the 
entire string are expressed with numbers thus: 


1  §6©8/9 22/27 3/4 2/2 


“4 4 -  ETes 2 ji 


CHAPTER X_ 


Concerning some peculiarities of the notes of the wheel 


Ts Among the four intervals ae the notes of the wheel 
-§ 'Xros nA 4 


two-—the 72-4 and the 4 - —-are considered major to-— 
nes, one-—the 4-Xtes~-is considered a minor tone and 

one--the 2ft0s-2?--a minimum tone. When we are therefore 
asked to ascend one or two major tones, we sing the three 


notes * £ ¥) (annanes, neagie, aanes) where the 4 indi- 


cates oo tone and the ?2 the second. When we are 
asked to descend two tones,. one major and one ‘ninimum, we 
sing the three notes x 22 Xres (agia, aanes, necheanes) 
where the 2?? indicates the major tone and the )ft°S the 
minimum. When we are asked to descend three tones, a ma— 
jor, a minimum and a minor, then we sing the four notes 

£ 22 Nres (agia, aanes, necheanes, aneanes) and thus 
the problem is solved as above. The same, but reversed, 
are also observed for the ascent. 

78. When we are asked to ascend one major tone, we sing 
the two notes agia, annanes C4 ; ), where the f indi-~ 
cates the major tone. When we are asked to ascend three 
orfour consecutive major tones, we sing the 4 and the < as 
follows: agia, annanes, annanes, annanes, annanes, where 
it is assumed that the first annanes stands as agia to 

the second and so does the second to the third etc. This 
way we ascend as many major tones as required. 

79. When from a given note, let us say from the agia, we 
are asked to ascend two tones, a major and a minor, we 
sing the three notes £ < and £3 , where the 5 gives the 


major tone and the == the minor. When we are asked to 
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ascend a minor tone, then, Supposing that the given one 
is the annanes, we sing the =3 with its melody and the pro— 
blem is solved. If asked to ones two or three conse- 
cutive minor tones, we sing the. £ and the =§ as follows: 
annanes, neanes, neanes, neanes, neanes, where the first 
neanes is supposedly annanes to the second, that is to say 
that the syllable ne descends a major tone, the syllable 
@ ascends a major tone and the syllable nes ascends a mi- 
nor tone. Similarly, the second neanes is supposedly 
annanes to the third and so on. Thus, we are able to as— 
-cend as many meta tones as we are asked to. 
80. When we are asked to ascend three tones—-a major, a 
minor and - minimum-—froma given note, we sing the four 
notes 4 4 <5 and 2? and thus solve the problem. In the 
case of one minimum tone alone, when asked to ascend Lt 
assuming that £3 is the given note, we sing the 2? with 
its melody. When asked to descend it on the other hand, 
assuming 32 to be the given note, we sing the X't°5 with 
its melody and so show the minimum tone. If we are asked 
to ascend two or three consecutive minimum tones, we sing 
the = and the 22 as neanes, nana, nana, nana, where the 
first nana is supposedly neanes to the second and so is 
the second to the third. 

Four intervals are observed in the wheel (60). 


When these are redoubled or triplicated in this manner 
Fane £ €£ g-.. i 


FRA | BMA HES: 
then the first ; itself, does not represent an interval 
with any fore-standing note; it becomes though represen- 
tative of an interval with the =3. The second - is the 
end of the first pentachord and the beginning of the secon 1d. 
This is a of both the interval from the pre- 
vious e to itself and the one ee Om itself to the 2%, 
The ee eae as of this second 4 have the third and 
fourth é as well. 
81. No matter how many successive pentachords we deal 
with, because of the diapente symphony (57) and of the 
similarity of the intervals in the pentachords, we re~ 
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‘present the notes of each system with always the same 
words. The first note of the first pentachord is sympho- 
nous with the first notes of the second, third and fourth 
pentachords; the same applies to the second notes etc. 
Therefore, although in the diapason system it is the eighth 
and fifteenth notes that are symphonous with the first 
note (62), in the wheel it is the fifth, ninth etc notes 
that are symphonous with the first. . 

82. When the £ is the mese, proslambanomenos in the 
wheel system will‘be the necheanes indicated with the 
martyria c. , whereas in the diapason PP esemren creas 
will be the ke indicated with the martyria 4 ‘ In ue 
case, one note receives two martyriae, the cs and the P 
These two martyriae were combined into one, the ch , which 
is used when one descends from the “4 as if from the 2, 
that is as if from the nana. . 

83. When the f is the mese, then proslambanomenos in the 
wheel will be the aneanes indicated with the martyria q , 
whereas in the diapason proslambanomenos will be the di, 
indicated with the martyria = - In this case, these two 
martyriae were combined into the martyria * » Which is 
used as the one mentioned above, that is, when one descends 
from the A as if from the #. It is used, in other words, 
in order that the m3 will indicate the melody of the ne- 
agie. . . 
84. When the 4% is proslambanomenos, then, mese in the 
wheel will be the nana, indicated with the martyria 37, 
put in the diapason it will be the Ne. In this case, two 
notes are indicated with the martyria 22. For distinction 
therefore, the ga is peor crtce with the martyria ?? , where- 
as the Ne with the martyria So ° 

85. When the q is the proslambanomenos, mese in the wheel 
will be the agia, but in the diapason the Pa. In order 

to distinguish the martyria es the di from that of ule Pa, 
we indicate the di with the 4 and the Pa with the & ‘ 


To sum up, the martyriae of the diatonic genus are twelve: 
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4? ch KE 7 q Xtos 33 EA f ay 4 5, 
di ke ZO ne pa bou ga. Di Ke ZO Ne Pa 
86. When a chant descends down ton and ascends up to A, 
and does not exceed these boundaries, it makes no differ-— 
ence whatsoever whether the parallage applied is according 
the wheel or the diapason system. The distinction must 
be done though, when the chant descends below the 4 or 
ascends above the 4 » because between the notes ” zm 
as q 2 the first interval, when the parallage is done 
on the wheel, is a major tone, the second a minimum and the 


“third a minor, but when it is done on the diapason system 


--in which case the martyriae are 4, zs HG --, the 
first interval is a minimum tone, the second a minor and 


the third a major. For this reason by the way, the es 
of the wheel was called barys. 


Pr 


CHAPTER XI 


Concerning the triphony 


1 contains | 


87. The tetrachord, also called triphony, 
three intervals all of which we consider tones, whereas 
the Ancient Greeks regarded two of them as tones and one 


as leimma. These three intervals are delimited by the ) 


four notes: ne pa bou Ne. 

| vr i oo 
88. In ascent the triphony was sung: neagie, annanes, 
nana, annanes, neanes, nana, annanes and so on, always | 
repeating the same words and omitting the agia; and in 
‘descent: nana, necheanes, aneanes, neagie, necheanes,d— 
neanes, neagie and so on, always repeating the same notes 


an omitting the aanes. In both the ascent and the des- % 
cent of the triphony, therefore, is omitted a note that | 
represents in the wheel a major tone. One could thus 
say that in the ascent is missing the annanes and in the 
descent the neagie. 

89. Descending triphony of the 22 is the aS; » of the 4°705 
the <% (not the barys), of the 4% the <f- and of the 4 the 
MG 
the ~% and so on. 

90. In this system it is the fourth, the seventh, the. 
tenth and the thirteenth notes that are symphonous with 

the first note, the fifth, eighth, eleventh and fourteenth 
with the second and the sixth, ninth, twelfth and fifteenth 
with the third. 


Ascending triphony of the 4 is the + 5 OL the § 


4 


ime ecclesiastical musicians call the octachord 
system heptaphony, the pentachord tetraphony and wheel 
and the tetrachord triphony. 
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32 
gl. When we conjoin the pentachord with the tetrachord 
in such a way that the last note of the pentachord be~ 
comes the peak of the bekne chord, we derive the dia- 
pason system: 


“ ies £ 
4 N70s 7? z, 9 Es £ 4 az £ 


>? i 


pa bou ga di, ke zo ne, Ke &%o Ne. 

In the triphony, the fifth note in this series is. 
symphonous with the eighth, the sixth is symphonous 
with the ninth and the seventh with the tenth. Since 
however, the ke, zo, ne are symphonous with the Ke, Zo, 
Ne, it follows that the Ke, Zo, Ne are symphonous with 


=m 


the pa, bou, ga as well. We, therefore, construct the. 
diapason system thus: 


q t +9 £ £ = £ = £ 

7 7s 2-H 5 = § § SF OF 

pa bou ga di, ke ZO ne, Pa Bou Ga. 
Applying the same on the descent, we get the fol- | 


lowing: ‘ 
£ £ eae be se -- 


4 4 7m Ares, 4 A Fh, GF A Sd 
ke di ga bou, pa ne ZO, Pa Ne ZO. 

92. All these were verified by John Plousiadenos. 

As he found them contributing to many musical aspects, 

he wrote them down in an instructive treatise that he 
called The Wheel of John Plousiadenos. This is the source 
of the most commonly used series of notes indicated 


with these martyriae: 


oa £ £ —z £ £ £ 
Vie) Ne Pa Bou . Ga di ke. 


Here, after the neagie in descent, we come across 
the necheanes and not the aanes, because the a> is not 
the barys and after the nana in ascent, we come across 
the annanes and not the agia. The entire series is com 
piled of gira ee wie g wheel (”, to es Pears os . | 
q )s | 
93. Between 2 eee ; | » 70s and 4 of the tri- 


ath 


phony again (§ i and wheel ( ; to 
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phony, three intervals are observed: a major tone, a 
minor tone and a minimmm tone. These can be fretted on 
the canon or the pandouris in the following manner. On 
the neck of the pandouris, there where the bridge is, 
write the 4 and on its body, there where the other bridge 
is, write 0. Divide then the interval 4-0 into nine 
parts, make a fret on the first part next to the A and 
write the 9. Then divide into twelve parts the inter. 
val 4-0 and,. making the fret as before, write the 2%. 
Next, divide the entire length of the string, from the 
“A to the 0, into four parts and, making the fret as 
before, write the 22. This way you have fretted on the 
pandouris the tones of the triphony. 
94. If you want to fret on the pandouris the tones of 
the second and third tetrachords as well, then, substi- 
tuting the ~; for the 77, repeat the above..,- 
95. The ratios of a string's various lengths—-where the 
frets of the triphony are made--to the entire string 
are expressed numerically thus: 
1 8/9 22/27 2/4 
“A 9 jires 72 

96. It becomes obvious that all three systems have the 
Same ratios to their tones, the reason being this: the 
diapason system is composed of a triphony and a wheel (91). 
When the diapason starts with the triphony, then up to 
the point where the triphony reaches, the intervals of 
the diapason's tones are equated with those of the tri- 
phony's, i.e: 

ne. pa bou ga di ke ZO Ne 

ne pa bou Ne. 
When, on the other hand, the diapason starts with the 
wheel, then the tone-intervals of these two systems are 
equated up to the point where the wheel reaches, i.e: 

pa bou ga di ke ZO ne Pa 

pa bou ga di Pa, 


Bf 


Since, moreover, the triphony is nothing more but the 
wheel short of a major tone (88), it follows that all 
three systems have the same ratios to their tone—inter~ 
vals, 

97. One note itself can be proved to be, in its rela 
tionship cs the remaining, both higher and lower. Among 
the notes a 925 3 72 and en for example, the : is low— 
er than the == , the i? and the A 3; the => is lower 
than the ?7 and the % , but higher than the $ 5 the 

#7 «is lower than the % , but higher than the + and the 
«<s 3; the & is the highest of all. 

98. One note itself can be proved to be, under a change 
of system, both lower anda higher than itself. Among 

the notes 9 , 4 and i= for example, thei = is found 
to be low is we descend in the wheel, but high if we 
descend in the diapason; and the difference as a semi- 


P 
tone. The same way, among the notes == % ».A, and 


—> F 

é » if one ascends in the wheel, the interval £-§ 
is found to be a major tone, but if one ascends in the 
diapason, the interval £ — g is found to be a minor 
tone. , 
99. The sound emitted from the mouth or a string, when 
other higher tones have not been predetermined, is called 
buzz. This might stand in the place of every note of 
any of the systems. In the tetrachord system, if an 
interval of, let us Say, a major, then a minor and then 
@ minimum tone is fretted on the canon, it becomes ob~ 
vious that the buzz will stand for the note a » the next 
sound for the note rf , the next for the £$ and the last 
for the note - (If, on the other hand, an interval 
of a minor, then a minimum and next a major tone is fret— 
ted, the buzz will stand for the . , the note after it 
for the £5, the next for the - and the last for the a, 
100. Some of the notes are Called melodic and other 


prosal. Melodic are called the ones used by chanters 


os 


and by those who play instruments. Prosal are those 
used by orators and the ones ve speak with. 


CHAPTER XII 


Concerning the martyriae of the diatonic genus? 


101. The martyriae, as has already become obvious in 
the foregoing (44, 45, 46), stand as keys to the neumes 
with which the melody is written. The neumes might stand 
for every note but they do not indicate in every step 
which one among the notes they represent. We use the 
martyriae, therefore, in order to uncover the start of 
the melody's notes, in other words, in order to make 
known which note becomes the start from which then, the 
notes of the melody's quantitative neumes are determined, 
102. The martyriae are put at the beginning of every 
melody, in many places in the middle of it. and sometimes 
at its end. A martyria is written at the beginning of 
the melody in order that the notes of the succeeding 
neumes will be determined from the note that it reveals. 
At the beginning of the parallage, for example, is writ— 
ten the a indicating the note pa. From this it becomes 
known that the ison will be pronounced pa, the apostro-— 
phos ne, the other apostrophos zo ete, 

103. In the middle of the melody the martyria is writ— 
ten both for the reason mentioned and as ascertainment 
of security. Because, when the chanter comes across a 
martyria, if he finds the note of the last neume to be 
the same with that of the martyria, he is ascertained 
that he was securily chanting and that the writer was 
securily writing. Otherwise, it was either the chanter 
himself or the writer that did some error. In the mid 
of the chant "Kupie *evexputa" of the first echos, for 


example, lies the martyria j;, . If the chanter pronoun- 


: ie 
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ces ga on the neume before it, he is correct, if not, 

he is wrong. The same RUEPOSE has the martyria when 
weivten at the eri 

104. Since it appears that the original chants of 
psalmody were four, the original martyriae were also 
four: hy 9 X% 22 

From these derive all the rest in the following way. 
105. From the 4 are created first the martyria of the 
neagie, that 7 early times was written 2% or A : 
but we write vs and represent only the note ne with it; 
second of the agia, that is of its pa traD ony a fifth 
higher, which in early times was written 4% but we write 
4 and represent the note di with it; then of the ninth 
above it, that we write A and represent the note Pa, 
with it; next, of the twefth above it, that we write 

a and represent. the note Di with it; then, *of the note 
a fourth below the ne, that we write at and represent 
the note di with it; and finally, of the octave below 
the ne, that’ we write a 
106. From the 9 are created, first the martyria of 
the aneanes, that in older times was written 2 q or 

9 but we write a and represent only the note pa with 
it; next, of the annanes, or else, of the fifth above 
it, which in early times was written 5 but we write 

* and represent the note ke with t; then, the note 
an octave above it, which we write a and represent 
the Pa; next, of the twelfth above it, which we write 
. and represent the ke with it; next, of the note 
a fourth below it, that we write | and represent the 
ke with it; and finally, of the octave below it; written 
7 and representing the note pa. 

107. From the X are created, first the martyria of the 
mane ae that in early times was written Yrs but we 
write . and represent only the note bou with it; next, 
the martyria of the neanes, that is of the note a fifth 


40 
above it, which in early times was written 3 but we 
write % and represent the note zo with it; then, of the 
octave above it, that we write . and represent the 
Bou with it; next, of the twelfth above it, that we 
write X and represent the Zo with it; then again the 
one of the fourth below it, that we write and repre— 
sent the zo with it; and again the one of the octave 
below, that we write #* and by which we represent the 
bou; and finally, the martyria of the eleventh below 
it, written x and indicating the zo, because the ~~ 
having no peculiar chant to itself, is included in the 
x. x | 
108. From the ?2 are created, first the martyria of the 
nang written in early times en ; 00 though we write 
» with which we represent only the note ga; then, of 
the fifth above it, that we write , gr -DY which we re— 
present the Ne; next, of the octave above it, that we 
write is and represent the Ga; and finally, of the oc- 
tave below it, written e? and representing the ga. 
109. Within the diatonic genus itself, the different 
systems have different martyriae. For example, the 
note an octave above the EB is indicated with the marty- 
wW 


ria & when. the chant is in the diapason system, but 
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when it is in the wheel, the same note is indicated with 


the martyria ee because the . requires ascent of a 
minor tone, though the requires ascent of a major 
tone. The same is understood for the — and the 2 s 
110. Within the diatonic genus itself, the phthorae 
too alter the martyriae. When the phthora of the nana: 
is put upon the di for example, the martyria of this 
note becomes 3 . The chant is nevertheless, always 
indicated with the four original martyriae. The conso- 
nant letters of the seven syllables of the diapason's 
notes indicate the distance from the ison. For example, 
the 2? of the martyria >> indicates that the chant is 


nana and the A indicates that the interval is a fifth 


4] 


from the’ note ne.? . 

dil. A melody is called netoeides when it expands in 
the area of high notes. I+t ig called hypatoeides when 
it expands in-the area of the low notes. It is called 
mesoeides when it expands in the area of the in between 
notes, Consequently some of the Martyriae are said to 
be of netoeides melody, some of hypatoeides and some 

of mesoeides. Here you have two plates containing the 


mMartyriae. 

Octaves below 
Fourths below 
Twelfths above 
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Fifths above 
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SECOND BOOK 


CHAPTER I 


Concerning the quality in melody | 


112. If the musicians were examining melody only as 
regards height and. lowness, their research would be 
dealing with the quantity of melody alone.t Since, how- 
ever, they examine melody as regards fast and slow, in- 
tense and weak, large and small, smooth and rough and 
many others as well (when a big stroke or blow falls 

in the surrounding air and hits it at many parts, a big 
Sound results; when the blow or stroke are small, the 
Sound too is small. When the stroke or blow fall evenly, 
the sound is smooth; when unevenly, it is rough. When 
they fall freely, the sound is intense; when they meet 
obstacles, the sound is weak),? the musicians! obser— 
vations were expanded and included the quality of melody 
as well. Quality concerns itself with those occurences 
that happen in the air and is perceived by us as time 
and the modes of generating the notes. 

113. Time and the modes of generating the notes are 

tHe elements that can explicate the quality of chant. 
When the notes represented with the neumes are not, 
linked with time-—indications, they resemble to the syl- 
lables of the grammaticians, which have no sense unless 
employed in words. So, time is what links the notes 
—— 


dots appeared that the difference between lowness 
and height is a kind of quantity." Claudius Ptolemaeos, 
Ch. Lit, t. 


“See Gerasenos Nicomachos, Book I, 8. 
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together and brings them to the status of words. The 
modes of generating the notes distinguish the words from 
each other, in order that each word will enunciate its 
particular significance. Because as the "writes, come 
in", "writes: coming", "writes coming", "rights come an, 
"rights coming", “right's coming" have all the same sound 
but the manner of pronunciation, due to the spelling, 


the punctuation or whatever, makes the distinction, in 
the same way, the modes of generating the notes distin~ 
guish the words of the notes, i.e. the theseis,? from 
each other. , 
114. Time, according to the philosophers, is measure 
ment of an object's motion. While a chant is recited, 


let us have the foot or the hand of the musician move 


up and downwards hitting on the kmee. Measuring the 
hand's motion, time is rendered. The time spent from 

one hit to the next is calculated. as one chfonos,. 

115. Each neume revealing one note, spends one chronos. 
The hyporrhoe which indicates two consecutive notes, 

spends two chronoi and each of its notes gets one chronos,? 


CHAPTER II 


Concerning the hypostaseis 


116. Short note is called the one that spends one | 
chronos, though long note is called the one that 
spends many chronoi. Since it often happens though, 
one note to spend many chronoi or one chronos to 


require many notes, certain signs have been used to 
determine all this. These Signs are written below 
or above the neumes of the notes. It is these signs 
that were named hypostaseis. . 

117. It follows that hypostasis is a soundless mu— 
sical sign which notates the quality of the chant 
and is written below the note-neumes, that is, it 

is subscribed to the neumes, though, it might also 
be superscribed on them. It is, in other words, 

@ sign used by the musicians not to represent the 
notes, but to discern and perfect the composition 

of the note-neumes so that they will obtain the 
power to write the chant as the quality demands. 
118. Among the hypostaseis some are in-time (en-— 
chronoi) and some timeless (achronoi). The timeless | 
are modal, they write that is, the modes of gene- 
rating the notes. The in-time are the following: 
Haple . 

Clasma 4 

Gorgon r 

Argon 1 

119. The haple (simple) is written - and is worth 
one chronos. It becomes diple (double) +» when two 
chronoi are required and triple (triple) ..- 
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when three .chronoi are required; it becomes tetra— 
ple (quadruple) ---- when four chronoi are required, 
pentaple (quintuple) --... when five chronoi are 
required and hexaple (sextuple) ---.-. when six 
chronoi are required. To whichever. note the haple 
is subscribed, this note spends two chronoi, one for 
its own neume and one for the haple. The haple is 
subscribed to the hyporrhoe $ and causes delay to 
its second note. It is also subscribed to the kind 
of apostrophos that can receive a gorgon \W and 
to the antikenoma => - The note of any neume sub-— 
scribed by the diple spends three chronoi. The diple 
is subscribed. to all the neumes except the kentamata, 
since they never spend more than one chronos. The 
note of any neume subscribed by the triple, the te— 
traple, the pentaple and the hexaple spends: the ana— 
dlogous chronoi. These Signs are subscribed to the 
‘Same neumes as the diple. When written apart from 
the neumes with a bareia, the haple signifies one 
chronos of silence, the diple two chronoi of Silence, 
the triple three chronoi of silence etc. 

120. The clasma is written > and is worth one chro- 
nos. It is put on all the neumes except the hypor- 
rhoe and the kentemata, because the hyporrhoe recei- 
ves the haple instead of the clasma and the kente- 
mata are never delaying, as said before. The note 

of the neume- which bears the clasma, spends two chro~ 
noi and during the delay the voice waves, so to say. 
121. The gorgon is written r and is worth half a 
chronos. When it is required that two notes spend 
together one chronos, then the gorgon is put on the 
second neume thus \>5 . When it is required that 
three notes together spend one chronos, then it be-— 
comes digorgon and is put again. on the second neume 
thus oy - When it is required that four notes 
together spend one chronos, then it becomes trigorgon 
and is put on the second neume again, like ee 
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and so on. 

122. The gorgon is distinguished into three kinds: 
the half, the whole and the hemiolic. In order to de— 
monstrate this, let us suppose that the chronos as 
by the two notes indicated with these two neumes ~ 

is 4. When it is required that the oligon spends 3 
and the ison 1, then, on the oligon is put the Fe , 
— £. . When it is required that the oligon spends 
2 and the ison 2, then, the r is put upon the oligon 
Coa 2k. - When it is required that the oligon spends 
1 and the ison 3, then, the -r is put upon the oligon 
—-C . The first of these, the rf , is called he- 
migorgon; the second, the r , is called gorgon and the 
third, the +r , trihemigorgon. 

123. The digorgon is distinguished into four kinds. 
When the first note spends half the chronos and, -the 
rest two the other half (the second and the third, that 
is, a quarter each), the digorgon is written >"y,. 

When the first note spends a quarter of the chronos, the 
second half of it and the third a quarter, it is written 
> OA. When the first and the second spend a quarter 
each and the third a half, it is written >= \. when 
the three notes divide the chronos equally among them 
selves, each receiving one third of the chronos, then, 
the number 3 is written after the digorgon thus ah 
This means that the chronos is divided into unpec: in- 
stead of four. , 
124. Such distinctions do not apply on the trigorgon, 
Since it is assumed that the chronos is divided into 
four and that each notes spends @ quarter of the chro- 


nos. As regards the tetragorgon and the pentagorgon, 
if they are ever met, their speed does not permit such 
distinctions to be made. 

125. In brief, the gorgon gives to the note of the . 
neume on which it is put, the value mentioned. It de- 


prives the previous note of one quarter of the chronos 
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--when it is hemigorgon-~-—two quar ters-—whenit-isgorgon— 
and three quarters——when it is trihemigorgon. In the 
case of the digorgon, the one written * , deprives the 
previous note of two quarters of the Chronos, the one 
written f or r* of three quarters and the one written 
3 of two thirds of the chronos.2 

126, The argon is written 1%. It is worth one chronos. 
It is put upon that kind of oligon under which kente-— 
mata stand —, and it requires that the oligon together 
with the kentemata will spend one chronos and the argon 
itself one more chronos. A gorgon is also implied in 
this case, since the two neumes together spend one chro- 
nos. When three chronoi are required, the argon is 
doubled and written +,. When four chronoi are requi- 
red, it is tripled and written 1,. 

(127. When a neume has both a gorgon and an haple, like 
\c- 4, then the gorgon acts first and the haple after. 
Since this position requires two chronoi, it is realized 
in two beats. In the first beat comes the note of the 
ison, spending half the chronos and the note of the 
apostrophos spends the’ remainign half up to the second 
beat. At the second beat the note of this Same apo-. 
strophos is sustained during the second chronos required 
for the haple. The same happens when the neume has 

a digorgon and a diple thus — 5. During the first 
chronos are spent the three notes and during the next 
two chronoi of the diple, the sound of the second note 
of the hyporrhoe is sustained. 

128. No sign is required to indicate the tempo 

as long as it is kept the same in the course of a chant. 
When, however, it changes from fast to slow it is indi- 
cated with the X » which asks for double the speed. 
When it changes from slow to fast it is indicated with 
the X » which-shows that the retardation is redoubled,) 


CHAPTER IIT 


Concerning the timeless hypostaseis® 


129. The timeless hypostaseis, also called modal be— 
cause they notate the modes of generating the notes 
instead of time, are seven: 

The bareia aN 

The homalon -—y 

The antikenoma —7 

The psephiston — 

The heteron “#3 


4%, 


The stavros + 

The endophonon +6 

103. Here below are described the modes of recitation 
that distinguish any note bearing one of the seven hy— 
postaseis: The bareia calls for the note of the neume 
that lies after it, to be pronounced with certain weight, 
so that this note's vitality will be distinguished 
both from the previous and the following notes. The 
bareia is subscribed to all the signs except the kente- 
mata. 

131. The homalon calls for a waving of the voice to 
occur in the larynx together with certain heightening 
of the note of the neume to which it is subscribed. 

It is subscribed to all the neumes except the kente- 
mata, the petaste and the hyporrhoe. 

132. When the antikenoma is subscribed to an oligon 
which is followed by a descending neume, it calls for 
the sound to be pronounced with a push. When under 

the antikenoma is put an haple 7>, a diple ~>or a 


triple we with a descending neume next to it, the sound 
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is pronounced in a way suspended and unseparated. 
The antikenoma is put under all the neumes, except the 
kentemata. It is put before all of them, except the 
hyporrhoe. . 
133. The psephiston calls for a certain power and vita- 
lity to be given to the notes of the neumes under which 
it is subscribed. It is put under the ison and the 
ascending neumes that stand before descending neumes, 
except the kentemata. 
134. The heteron links ascending with descending neumes, 
an ison with an ison, as “-S— , an oligon with an 
ison, as = or an apostrophos, an elaphron and a 
chamele with an ison, as pW O> tp The notes are 
pronounced in a way smoothly and weakly connected. 
135. The stavros calls for the sound of the note after 
whose neume it lies, to be interrupted, so that the 
sound of the next neume will be taken with a new breath. 
136. The endophonon calls for the note of the neume 
to which it is subscribed, to be pronounced from the 
nose. When this neume happens to have a time-sign as 
well, the time is similarily spent. During the delay, 
that is, the sound comes out through the nose, as in 
Nae 

In early times more timeless hypostaseis were 
used, which did not represent the modes of generating 
the notes, but a whole melody. We shall speak about 
these in connection with chant-making. 


CHAPTER IV 


Concerning the differences in: the interpretation of 


the neumes' notes 


137. The early ecclesiastical musicians, observing 
with curious eyes the interpretation of notes, expan— 
ded it to include many modes. They considered, there-~ 
fore, reasonable to represent their chants with as many 
neumes aS many modes of interpretation they were able 
to discover. Otherwise, as the famous writer of eccle- 
Siastical music Gabriel Hieromonachos believed, the 
seven neumes (the ison, the oligon, the kentema, the 
hypsele, the apostraphos, the elaphron and the chamele), 
were sufficient to represent any quantity of a melody. 
So, they increased the neumes in order to write some 

of the quality of the melody too.@ Consequently, a 
difference in the rendering of the notes is observed 
among the neumes by which the quantity of melody is no- 
tated, since the note of the oligon, for example, is 
rendered in one way and the note of the kentemata in 
another. 

138. The oligon calls for the sound to ascend discon— 
nected. Whenever, therefore, continuous tone—by-tone | 
ascent of notes which are susceptive of syllables is 
required, it is represented in the notation with the 
oligon only. When the oligon is subordinated to ‘the 
ison or the descending neumes, the note is pronounced 
more vividly. 

139. The petaste calls for a rise of the sound, a 
little higher from the natural pitch of the tone at 


pes 
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hand. It preserves this peculiarity when it is also 
subordinated by the ison and the descending neumes. 
The petaste is put by itself before one of the descen— 
ding neumes. It is put with a clasma before many des- 
cending neumes. | 


140. The kentemata call for the sound to be continu- 
ous and their note not to be disconnected from the pre- 


vious or the following note. When written above or 
below the oligon, they do not correspond to a syllable 
of a meaningful word. If in this position there happens 
to be a gorgon, it is assumed for the kentemata; on the 
beat, that is, is pronounced the note of the oligon | 
and not of the kentemata, as in ae — . If there 


happens to be an argon thus = » the kentemata are 
included again in the half chronos of the previous note 


and on the beat is pronounced the oligon, which spends 
two chronoi. The analogous is understood when there 
-‘happens to be a double or triple argon, as well as an 
hemigorgon or a trihemigorgon. It should also be known 
that the kentemata are not put at the beginning or after 
‘a petaste, but between the other neumes and that the 
kentemata do not replace the oligon, whereas the oli- 


gon does replace the kentemata in cases that give rise. 
to confusion, such as =4 7350. As the kentemata 
are here confused with the kentema, they give their | 
place to the oligon, so that this position, is written 

‘ ay 3—+75c).- The same happens in other similar 
Situations. e | 
141. The apostrophos, the elaphron and the chamele | 


call for the sound to descend disconnected. They all 


correspond to syllables. When the apostrophos is sub- 
ordinated to the elaphron, it creates continuity between 
its two notes, on. the first of which is understood a 
gorgon. The first note does not correspond to syllable 


of a meaningful word, though the second, which is pro-— 
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nounced on the beat, does correspond to a syllable. 
142. The hyporrhoe calls for its two notes, as well 


as the previous, to descend continuously and with one 
breath. If there happens to be a gorgon, a hemigorgon 
or a trihemigorgon, it is understood for its first note, 
while on the beat of the chronos is pronounced its se- 


cond note. Neither the first or second note correspond 
to a syllable of a meaningful word. The hyporrhoe is 
analyzed thus: (5 5 W277 | Co SS O's Os> 
© 5 O55. Tt should still be known that the hypor- 
rhoe, like the kentemata, is not put at the beginning, 
but it comes after some previous neume. It can come 
after any neume, except the kentemata. It is moreover 
superscribed -on the oligon and the petaste, in which 


case it subordinates them. Two apostrophoi do not re 
place the hyporrhoe, nor does the hyporrhoe replace 
the. two apostrophoi, unless some syllable impedes. 
In such a case, the hyporrhoe is analyzed into two 
apostrophoi, on the first of which is put the gorgon. 
143. The kentema and the hypsele have no peculiar to 
themselves quality. Instead, they receive the quality. 
-. Of the oligon and the petaste, on which they lean like 
on bodies.® When it is required that the ison, which 
is pronounced in one only way, receives a different 
quality, we notate it with the hypostaseis. 


i 
| 
| 
| 


CHAPTER V 


Concerning rhythm 


144. Rhythmics is science of the application of the 
things said about the rhythms.t Rhythm is a system of 
‘Cchronoi in a certain order. It is characterized as .- 
fast and as slow. Four elements are observed in rhythm: 
the thesis, the arsis, the thud and the stilness. Thesis 
is the impetus of a body downwards. Arsis is the impe- 
tus of a body upwards.> Thud is the beating of the 
body. Stilness is the body's stopping.2 

145. Rhythm is created with the occurence of any motion 
which maintains a set order and with the measurement of 
the chronoi spent during it. For example, the tympanist 
plays rhythmically when his beats upon the instrument 
preserve a determined order of the chronoi. When the 


tuthe Greeks honoured rhythmics in earlier times 
and everything concerning the instrumental dialects was 
then more varied. The Greeks are fond of learning now-— 
_adays, but then they were fond of rhythm."Plutarch.2 


“This definition of rhythm is encountered in Ari- 
stides' work. Some say that he got it from Phaedros. 
According to Leophantos, rhythm is composition of chro- 
noi which are considered as regards their analogies and 
symmetry with each other. According to Baccheios, it 
is the measurement of time of any motion that occurs. 
According to Aristoxenos it is time divided by any ele- 
ment which can contribute to rhythm.© According to 
Nicomachos it is an orderly composition of chronoi, 
According to Didymos it is musical order in accordance 
with harmony. According to John Alexandreas it is 
time-—extension, time-contraction and their symmetry. 
The aspects of rhythm considered are three: it is used 
for motionless objects, like when we say that a statue 
has rhythm; it is also used for everything movable, 
like when we say that some one's marching has a good 
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time spent during the beats is measured, whenever the 
rhythm is repeated with the following four: thesis, 
arsis, thud and stillness, the-time of every rhythm 

is found to be equal and similar.3 Rhythm is observed 

at the tympanists, at hand-clapping and at dancers, since 
when the slow and fast lifting (arsis) and posing (thesis) 
of the feet occurs with certain order or certain pro- 
portion to each other, then there is rhythm. It is said 
that the hammering of the blacksmiths when they drop _ 
the hammers upon the anvil with good order is also rhyth— 
mical. 

146. Rhythm is perceived with three of the senses: 


rhythm; it is further used for sound, like when we say 
that some one's Singing has good rhythm. Here we are 
going to discuss the third aspect.d 

. inventors of rhythms were Archilochos, Olympos, 
Orpheus and others. It is said that the invention of 
rhythm-making was made contemporarily with that of po— 
etry. Some say though, that rhythm—making preceded epic 
poetry, because, they say, the epic poets observed first 
the fast and slow lifting (arsis) and posing (thesis) 
of the feet and by conveying these, they made the simi- 
dar combinations of syllables, which we borrow for the 
creation of the meters. For this reason, these combi- 
nations were called feet. In the past, rhythm was called 
masculine by some and melody feminine, because melody 
is passive and formless and stands, in its relation to 
its opposite, as matter. Rhythm though, moulds the me— 
lody and moves it in set order. I+ stands ag the cre- 
ator to its creation.® 


3The musical instruments, such as lyres, auloi, 
phorminx etc. are melodic because on then high and low 
notes are distinguished. The guitar, the clavecin and the- 
like, are harmonic, because they emit the notes harmoni- 
cally. The tympans, dumbelekia, tefia and the like are 
rhythmic, : : 

How is it that the sound emitted by the rhyth— 
mic instruments is pleasing to hearing, while it nei- 
ther rises or falls in pitch? Simply because it has a 
perceptible and ordered number and moves our soul, 
through the sense organ, with a determined and compre— 
hensible order. Because rhythm expands within an area 
that permits the mind to comprehend——through hearing-—~ 
the order of this rhythm. - 
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with the view, like in dancing, with the hearing, 

like in chanting and with the touch, like when feeling 
the pulsations of the arteries. Musical rhythm, how— 
ever, is only perceived with the view and the hearing. 
In music, rhythm applies to the motions of the body, 
to the melody and to the text. There are five parts 
in rhythmmics: one concerning the chronoi, one concer- 
ning the species of the feet, one concerning the tempo 
of the rhythms, one concerning the transformations 

and one concerning rhythm-making (rhythmopoeia)f 
Matterbf rhythm are the chronoi, as matter of melody 
are the notes. We start, therefore, with the chronoi. 


CHAPTER VI 


Concerning the chronoi 


147. We call minimum chronos the one that seems atom 
to us, which is the first to be perceived by the sense 
and is considered undivisible.? In earlier times it 
was also called’short and was notated with the ou. Com 
pound is called the chronos that can be divided. Among 
the compound chronoi. one is double the minimum and was 
also called long and notated with the = , one is triple 
and one is quadruple. The rhythmic chronos g0es up to 
the quadruple only. i 

148. Some among the chronoi, the ones running faster 
than the regular, are called circular, others, the ones 
that use composite notes and delay more, are called 
excessive. Among all the chronoi, some are called rhy th— 
mical, some rhythmless and some rhythmlike. Rhythmical 
are the ones that preserve with each other an order 
proportioned in some way. Rhythmless are the comple- 
tely unordered ones. Rhythmlike are the ones that stand 
in between. This means that they possess part of the 
order of the rhythmical and part of the disorder. of the 
rhythmless, > 

149. The chronoi are measured with the thesis and the. 
arsis. When the minimum chronos is on the thesis, it 

is notated with the O, when it is on the arsis, it is no-~ 
tated with the 1. On the thesis we beat the right kmee 
with the right hand and on the arsis, the left knee 

with the left hand.! “As a rhythmic exercise for the 
ee 


lone might now ask: "Since it is an arsis, why do 
we beat on the knee?" Indeed, in early times the rhythms 
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beginners, we pronounce the beat of the thesis doum and 
that of the arsis tek. a 

150. The minimum chronos has its sign undotted, like 
0, 1, the double is dotted with the haple, like or i 
the triple with the diple, like 6, 1 and the quadruple 
with the triple, like 0, 1. This way, the length of 
any chronos becomes evident. 

151. Ratio is the relation of two dissimilar quanti- 
ties to each other.& Among the rhythmic chronoi, we. 
observe three ratios: the equal, the double and the 
hemiolic.3 One chronos compared to itself gives the 


ratio of equality, like O 1. Here, the thesis compared 
to the arsis, shows the equality of the chronos. Two 
chronoi compared to one give the double ratio, like 
001. Here the two theseis compared to the one arsis 


appear to have double the time. Threechronoi compared 
+o two give the hemiolic ratio, like 0001 1<¢ 

151. Between the beating of the thesis and the arsis, 
we observe the thud and the stillness. The thud is 
emitted simultaneously with the beating on the tympan 


and lasts until a second beat occurs. The duration of 
the thud should be as required by the chronos. This 
duration is the result of the stopping of the hand and 
it is what we call stillness. We pronounce the thud 
as said, with the doum and the tek. Their pronunciation 


were practiced in a different way, but we, being after | 
facility, follow the way it is done today. | 


2Doum and tek are Ottoman words. Such syllables . 
a@re pronounced until the student has practiced the rhythms | 
well. later, such pronunciations are given up and, in- 
stead, the syllables of the song are said. 


3By quantity, are here understood the time—lengths 
of the arsis and the thesis, whence the dissimilarity of 
the equal ratio is gstablished. The epitriton ratio is 
also added by some. This results when the 3 is compared 
to the 4, like Ol. 
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during the chronos is equal with the predetermined du- 
ration of the thud. The stillness is not pronounced, 
but it holds the hand motionless as long as the thud 
requires minus half a minima chronos and then, the 
other hand starts to be lifted. 

153. In order to show that with an example, let us 
beat this foot: 0°10. The right hand beats the long 
chronos of the thesis 0 on the right knee and with the 
pronunciation of the doum starts the thud. Then, the 
right hand remains in stillness until the double chronos 
is spent and the thud of the thesis 0 ceases. The left 
hand starts being lifted after the hemiolic of the chro- 
nos of 0 is spent, in order to beat right at the end of 
the double chronos of the 0 by falling on the left knee 
and thus give rise to the thud of the arsis l. Then, 
the left hand becomes still and the right is lifted in 
order to beat on the right knee at the end of the one 
chronos of the 1. When the right hand falls again to 
beat the thud of the thesis 6, there is stillness. 

154. It follows that when two similar and isochronous 
signs are adjacent, as inO0 O ii, the stillness of the 
first is shorter than that of the second, because for 
the first thesis it is required to lift the hand in 
order to beat the second and thus cease the stiliness, 
whereas the second thesis lasts during itself and the 
two next arseis. The same occurs with the two arseis. 


CHAPTER VII 


Concerning the feet 


155. A foot is part of an entire rhythm and permits 
us to comprehend rhythm's entirety. A foot is composed 
of neither theseis or arseis alone. Instead, the the- 


seis are interwoven with the arseis—-either one of the : 
former with many of the latte, or many of the former | | 
with one of the latter--and constitute the feet. It | 
follows that parts of the feet are the arsis and the 
thesis.2 There is a two-point foot, as the O 1 or the 
1 0, a three-point foot, as the 011, the 0 1, the 
001, theO01, the 110 or the i 0, a four-point 
foot, as the 00 11 or the 611 etc. The'foot oi 
is said to be composed of a thesis and a two-point ar- 


sis. The foot i 0 is composed of a three-point arsis 
and a four-point thesis.t 

156. The genera of the feet are three: the equal, the 
double and the hemiolic. Equal is the dactylic because 
its one thesis is equal with its two arseis, Om As 
Double is the iambic because its thesis is double its 


arsis, 1 0. Hemiolic is the paeonic because its two 
theseis have a hemiolic ratio to its arsis, 00 1.2 


luprime is called the chronos that cannot be di- 
vided by any of the rhythmic elements. TIwo—point chro— 
nos is the one that counts twice the prime. Three-point 
chronos is the one that counts three times the prime. 
Four-—point chronos is the one that counts four times 
the prime." Aristoxenos p.280. 


2nSome add the epitriton genus for the ratio 3 
to 4. There exist more genera which are called irrational 
not because they have no ratio, but because their ratios 
do not conform with the genera mentioned. Their rela— 
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157. -Within the dactylic genus there are six rhythmic 
feet: . 

O 1 Simple prokeleusmatikos.3 

OO 2. 2 Double prokeleusmatikos, which also occurs 
as 1100. 

611 Anapaestos with the major.4 

110 Anapaestos with the minor. 

0 i Simple spondeios. 

0 YT Double spondeios.? 

158. Within the iambic genus there are four rhythmic 
feet: , 
10or0i TIambus 

O11 Trochaeos, which Baccheios calls Choreios. 

ae ae 

602 Significant trochaeos.7 

159. In the paeonic genus there are two rhythmic. feet: 
001 Two~limbed paeon. 


tions are governed by numbers rather than by the rhyth- 
mic species." Aristides.c¢ 


3The prokeleusmatikos is also called pyrrhichios. 
The reverse of it is the hegemon foot, 1 0.4% 


4this is also calles dactylos (finger) because the 
order of the syllables corresponds to the parts of a 
finger. It was called anapaestos (striking back) either 
because it was set in reverse order or because the sound 
rushed over the short syllables and poses on the long.® 


2Also called major spondeios. It is composed of 
a four-point thesis and a four-point arsis.f 


®1+ is callea upright because of its solemn de- 
clamation and foundation.S It is composed of a four- 
point arsis and an eight-—point thesis. 


TIt is called significant because being compo- 
sed of slow chronoi, it is applied on meanings of con- 
sequence, as it attracts the attention with the doubling 
of its thesis.4 It is composed of two four-point the- 
seis and one four-point arsis. 
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0106i Accessible paeon, Sti 

160. The smaller rhythm a foot of equal ratio can 

fill in, is .a two-point rhythm. I+ can, on the other 
hand, fill in a rhythm of up to sixteen points. Larger 
rhythms in this genus it is not possible to distinguish. 
The smaller rhythm a foot of double ratio can fill in; 

is a three-point rhythm, 1 O and the larger, an eighteen 
point rhythm. The foot of hemiolic ratio starts with 

a five-point rhythm,0 0 1 and fills in up to a twenty 
five-point rhythm. 


» 


8the paeon is called two-limbed, in other words, 
with two members, because it makes use of theseis in 
two parts and one arsis, that is, a two-point thesis, 
a simple thesis and a two-point arsis. It is called 
accessible because it makes use of four parts, one 
long thesis, one long arsis, two long theseis and one 
long arsis and is composed of two arseis and two dif— 
ferent theseis. 

To sum up, all the feet the rhythms consist OL ; 
are twelve, These rhythmic feet were called rhythms 
too in earlier times as we read in Baccheios and in 
Aristides, who says: "Among the rhythms, some are com 
posite and some non-composite. Non-composite are the 
ones that make use of one chronic foot, like the four- 
point ones. Composite are the ones composed of two 
or more genera, like the twelve-point ones.. Mixed 
rhythms are the ones that are analyzed sometimes into 
chronoi, sometimes into rhythms."J 


CHAPTER VIII 


Concerning the meters® 

161. Measured is called the chant whose melodic neumes 
are separated with vertical lines that enclose melodic 
fragments of as many chronoi as the meter contains. 

The meters are formed in the following manner. 

162. One thesis and one arsis, which count for two 
chronoi, form the meter marked with 2. For this meter 
we beat once on the knee and once in the air. This 
meter is identical with the prokeleusmatikos foot Ol. 
163. One thesis and two arseis, which count for three 
chronoi, form the meter symbolized with 3. For this 
meter we beat once on the knee and twice in the air, 
O11 or else, with a short beat on the knee and a 
long in the air, in which case this meter is identical 
with the iambic foot 0 l. | 

164. Two theseis and two arseis, which count for four 
chronoi, form the meter marked with 4. For this meter 
we beat twice on the knee and twice in the air. This 
meter is identical with the double prokeleusmatikos 
foot 0 O01 1. 

165. Two theseis and three arseis, which count for five 
chronoi, form the meter marked with 5. For this meter . 
we beat twice on the kmee and three times in the air 
—-to the right, to the left and upwards. If we beat 
one long thesis, another short and one long arsis, this 
meter becomes identical with the foot called two-limbed 
paeon 0 Ol. | 
166. Two theseis and four arseis, which count for six 


chronoi, form the meter marked with 6. For this meter 
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we beat twice on the Imee and three times in the air 
--to the right, to the left and a long beat upwards. 
The European musicians apply still more meters which 
they call compound. We will not talk about them here, 
since we do not make use of them. | 


167. When we divide a melody--which is already comple- 


tely written with its quantitaive neumes and qualita~— 
tive signs--into any of the mentioned meters by drawing 


the vertical lines, we have to be careful with the 
following: 


168. The neumes enclosed between the vertical lines 


should write a melody of as many chronoi as many the— 
seis and arseis are contained in the meter. If the 
meter, for example, contains one thesis and two arseis, 


the vertical lines will enclose neumes which notate 


a melody of three chronoi; etc. ; 

169. At times, at the point where a meter should be 
separated with the vertical line, occurs a neume which 
is indivisible because of the length of its note. In | 
such a case we leave this meter undivided and divide | 
the next to it. As this results to a meter of eight 

chronoi, that is of two theseis and two arsies and again 

two theseis and two arseis, we write on the meter the 

number 8 to indicate this. In related cases we write 
the 7, the 6, the 5, the 3 and the 2.° | 
‘170. Emphasis is when the melodic length of the syllable | 
of a significant word starts and ends together with the | 
meter, For example, in "Tas eonepivas" the syllables «vu 


and pt of the word Kupieé receive a melodic length 


. KY vy v > a . 
This length is worth four Sestee. If ieee with 
which I divide the entire troparion is of four chronoi 
as well, then, I obey the emphasis, if not, I spoil it. 
171. The melody of the syllables yw and pt, having a 


duration of eight chronoi, is enclosed in two meters 
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of the kind marked with the 4. The first meter, having 
the vertical line before the oligon, contains the oli- 
gon, the kentemata, the petaste and the apostrophos. 

The second contains the ison, the hyporrhoe, the oli- 
gon and the apostrophos, after which lies the vertical 
line again. The melodic length of the syllables, there- 
fore, starts and ceases together with the meter. 

.1i72. We start the division into meters from the point 
where a melodic length of a syllable of four or two 
ehronoi occurs. If a final note, which might be either 
short or of two and three chronoi, preceded, the time— 
value of this note is determined from the next emphasis. 
In the troparion mentioned, for example, on the word 
eoxxs the syllable x«s gets three chronoi because of 
the following emphasis of the syllables xv and PL. 


CHAPTER Ix 


Concernign the rhythnus 


ace Rhythmical chant is the one whose melodic notes 
preserve the same order with the chronoi of the rhythm. 
For this reason, the neumes of the melody are separa-— 
ted by vertical. lines which enclose a melodic fragment 
of as many chronoi as the rhythm contains. Every rhythm 
is composed of the feet mentioned. It is composed 
either in union or in period. A rhythm is in union 
when its composition consists of two simple and dis-— 
similar feet. It is in period when its composition 
consists of more than two dissimilar feet.2 

174. The rhythms in union in the dactylic genus are 
two, the following: 

0101 Ionic with the major. 

016i Tonic with the minor.) 

175. In the iambic genus they are also two, the fol-— 
lowing: 

i001 Baccheios with the iambus. 

O 110 Baccheios with the trochaeos.2 

176. The rhythms in period in the iambic genus are 


Ltt was called ionic for the vulgarity of its 
rhythm, because the Ions were caricatured for their 
vulgarity. The first is composed of a simple spondeios 
and a two-point prokeleusmatikos; the second is in the 
reverse order.® Baccheios the 01d calls this rhy thm 
baccheian and says that it is composed of an egemon 
and a spondeios, O10 i. 


emhey were called baccneian because they are sui- 
table for bacchanal chants. The first of them has first 
an sone and then a trochaeos; the second is the re- 
verse.© 


twelve, the following: 


1001060101 £4Trochaeos with the iambus. 

0116 6101 Trochaeos with the baccheios. 

0101100601 4Baccheios with the trochaeos. : | 
610161106 TIambus epitritos. 

(oie ec Ses Ac a6 JIambus with the trochaeos. | 
10611616 Iambus with the baccheios. 
‘16010621106 Bacceios with the iambus. | 
10101061 =Trochaeos epitritos. | 
10106161 Simple baccheios with the iambus. 
01011610 Simple baccheios with the trochaeos. 
611060106001 Middle iambus. | 
10616116 Middle trochaeos.3 | 


177. With the blending of these genera, more rhythmi- 
cal species are produced, like: 


61 Prosodiac of three | | 


10601 First dochmios. s 
1001216111 Second dochmios.4 

+ ve a ects lL Prosodiags 08 two unions.? 
0 Tae Stee 

Osh £1. 


3Among the twelve rhythms in period, four are 
composed of an iambus and three trochaeoi, the next 
four of one trochaeos and three iamboi and the remai- 
ning four,of two iamboi. 


4Raccheios the Old says that the dochmios is com 
posed of an iambus, an anapaestos and the paeon on the 
basis, 1O1100110. , 

The paeon is composed of one choreios and one 
egemon, 0-110. 

The same writer displays another rhtyhm which he 
calls enoplion and is composed of iambus, egemon, cho- 
reios and iambus, 10100110. Others say that 
the enoplion, called prosodiac by some, is composed of 
one spondeios, one pyrrhichios, one trochaeos and one. 
iambus, 010161106. 


These two are composed of two baccheioi and the 
ionic with the major. 
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16001106 Prosodiac of four.6 
Tambus-like "\, Irrational choreioi.7 
Trochaeos—like 

1111 Gretan.8 

a Dactylos on the baccheios with the trochaeos,. 

1 Dactylos on the baccheios with the iambus. 

111 Dactylos on the iambus-like choreios. 

1a Dactylos on the trochaeos-—like choreios.2 

6 Dactylos with the iambus,l0+h 


178. This is how many rhythms are preserved for us 


COODCO OOH HO 
OOD OG OR 26. 
HOO FH HOO 


by Aristides and Baccheios the Old. The Ottomans have 
nearly thirty-two rhythms, among which we enumerate 
twelve, the simpler and more handy. They use two more. 
marks, the 2 and the 1-. The 2 indicates two short 


6the first is composed of one pyrrhychios, one 
iambus and one trochaeos, the second of the same three 
with the addition of one iambus.® 


TThe iambus-like is composed of a long arsis and 
two short theseis. Considering its rhythm, it looks 
_like the dactyl, but considering the number of the parts 
' of the word, it looks like an iambus, because the iambus 
is 100, that is 10. The trochaeos-like is composed 
of two short arseis and one long thesis. 


Sthis got its name from the nation.& 


Ithe first dactyl is construvted of a trochaic 
thesis and an iambic arsis, the second in the reverse 
order, the third receives one of the choreioi on the 
thesis and the other on the arsis and the third is the 
reverse to this. 


lOaristides says that the cretan rhythm consists 
of a trochaic thesis, a trochaic arsis and an iambic 
arsis. As it seems that the text is erroneous when he 
says: "There are still more rhythms, six in numbers * 
while he enumerates five rhythms, Meibom, correcting 
the text, writes: "The cretan rhythm consists of a 
trochaic thesis and a trochaic arsis, 0011. The 
rhythm dactyl with the iambus consists of an iambic 
thesis and an iambic arsis, 0011." In fact, the 
exposition of this rhythm was deduced by Meibom from 
Aristides' list. 


CHAPTER X 


A list of Ottoman rhythms 


179. ‘In Turkish the rhythm is called usul and it is 
taught above all to the beginners. For the Turks it 
fulfills a double purpose. One is the same as for us. 
The other- leads them to remember the chants they are 
taught or teach, because the Ottomans use no neumes 
to write the chants, but keep them in their memory with 
the rhythms. Here below we give a list of twelve of 
these rhythms, the following: 
Sofyan 0041 or 0 2. 2 
Duhek O 110 i, whose double is 0010i1- 22. 
Semai 0 20 I whose fast is 01101. 
Cember 020001110122, 
Devri-kebir 6610120111061 22. 

2 


° 


Bereysan 0161001006061-22. 

Muhamez 0261061261261-22. | 
Remel 02062262611601661-22. | | 
Rerit (01.1 69 10-8011 6 5:06: 2: 20.3. 2 O42 2, | 
Sakit. 0° 2-0°2°2°0-2-6.2.210:0°2'0 11-0 2:0 6.1.2.0 1.2 


6 1-2 2, 

Nim-sakil 0262260261122. 

Nim-devir 0010001- 22. - | 
180. Observing the composition of the Ottoman rhythms, 
we find that the sofyan is the same with the paeon, that 
the semai consists of one paeon and one spondeios, 00 io 
) 1, as the 001 is the same with the 0 2 when played. 
In the same way, we might be able to analyze into feet 
all the Ottoman rhythms and to reflect that there is 


some proportion in them too. 
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181. Nim-sakil was called a rhythm because it is part 
of the entire rhythm sakil. The same way are called 
nim-hafif and nim—devir, in other words, half-hafif 
and half-devir, parts, that is, of the entire rhythms 
hafif and devir. The section, therefore, of one rhythm 
constitutes a smaller rhythm for the Turks. Moreover, 
they compose some rhythms not only of an entire rhythm 
‘and its half, but also of two, three, four and five 
entire rhythms. F 
182. The beginning of a rhythm coincides with the be- 
ginning of a melody. Sometimes though, the beginning 
of the rhythm comes first and the melody starts on the 
second or third rhythmical sign. The cadence of the 
rhythm coincides with the cadence of the melody too. 
Sometimes though, in the cadences in the middle of the 
chant, the rhythmical cadence comes first. P, 


CHAPTER XI 


Concerning the rhythmic emphasis 


183. Rhythmic emphasis is the concurence of every thud 
of the rhythm with every note of the melody. In other 
words, there is rhythmic emphasis when each neume of 


the melody receives one thud of arsis or thesis of the 
rhythm. To elucidate this, let us adapt the melody "ew 
Kanu YSe1s" on the rhythm 0 0 0 111, which is called 
dactylos on the iambus—like choreios. 
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184. The vertical lines enclose as many melodic neumes 
as the rhythm, on account of its chronoi, requires. 
Right after the line lies an oligon with a kentema, 
representing the note Di. This asks for two chronoi 
and coincides with the thud of the ep which too asks 
for two chronoi. Next lie the two isa representing 

the notes Di and Di, which ask for one chronos each 

and coincide with the thuds of O 0, which ask for one 
chronos each too. Then, lie an apostrophos and an ison, 
representing the notes Ga and Ga, which ask for one 
chronos each and coincide with the thuds of l 1, which 
ask for one chronos each too. Next lies the oligon, 
representing the note Di, which asks for two chronoi 
and which coincides with the thud of the 1 that asks 
for two chronoi. The rhythm is thus completed. 

185. Any neume that has a gorgon, a digorgon etc, is 
linked to the preceding note and counts as one with it. 
This way it can coincide with a thud requiring one chro- 
nos. If the preceding note has a clasma, a diple Sis; 
its note together with the note which has the gorgon 

or the digorgon is considered as coincident with the 
thud of the rhythmic sign. We can, therefore, say 

that every thud coincides with every note. 

186. The cadence of the last verse's melody in a tro~ 
parion must coincide with the end of the rhythm, although 
the cadences of the other verses' melodies might not 
coincide with the endings of the rhythms. For this 
reason, if the three first verses comprise the rhythm 
ten times, the two last verses comprise the same rhythm 
Six times, this is three times each, neither the melo-— 
dy or the rhythm being in excess. 

187. The chronos that goes by without any note for 

the completion of a rhythm (which might occur in the 
middle of a troparion, if the rhythm is in excess of 


the melody), is called in rhythmics an empty chronos. 


We mark this with the haple, the diple or the triple, 
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depending on its length. If this empty chronos is the 
minimum, it is called leimma (remainder) of rhythms. 
If it is long, that is double the mninwm, If 16 cai< 
led prosthesis (addition) .2 

188. The following might be determined about the en 
phasis, after long study and meticulous work: Which 
melody is peculiar to 0, which to 1 or to O and which 
to.1; which melody belongs to one rhythm and which to 
another; whether various rhythms belong to one melody 
or various melodies to one rhythm; furthermore, which 
rhythm starts together with the melody, which rhy thm 
starts before the melody and which after the beginning 
of the melody. 


CHAPTER XIT 


Concerning the modes of the rhythms 


189. Three modes are considered in rhythmics: the 
-systaltic, the diastaltic and the hesychastic. Sys- 
taltic is the rhythm by which we can move into grie- 
vious passions, diastaltic is the one by which we in- 
cite to excitement and hesychastic the one by which. 

we drive the soul to peace. 

190. Those among the simple rhythms which start with 

a thesis are of the hesychastic mode. The ones that 
start with an arsis have diastaltic mode. This is so 
because the former seem as if they bring into the mind 
some kind of rest, while the latter seem like if they 
bring into the mind agitation and unrest. The hesychas— 
tic mode appears more elegant when it is made of rhythms 
ordered with equal ratio. The diastaltic mode appears 
more enthusiastic when it is made of rhythms whose ra- 
tio is observed to be hemiolic. Moreover, the rhythms 
with slow time-agogic are hesychastic and the ones with 


fast time-agogic are fervent and vigorous.t 


tne rhythms are more peaceful when they start 
with a thesis and give a sense of order, though the ones 
that start with a sound on an arsis are agitating. The 
ones that include integral feet in their periods are 
better formed, though the ones that comprise the ending 
of the feet are the opposite. The ones that have short 
emtpy chronoi are simple and trivial, though those that 
have them long are most majestic. The ones composed of 
equal ratios are more elegant because they are smoother, 
Those of unequal ratios are for the reverse reason 
emotive. Moderate are the ones of double ratios, havin 
both unquietude for their being unequal and smoothness 
for their being integral and with rounded ratios. Among 
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191. The composite rhythms are diastaltic in mode, 
because, being composed of mostly unequal rhythms, they 
are passionate and bring agitation and disturbance to 


the soul. They become even more passionate when they | 


are composed of several rnythms of various genera, be- 


cause the composite rhythms ‘that remain in one genus, - 
move the soul less, but those that change into other 
genera drug the soul with force to every change and 
. oblige it to follow and identify itself with the va-— 
riety.2 


192. Psalmody, being considered of the systaltic and 


the hesychastic modes, is more often set to rhythms 
of equal ratios, long and extended. The pyrrhychioi, 
that is, the war-—dances, being considered of the dia- 


those of equal ratios, the ones composed of short chro- 
noi only, are very fast, more fervent, but ordered. The 
ones composed of mixed chronoi stand in between. The 
ones whose feet nappen to be composed of long chronoi, 
give a sense of even more order. For this reason, we 
find that the short chronoi are applied on the war-—songs, 
the mixed in dances, the long in sacred hyms. Being 
distinguished with serious involvement and love to i 
their country, the Greeks brought their intellect to 
modesty by the equality and length of the chronoi, mo- 
desty being the health of the soul. The ones of he- 
miolic ratio are, as said, more vital. Among them, the 
accessible has more motion, agitating the soul with the 
double thesis, but lifting the intellect upwards with 
the size of the arsis. Among those of double ratios, 
the simple trochaeoi and iamboi appear fast, are fervent / 
and fit to dancing. The upright and the significant, 
having more long sounds, lead towards dignity. So, the 
simple rhythms are such. 
The composite are more passionate because most 
often the ratios of the rhythms constituting them are 
: unequal and give a very agitating impression. Tloreover, 
pote they even do not always preserve the same order of their 
ie unordered rhythms, but they might start with a long and 
end on a short and the reverse, or even start once with 


a thesis and then begin the period in some other way. 
Most passionate are the ones composed of many rhythms, 
Since irreszularity is even greater in them. They bring, 
therefore, variety. to the motions of the body and lead 

the intellect to not so little agitation." Arist. Book II, 
Oh 
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staltic mode, are set to rhythms of hemiolic ratios 
and of short, that is simple, chronoi. The dances 

that stand in the between and are considered of the 
diastaltic mode--the ones that do not lead the soul 
into passion, but motivate it to move the body with 


pleasure--are set to rhythms of double ratios but mixed. 


CHAPTSR XIII 


Concerning the transformation of rhythms 


193. As tne soul rejoices through tne eyes with the 
variety of colours, througn tne touch with the variety 

of touches, through the tasting with the variety of 

food and through the smelling with the variety of smells, 
in the same way the soul is variably disposed with | 
the variety of sounds and rhythms, through hearing, 

For this reason, tne musicians, looking towards an aim, 
make use of the transformation of rhythms.1 | 
104. Transformation is to change either the rhythms 

or their tempo.? When the declamation of chant becomes 

slower or faster by moving from one rhythm to another, | 
the transformation is called rhythmic.2 When the same 

rhy thin is maintained, while its chronoi retard or speed 

up, it is called a tempo transformation. 

195. Tempo is the velocity or retardation of the 


chronoi. In other words, when the ratio of the 


theseis to the arseis is preserved, but the sizes of 


luwe observe that many things happen with the 
ae rhythms, such as, while the ratio determined by the 
eas genera remains tne same, the sizes of the feet change 
s according to the power of the tempo; and, while the | 

sizes remain the same, the feet become dissimilar. It 

is obvious that the differences of the divisions and 

formations take place around a stable size. To conclude, 
rhythi-making moves in many different ways, but the feet, 
by which we symbolize tne rhythms, have unique and al- 
ways the same motions." Aristoxenos Book II, 34. 


j 
i 
| 
| 
| 
1 


For the Ottomans, the rhythm of the pestes 
becomes semai. 


14 
each cnronos move forward differently.? For example, 
if we find two different chants that have the rhy thm 
000111, which is called dactylos on the trochaeos— 
like choreios, we see that while the ratio of the three 
theseis to the three arseis is maintained, the time 
spent in one chant for the same rhythm is less than 
in the other, in such a degree that the chant which 
contains the rhythm ten times spends equal time with 
the other which contains the same rhythm five times. 
In rhythm, therefore, the ratios of the theseis to 
the arseis are predetermined, but the tempo is unde-— 
termined. 
196. Tempo transformation appears in all tne cherou-~ 
bika and the koinonika that have kratemata. The trans— 
formation is notated yx for the fast and } for the 
Slow, because the cheroubika and the koinonika are 
chanted -inx slow tempo but the kratemata in fast. 
Nevertheless, whther their tempo is transformed or 
not, they preserve from beginning to end one and the 
same rhythm. 
197. Tempo transformation is not always allowed, 
It is allowed for the cheroubika and the koinonika, 
because of their kratemata, as well as for other pa- 
padika chants like the polyeleoi, pasapnoaria, oikoi, 
lessons, dochae etc. In the doxologies, the tempo is 
allowed to become faster in the "<'Axtos 0 Oeds" ete, 
It is allowed to become slower in the asmatikon. In 
the calophonic heirmoi it is allowed in those points 
of the melodies that are indicated with the tempo 
marks, 


CHAPTER XIV 


Concerning rhythm-making 


198. Rhythm-making is the power of inventing rhythms. 
It is divided in three: the recetpt, the use and the 
mixing. Receipt is to know which rhythm we must make 
use of. Use is to render the correct arseis to the 
theseis. Mixing is to interweave the feet of the rhythms 
with each other, because perfect rhythm-making is the 
one that includes all rhythmical formations.2 

199. If you are considering the creation of a rhythn, 
you should display all the minimum chronoi and divide 
them into rhythmic formations. If these formations 
have to each other any of the ratios that the chronoi 
of the feet have, they have good rhythm; if not, reform 
them again and again until the division of the whole 
turns out to have some ratio. 

200. When there is a group of ten, O000000000, you 
should observe that a rhythm cannot be made out of a 
pair and an octave, because rhythmically, the quadruple 
ratio is not good. If you divide the octave into a 
triad and a group of five, you still have no rhythmical 
ratio. If, however, you divide the five into three and 
two, 000, 00; 000, 0 0, then each three will have 
hemiolic ratio to each two points. Therefore, that is 
what the ten points .consist of. 

201. You could also divide the ten points into six and 
four, 000000, 0000. Thus a rhythmic formation 
of four and six points is composed, which has hemiolic 
ratio. Let us finally divide the ten points into two 
five points, 00000, 00000, which can either be 
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both simple and have equal ratio, or else, they could 
be divided as said before into three and two-point 
Groups as composite rhythms.» 

202. The receipt, therefore, showed us three rhythmic 
formations, 000, 0.0,000,00;00000,00000; 
enone 00 0, 0000. The use will render the correct 
arseis to the theseis, since no foot consists of the- 
seis alone. If in the first rhythmic formation, you 
make out of the three points of the first group of five, 
two theseis, one long and the othér short and out of 

the other two points a long arsis, the first group of 
five gives a two—limbed paeon, Ooi. If you do the 
same for the second group of five, then, the whole ten— 
point rhythm gives two two-limbed paeons, 001, 00 i, 
as it was divided with hemiolic ratio, which is that 

of the paeonic genus. 

203. If in the second rhythmic formation, which consists 
of a group of six and a group of four and has hemiolic 
ratio000000, 0000, you make three long the- 
seis and three similarly long arseis, you create the 
accessible paeon, Oi oO Gas . 

204. If in the third rhythmic formation, which consists 
of two groups of five and has the ratio of equality 
00000,00000, you make out of the first points, 
five short theseis and out of the remaining five points, 
five short arseis, you create the simple five-point pro- 
keleusmatilos. Since, however, this foot is not-in 

use, analyze the group of five into a triad and a pair 
000, 0 0. Thus you produce a trochaeos out of the 
triad, Olanda prokeleusmatikos out of the pair, 

O01. Ina similar way it is possible to produce an 
iambus and a prokeleusmatikos, 1 Oo 0 1, out of the 
other group of five. | 
205. The mixing interweaves the feet that it finds 


prepared and constructs an entire rhythm. For example, 


when a paeon is interwoven with another paeon, a ten- 
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point rhy thn, 0°01 0-0 is is constructed. When, on the 
other hand,a paeon is interwoven with a prokeleusmatikos 
and an iambus, this ten-point rhythm is constructed: 0 0 
DO ABO, 
206. If a spondeios is interwoven with a prokeleusma— 
tikos, the 0 1 O 1 is produced which is called ionic 
with the major. When one iambus is interwoven with 
three trochaeoi, the 1001061061 is produced. 
207. The mixing interweaves not only feet with feet, 
but also rhythms with feet and rhythms with rhythms, in 
order to set up a rhythmic body. An example of this 
is the prosodiac with three, which is the interweaving 
of a prokeleusmatikos foot and a baccheian rhythm. 0 1 
1661. Also, this prosodiac 1006010101 is the 
interweaving of a baccheian rhythm and the rhythm ionic 
with the major. 

Among what is stated by Aristides Quintilianos 
concerning the rhythms, that is what we have to say. 


CHAPTER XV 


Concerning the cheironomia 
ee ap eee 


208. According to the ecclesiastical musicians, chei- 
ronomia is motion of the hand done with the purpose 
to make a melody visible and to measure the time elap— 
sing, according with the rules of rhythmics. As the 


ecclesiastical musicians say: 


The cheironomia is law handed over to us by the 
Holy Fathers. The chanter begins the cheironomia 
the instant his voice is emitted, in order, by this 
cheironomia, to indicate the chant that has started 
The chanter is using the cheironomia like an assis— 
tant who knows the various proportions, so that he 
might sing properly and not carelessly. 


209. It is said that the cheironomia was indispen- 


sable to the chanter, because by it he was able to 
see the compositions of the quantitative and quali- 
tative neumes by which every melody was written. 
Whoever knew the cheironomia well therefore, chanted 
harmoniously, rhythmically and orderly. At present, 
however, it is of no other use to us but as information 
about the etymologies of some neumes which got their 
name from the cheironomia. , 

elO. The ison was called thus because it keeps the 
sound unbending. Its cheironomia was done the way 
we make the sign of Cross, three fingers forming the 
symbol of the Holy Trinity. 

ell. The oligon was called thus because with it we 
ascend a little, that is, an interval of one tone, 
while with the kentema we ascend two tones disconti- 
nuously and with the nypsele four tones. We compare 


the oligon with the kentema and the hypsele, because 
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84 
the first inventors of the neumes used for the ascent 
these three neumes only. The cheironomia of the oli~ 
gon was done with the gesture that symbolizes our Lord's 
holy hand when he said: "Shoot the net to starboard 
and you will make a catch." . 
212. The petaste got its name from the cheironomia, 
because when it was done, the hand went up and skimmed. 


This gesture was done with the five fingers held to~— 
gether and appeared’ as if the hand was flying, the 
way the Lord's hand is symbolized when he said to the 
paralytic: "Take up your bed and walk." 

213. Etymologically, the kentema derives from its 
cheironomia, because the person who did it, formed 
his forefinger as if it was pricking. The two kente— 
mata had the same cheironomia too. Both cheirono- 


miae were done the way deity and humanity are symbo— 
lized. 

214. The hypsele was so called because no other 
neume rises the sound so high. The chamele was so 
called because no other neume lowers the sound so 
much and what lies low is called chamelon. The hy- 
psele and the chamele had no cheironomia for them 


selves alone, as has the kentema, because the kentema, 
the hypsele, the elaphron and the chamele among the 


neumes, were called spirits (pneumata) and had com— 
mon cheironomiae with the bodies (somata), which is 
what all the remaining neumes were, except the hypor— 
rhoe, which was called neither body or spirit.® 

215. The apostrophos was so called, because it turns 
the sound away from the high pitch towards the low | 
and stands opposite to the oligon. ‘The elaphron was 
called so, because the two notes were descending with 
lightness and not the way they descend with the two 
-apostrophoi. The hyporrhoe got its name because the 
sound, it is said, flows in the larynx like water 


flowing under small stones.? 
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216. Judging from the emphasis, it appears that the 
cheironomia had the genus of a dactylic rhythm and was 
realized on the double prokeleusmatikos foot, or 

else, on the meter 4, which is acomplished with two 


theseis and two arseis (154), because all the old 


chants composed while the cheironomia was still in 
use, are found to preserve the emphasis (170) when 
set to this rhythn.+ 


lfhe cheironomia began to be performed in the 
church right away with the use of chanting. It reached 
its highest point under the emperor Theophilos at the 
year 830 A.D. because it was indeed performed by kings 
too and this emperor found it very entertaining to do 
the cheironomia even in joyful celebrations. After 
the fall of the Roman Empire, the cheironomia gradual- 
ly decayed but was nevertheless preserved at least 
up to the year 1640, as at that time a certain Jacob, 
a Venetian barbar, asked the protopsaltes Demetres 
Tamias from Crete, what is the reason for the custom | 
of the cheironomia and the chanting of the terere in | 
the Bastern Church. The answer to this gave, at the 
request of Demetres Tamias, the philosopher Gerasimos, 
Blachos and Cretan. (in our times however, the use 
of the cheironomia is completely unknown) "With the 
nodding and blessing of our most holy Archbishop, they 
(the four domestikoi of the Great Church) start the 
honorable and God-pleasing praise, formulated by the 
very lips of our most wise King Leon, sent from-God; 
and after the utterance of this and the artful motion 
of the cheironomia, all persons attending, sing and 
chant unanimously the sacred song, as if dropped from 
the honey-dropping lips of all the faithful subjects;" 
Constantinos Porphyrogennetos, Vol. IV, p. 429. 


THIRD BOOK. 


CHAPTER I 


Concerning the genera in music 
217. Genus in music is division of a tetrachord. The 
genera of music are three, the diatonic, the chroma- 
tic and the enharmonic.*. Diatonic genus for us! is the 
one that fills in the diapason system with seven tones, 
three major, two minor and two minimum (51). 
218. Tetrachord is order of notes sung successively, 
whose two extremes are symphonous with each other on 
the diatessaron system. For example, the zo ne pa bou 
is called a tetrachord because it consists of four 
successive notes and because the extreme zo is sym— 
phonous with the extreme bou. 
219. The Ancient Greeks called diatonic genus on the 
diapason system, what was also known as the Py thago- 
rean octachord, which is 

ke, Zo ne pa bou ga di Ke, 
Pythagoras discovered that this proceeds from low to 
high in the following order: leimma, tone, tone, 
that is zo-ne, ne-pa, pa—bou (which is the diatessaron 
system) and again, leimma, tone, tone, that is bou-ga, 
ga-di, di-ke (which is another diatessaron). Pytha— 
goras added later at the beginning the proslambanome— 


nos Ke at the distance of a tone. 


lWe say for us, because our diatonic genus is diffe— 
rent from that of the Ancient Greeks and the Europeans, 
as it will become obvious in the following. ; 
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220. The ratio of the interval of a tone is as 9:8, 
The ratio of the interval of the leimma to that of the 
tone is as 13:27. All the intervals of the Py thago-— 


rean octachord were known with these numbers, as stated | 


by Aristides: | 
9216, 8192, 7776, 6912, 6144, 5832, 5184, 4608.? | 
ke, Zo; ne, pa, bow, Za, adi, Ke, | 


221. When these seven intervals were redoubled, the 
bisdiapason system was produced, which Pythagoras 

divided into five tetrachords, from the proslambano- 
menos to the nete hyperbolaeon: tetrachord hypaton, 


tetrachord meson, tetrachord synemmenon, tetrachord 


diezeugmenon and tetrachord hyperbolaeon. 


tetrachords 
Nete hyperbolaeon 2304 ke 
tone hyperbolaeon diatonos 2592 | 
tone = trite hyperbolaeon 2916 ga ({yPerbolaeon | 
teimma nete diezeugmenon 3072 bow | 
tone diezeug. diat.+nete syn. 3456 pa | 
tone syn. diat.+trite diezeug. 3888 ne iezeugmenon | 
leimma paramesos 4096 zolLijsynemmenon | 
~apotome tite synemmenon 3474 zof 
teimma Nese 4608 Ke 
tone meson diatonos 5184 di 
tone parhypate meson 5832 ga pueson | 
leimma hypate meson 6144 se | 
tone hypate diatonos 6912 pa | 
tone parhypate hypaton T1716 ne TYpaton 
ieimma hypate hypaton 8192 zo _ 
tone Proslambanomenos 9216 ke 


222. The hypaton tetrachord contains the strings ZO, ne, 
pa, bou. The meson tetrachord contains the strings 
bou, ga, di, Ke. The synemmenon tetrachord contains 


the strings ke, zop, zo, ne or zof, ZO, ne, pa. % oh 
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The diezeugmenon contains the strings zo, ne, pa, 
bou and the hyperbolaeon tetrachord contains the 
strings bou, ga, di, ke. 
223. Synaphe is called when there is a common note 
in the midst of two tetrachorad sung successively, 
as the zo, ne, pa, bou; bou, ga, di, ke, whence the 
term synemmenon tetrachord. Diazeuxis is called 
when there is the interval of a tone between two 
tetrachords sung successively, as ke, zo, ne, pa; 
bou, ga, di, ke, whence the term diezeugmenon te- 
trachord. | 
224. The proslambanomenos does not conduce to the 
formation of the lower string's tetrachord. It was 
added for no other reason, but to complete the lower 
octave and to lead the Mese in the middle of the 
bisdiapason system, in other words, of the fifteen 
chord. 
225. Our scale of the diatonic genus 

pa bou ga di, ke zo ne Pa, 
consists of two similar disjunct tetrachords. Their 
similarity results from the proportionally equal in- 
tervals of their tones, as the six intervals within 
the two +etrachords are found, when compared in 
pairs, equal. For example, the pa—bou is equal to 
the ke~zo, the bou-ga is equal to the zo-ne and the 
ga-di is equal to the ne-Pa. Compared in any other 
way, they are unequal. 


2The proslambanomenos, Aristides says, was called 
So, because it is not associated with any of the 
.tetrachords mentioned, but is put in additionally 
in order to form an octave with the mese, as its 
tonal ratio to the hypate hypaton is equal to the 
ratio of the mese to the paramesos. Hypate hypa~ 
ton was called the string next to the proslamba— 
nomenos because it is the first string to be put 
in the first tetrachord and in old times the first 
was called nypaton and the one lying next to it 
parhypate.¢ 
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226. If one wants to know how the intervals of the 
scale of our diatonic genus on the diapason system 
are represented with numbers, we say that this is 
what we found the closer to truth possible: 

1 B9.. 22fo7 374 2/3 TaAVis -O/ie: “Aye 

di ke ZO ne pa bou £a Di.3 
It follows that we find the relation between two 
tones by observing the relations of these fractions 
and by multiplying the numerator of the first by the 


denominator of the second and again the numerator 


3fhe interval di-ke is larger than the ke-zo 
and the ke-zo is larger than the zo-ne. If it is 
supposed that the di-ke is equal to 12, the ke-zo 
will be equal to 9 and the zo-ne equal to 7. On the 
string, consequently, we find the ratio of the di-ke 


to the ke-zo to be equal to g: ds and its ratio to 


1. 
the zo-ne equal to 5 * Tos: 


Proof. 


’ 


Since 12 % 9 ss s : X, then l2x = 


1 
1 Q> 1 and x 
= F5, And again, since 12 : 7 :: X,y 


9 
RE 
3) then 12x 7 


7 

g fi 7 
ag “SE ae gees oe. 
One could experience this truth this way: One takes 
two pandourides, one of which is not fretted, the other 
being fretted with the tones of our music as preci-~ 
sely as possible. He then makes the buzz of the un-— 
fretted pandouris synphonous with the ne of the fret-— 
ted one and supposes that this buzz is the di. He 
then plays on the fretted pandouris the pa and looks 
for its symphony on the unfretted pandouris. Where- 
ever he finds it, he writes the ke. He then divides 
this newly found interval di-ke into twelve sections. 
Then he makes the same buzz symphonous with the pa 
and plays the bou, then he looks for its symphony 
and wherever he finds it, he writes the zo. He then 
makes the same buzz again symphonous with the bou, 
plays the ga, looks for its symphony and wherever he 
finds it, he writes the ne. Then he observes the 
newly written notes and finds out that the ke is writ- 
ten on the 12, the bou on the 9 and the ga on the 7. 
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of the second by the denominator of the first. 


° Ae ae ol . = 
For example, the pa: bou :: 3 Fg = Be 3s = | 
12:11. Ana again, the ke : zo :: S : ss = 


216 : 198 = 108 : 99 = 12: 11. 


227. The European musicians, having understood 
that the vibrations of the strings are different 
from their various lengths, thought it reasonable 
to. define the ratios of the tonal intervals with 
the vibrations. They say, therefore, that the 
numbers of the vibrations that illustrate their | 
tones are in the reverse ratio to the strings' 
lengths. They are the following: 


1 8/9 4/5 3/4 2/3 3/5 (8/12 1/2 


ut re mi fa sol la si Ut. 


228. When we want to find the relation between 

two of their tones, we do as said above (226). | 
When we want to find the relation of two tones, | 
one of their kind, the other of our kind, then,. 

we represent every tone with two notes and two frac-— 
tions and, doing as above, we find the relation 

of each tone separately. For example, when we 


t 


want to know what is the relation of the di to 


e 


the re, we do as follows: Since ga: di:: 6 


roftkH 
If 
Fe 


18 2 164-9. 27-6 and sinee ut: re: 


eee 


Here is a table where some intervals, the most useful 


to know, are noted: 


CHAPTER II 


Concerning the semitones 


229. Tones have been called the seven intervals of 


the diatonic scale pa bou ga di ke zo ne Pa. When 


any one of them is divided into two, but not exactly 


in the middle, and we consider one of the resulting 
intervals, this is called a semitone.+ 
230. When at the interval of a tone, considered as 


ascending, the interval of a semitone is added so that 


| 
i 
i 
1 
1 


one interval is made out of the two, their result is 


called diesis. Diesis, in other words, is the increase 
of a tone. When that is, the tone is silenced and, 
instead, the semitone over it is pronounced. The di- 
esis is notated with the sign &. The decrease of the 
tone, that is when the tone is silenced and , instead, 
the semitone below it is pronounced, is called hyphe~ 
sis and is notated with the sign ?. Both the diesis 
and the hyphesis refer to the higher pitch. When they 
refer to the low, the reverse occurs. This means that 


the increase of the tone produces an hyphesis and 


its decrease a diesis, 


lSemitone does not mean the tone divided exactly 
in two, as the twelve into six and six, but indefini- 
tely, as the twelve into eight and four, or nine and 
three etc. So, the tone ga-di is divided into two 
intervals, the higher of which is one third and the 
lower two thirds etc. ‘Therefore, the latter interval 
mignt still be divided. The semitones of the tones 
bou-ga and zo-ne, however, are the smallest and cannot 
be further divided, because they are considered as 
one quarter of the major tone each, that is as 3: 12, 


ge 
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231. I make therefore, a diesis if descending from the 
ke, for example, I omit the tonal interval of the di 
and instead, I take one or two thirds of this tone, 

or else, one,two or three quarters of it. In the same 
way I make dieseis to all the other intervals of the 


diatonic scale. We are ablé to observe all this only 


on a string.¢ 

232. I make an hyphesis, when descending from the 

ke, I omit the tonal interval of the di and, after 
adding one or two thirds or one, two or three quarters, 


I get this interval thus composed and pronounce the ai. 


The same way I make hypheseis to all the other intervals | 
of the diatonic scale. : | 
233. To sum up, diesis is the note of a tone of the | 
scale, which has been raised by a semitone. For exam 


ple, in the scale pa bou ¢ dike zo ¢ Pa, the two 


dieseis show that the notes ga and ne are pronounced 
a semitone higher than the natural ones. Hyphesis 

is the note of a tone of the scale lowered by a semi- 
tone. For example, in the scale pa bou Pf di ke zo 
’ Pa, the two hypheséis signify that the notes ga 
and ne are recited a semitone lower than the natural 


ones, 
234. When the diesis or hyphesis of a tone is recited, 


the note of the tone whose diesis or hyphesis we pro-— | 


nounce, is completely silenced, because our music, as 


well as that of the Ottomans, requires that the scale 


eThe signs ¢ and ? are used indefinitely for any 
interval greater or smaller than a tone. When exact 
inquiry into these is required, this is how they are 
notated in ascending order: 


Increase Decrease 

the # of one quarter 1/4 the ” of one quarter 1/4 
the / of two quarters 2/4 the / of two quarters 2/4 
the # of three quarters 3/4 the # of three quarters 3/4 
the # of one third 1/3 the JF of one third 1/3 

the # of two thirds 2/3 the £ of two thirds 2/32 
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is filled in with seven intervals. In European melo- 
dies though, the tone, the diesis and the hyphesis 

might all be recited. When we want to write such me- 
lodies, therefore, we use the isa and on then the hy- 


phesis or the diesis. For example, here is how the 


melody di di ga ga bou bou pa pa is written: 4 AF 
Sin, Meche => 2% At and here, how we write the melody 
pa pa bou bou ga ga di: 9 co soe faes eee Lee aa ae 


“4 


CHAPTER III 


Concerning the differences in notes 

235. Out of what has been said, it becomes obvious 
that only the three major tones of our diatonic scale 
are equal with the tones of the Ancient Greeks, the 
others being unequal. The leimma of the Ancient Greeks 
or the semitone of the Europeans si-ut, are smaller 
than our minimum tone bou-ga. For this reason the 
notes of our diatonic scale are recited differently, 
Some being identical, some higher and some lower. The 
ga and the di are recited on the same interval as the 
European ut and re and are in no way differing from 
them in height or lowness. The ke is slightly higher 
than the mi, the zo is a semitone higher than the fa, 
the ne is slightly lower from the sol, the pa is sligh- 
tly lower too than the la and the bou igs little lower 
than the si. 

236. Nearly all the hypneseis (flats) of the Europeans 
are a little lower than our hypheseis. Although all 

of our notes can become hypheseis or dieseis, the fa 
and the ut of the Europeans cannot become hypheseis 

and the si and the mi cannot become dieseis (sharps). 
237. All the notes are distinguished into three kinds, 
as the pa natural, pa diesis and pa hyphesis. The zo, 
though, is distinguished into four kinds, the zo natu-~ 
ral as obtained from the diapason system and which 
forms a minor tone out of the interval zo-ke, the zo 
barys as obtained from the wheel and is pronounced 


aanes, forming a major tone out of the interval zo-—ne, 


the zo hyphesis and the zo diesis. 


oe) 
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238. The same notes give another impression to the 
sense of hearing at the ascent and another at the des— 
cent. The ecclesiastical musicians, therefore, gave 
to the same note another name at the ascent and ano- 
ther at the descent. For example, the pa in relation 
to the ne was pronounced annanes, but in relation to 
the bou it was pronounced aneanes. This is what is 
Called quality of the notes (73). 

239. The diesis and the hyphesis do not Change the 
quality of the notes, unless they are recited. For 
example, in the intervals pa bou ga di f” zo, if I 


stay around the notes pa bou ga di and make the cadence 


on the di, the note di has the quality of the agia (73), 


but if I touch, even for a while, on the hyphesis of 
the ke, then, the di has the quality of the necheanes. 
To the quality of the notes contributes as well the 
pronunciation, because quality of the annanes is that 
its pronunciation is heard agreable and smooth. This 
quality is also transmitted to the notes pa and ke. 
Quality of the neanes is that its pronunciation is 
heard joyful and pricking. This quality is transmitted 
to the notes bou and zo. Quality of the nana is that 


it is heard buzzing and voluminous and is transmitted 


to the ga. The quality of the agia is masculine and 
rough and is transmitted to the di. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Concerning the chromatic genus 


240. Chromatic genus is the one in whose scale exist 
semitones derived from hypheseis, dieseis or both die~ 
seis and hypheseis. The scale with the hypheseis is: 
ne 9? bou ga, di PF Zo Ne. 
The one with the dieseis is: 
pa bou Sf di ke zo od Pa. 
The scale with both dieseis and hypheseis is: 
pa df 3 di, ke JS PP Pa, 
In this scale we find two dieseis and two hypheseis, 
241. In music, chroma (colour) is called what has the 
power to paint the quality created by the notes of the 
diatonic scale and produce a quality of different ethos, 
This is what the dieseis and hypheseis can do. Just 
one hyphesis is able to paint the series of notes in 
a tetrachord and make it seem as Something completely 
different. The change becomes even greater with two 
hypheseis.t 
242. The chroma is sung, Eucleides says, at the des-— 
‘cent with a trisemitone, a semitone and a semitone 
again, like gad bouP pa ned, the interval ga-bou 


being a trisemitone--as the ga is in hyphesis and the 


ithe different ethos that the change of the genus 
causes to a melody, can be experienced this way: On 
an instrument, play in the chromatic genus a melody 
of the diatonic genus. You will then realize that 
it is altered as much as a Greek Homeric verse alters 
in verbal speech, when pronounced by an Arab who 
ignores the Greek Language. 


ou 
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bou in diesis--the interval bou-pa a semitone and the 
pa-ne another semitone. At the ascent it is sung re— 
versely: semitone, semitone and trisemitone ned pa 
bou? gad. 

243. The chromatic genus is not confined to give just 
one scale, as is the diatonic, but it can construct two 
entirely chromatic scales and two mixed, listed here 
below: 

ne f” bou ga di 7” zo Ne 

pa f J dike P J Pa f The entirely chromatic 


pa Pp dike zo ne Pa 
pa bou ga dike °? g¢ Pa f The mixed® 
244. The chromatic scale ne P bou ga di Pf zo Ne does 
not form tetrachords but trichords which are absolutely 
Similar and-conjunct with each other in this manner: 

ne 7 bow, bou ga di, di 7 «-Zo,-2o ne Pa, 
When this scale starts with the di and its direction is 
towards the lower pitch, it asks for the interval di-ga 
to be a major tone, the ga-bou a minimum tone, the bou- 
pa a major tone and the pa-ne a minimum tone. When it 
is directed towards the higher pitch, it wants the inter— 
val di-ke a minimum tone, the ke-zo a major tone, the 
zo-ne a minimum tone and the ne-Pa a major tone.2@ It 
follows that among the notes of this chromatic scale 
only the bou, the &a and the di are identical with the 
notes bou, ga and di of the diatonic scale, though the 
rest are movable, because in this chromatic scale the 
interval bou-ne comprises a major tone end a minimum 
tone, though in the diatonic scale it comprises a mi- 
nor and a major tones. The same holds for the interval 


di-Zo. 


2It-is possible to generate even more entirely chro- 
matic or mixed scales, about which we speak later. The 
ones listed here are the most commonly used and they 
constitute echoi. 7 


245. The chromatic scale pa Pp Jf di, ke 7% J Pa, 
consists of two tetrachords. In each tetrachord the 
semitones are situated in such a way that the interval 
pa—bou is equal to the ke-zo, the bou-ga equal to the 
zo-ne, the ga-di equal to the ne-Pa and the entire tetra- 
chord pa-di is equal to the tetrachord ke-~Pa. The inter-— 
val pz-bou is equal to a minimum tone, the bou-ga is 

a trisemitone and the ga-di a semitone, it is equal to 
afi 2% : 
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CHAPTER V 


“Concerning the notes of the chromatic senus 
ee VEG BENUS 


246. The ecclesiastical musicians handed over to us. 
four notes in the chromatic genus: 

necheanes, nenand, neanes, nenano. 
Among these notes, we use the two middle ones when we 
ascend and the two extreme when we descend. Here is ‘ 


for example, the tune on which we Sing the scale A, ne 
7 bou ga di 7? zo, Ne. 
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We use the intervals of a minimum and a major tone as 
defined (244), . 
247. We sing with the same notes the scale By pa 7 af 
dike ” ¥ Pa, and their melody is written with the 
Same neumes, but the notes preserve the intervals de_ 
fined in (245). The necheanes of the scale A, there- 
fore, differs from the necheanes of the scale B since 
the former sounds with the intervel of a minimum and-.a 
major tone , though the latter with the interval of a 
minimum tone and a trisemitone. For the same reason 


differ from each other the note neanes, nenano and ne-— 


LOO 


LOD 


nano. 

248. Among the eight notes of the chromatic scale B, 
four, the pa, the di, the ke and the Pa are fixed, that 
is they are the same with those in the diatonic scale, 
their pitch differing neither in lowness or height from 
them. The remaining four move into hypheseis and die— 
seis. The martyria of each appears at the scale B. 

249. The mixed scale, having two dissimilar tetrachords, 
one chromatic, the other diatonic, requires that the 
chromatic is pronounced with the chromatic notes and the 
diatonic with the diatonic ones. The notes of the mi- 
xed scale C, pa ? & di ke zo ne Pa, are, therefore, 
chanted and written thus: TK X 
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250. The first tetrachord of the mixed scale D, pa bou 
ga dike p / Pa, is said with the diatonic notes, but 
its second tetrachord is said with the obhromatic notes. 


Their melody is chanted and written thus: 3 X 
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251. Examining the chromatic notes with regard to their 
quality, we find that the neanes and necheanes are emit— 
ted freely and brilliantly, the sound being pronounced 
with delicateness and sweetness. This quality prevails 
over the entire chromatic scale A. The nenano and nena 


no are pronounced gravely and wildly and the voice is 


emitted with volume and with certain degree of mournful- 
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ness. This quality prevails over the entire chromatic 
scale BL 

252. The matyriae of the chromatic scale A are made 
by adding the consonants of the monosyllable notes to 


those two signs, <> f . So, the di has the nartyria 
ce, =, the ke-has the martyria »f ete. The marty- 


riae of the chromatic scale B are made by adding the a- 


bove to these two signs cs » . So that the di has 
the martyria 4, the ga has the martyria <5, etc. 
The martyriae of the mixed scales are as we have said 
here for the chromatic notes and as we have said in 
(101) for the diatonic notes. 


reece 


lIneanes and necheanes are in essence one word and 
indicate just one note, because the same note that we 
call neanes when ascending, we call necheanes when des— 
cending. Consequently, they both preserve one kind of 
quality. Similarly the nenand and the nenano are just 
one word which indicates just one note. They both, 
therefore, nave the same quality. 


CHAPTER VI 


Concernins the parallage of the chromatic fenus 
ha tr ne ELUM 


253. If we have said that in the diatonic genus it is 
more useful to make the parallage with the monosyllable 


notes, we did it in order to turn into facility by get- 


ting rid of the many difficulties. In the chromatic 


genus, however, we say that the parallage must be done 


with the polysyllable notes until the sense of hearing 


is satisfactorily used to them. After this, it is pos— 
sible to use the monosyllable notes too.t | 
254. For the realization of the parallage, before singing, 
we see-~if the melody is chromatic—-which martyria is 
written. If we see the martyria A, , it becomes obvious 
that starting note is the di, pronounced neanes; if it 

is the 4, it becomes obvious that starting note is the 

ke, which is pronounced neanes; if it is the 4g LE 
becomes obvious that starting note is the ne, which is 


pronounced necheanes; if it is the 7, , it becomes ob- 


vious that starting note is the pa, pronounced necheanes; 
if it is the re, then starting note will be the ga, pro- 


nounced nenano; if it is the o¢/, starting note will be 


lWhen the teachers teach this highly melodic genus 
to the students, they should pay great attention that the 
students observe carefully the pronunciation of these 
‘monosyllable notes, because after been. -~ taught the 
diatonic genus, the students get used to pronounce them 
with the intervals of this genus and then, it is not 
easy for them--hearing the notes pronounced differently 
in the chromatic genus--to recite them on the chromatic 
intervals. It is through this means that our ancestors 
preserved up to us this genus of melody. 
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the di,pronounced in the same way and if it is the marty— 
ria £., starting note will be the ga, pronounced nea 
nes. 
255. Let us now write this parallage with these neumes 
with which the diatonic parallage was written. 

As before the neumes the martyria <%4 is written, 


pronounce the ison necheanes, the first apostrophos ne~ 


nano, the second necheanes; next, the first oligon ne~ 
nano, the sécond neanes and the third nenano; then again 
the first apostrophos necheanes etc. 


The parallage of the chromatic genus sung continu— 


ously: 
Cy as oe Sp ey ee, Ses Sy Se Sse es 
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pr te po boul pa fou pa we 


256. As for all the neumes, the notes and the hyposta— 
seis in discontinuity, every thing said concerning the 


diatonic genus is understood for the chromatic genus 
too. 


Cafter the students are trained to sing the poly-— 
syllable notes of the chromatic genus as said, they can 
train themselves to sing the same parallase with the 
monosyllable notes as they are suvscribed. This is 
done for exercise. | 


CHAPTER VII 


Concerning the enharmonic genus 

257. Enharmonic genus is the one in whose scale are 
semitones, actually, quarters of a major tone, either 

as hypheseis or dieseis or as both hypheseis and dieseis, 
As hypheseis they are thus: 

pa bou ” di ke zo ne Pa, 

As dieseis, thus: 

pa gf ga di ke zo ne Pa, 

And as dieseis and hypheseis, thus: 

pa. P| ga di ke $ ne’ Pa, 

258. In music, harmony is called the genus which has 

in its scale intervals of a quarter of the major tone. 
Such an interval is called enharmonic nyphesis or enhar-— 
monic diesis, as tne interval which is half a major tone 
is called chromatic diesis. Since the minimum tone, 
considered equal to 7, gives when divided by 3 and 4, 

&@ quarter and a third of the major tone, when we take 
and interval bou-ga equal to 3, we find the enharmonic 
diesis. When we apply this on a scale, we realize 

the enharmonic genus, because, Aristides says, the enhar-— 
monic genus is characterized by the dieseis that are 
quarters of the tone.2 

259. In the days of Eucleides, the enharmonic genus was 
sung in descent: two-tone, diesis, diesis, else said: 
two-tone, quarter, quarter, In ascent it was sung rever-— 
sely: diesis, diesis, two-tone, or else said: quarter, 
quarter, two-tone. In-our days, however, melodies in 


such scales are not preserved... Instead, one enharmonic 
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diesis and one enharmonic hyphesis are in two tetrachords, 
not in one. 


i 
i 


260. In the scale pa rE ga dike £ ne Pa there are 
one diesis and one hyphesis of the enharmonic genus as 


the intervals bou-ga and ke-zo have no greater size 


than nearly a quarte of the major tone, while the go 
hyphesis is here lower than the one in the chromatic 
scale Pa 7 ¢ di, ke 7 & , Pa (243), 

261. The two tetrachords of the same scale 

pa Ps Ga. Gi, ke > ne Pa, 


are dissimilar with regard to their middle intervals. 


For this reason, when the melody of the enharmonic 

genus starts with the ga, it is the zo hyphesis that 

should be symphonous with the ga and not the note ne, 

What is accomplished in the diatonic and the chromatic 
scales with the tetraphony, is accomplished here with | 
the triphony: 

ne pa d- ga, ga di ke f£ , # ne pa £f . 
Therefore, here too conjunct similar tetrachords are 
constructed because their middle intervals are equal: 

the ne~pa equal to the ga-di, the pa-~J equal to the 

di-ke, the /-ga equal to the ke-P ete.262).. The mixed 

262. The mixed of diatonic and enharmonic scales are 

here as well two: 


pa bou ga di, ke £ ne Pa 


pa £ ga di, ke zo ne Pa 

The mixed of chromatic and enharmonic scales are two 
more: . 

pa if ga Y ke zo ne Pa 

pa gd & di ke zo ne Pa. 

The intervals of the first are as follows: the pa—bou 
is greater than the major tone, the bou-ga is a quarter 
of it, the ga-di is its half and the di-ke is a trise- | 


mitone. The intervals of the second scale are: the 


pa-bou is greater than the major tone, the bou-ga is 


equal to a major tone, the ga~di is a quarter of a nmajor 


TOT 


tone. 


1 P 
4 Q Pa 
y nL he. 
A 

Zo 
FA Zo 
4 ke ke 
J 
A oli di 
4 r 
r 
2 a 

ou 
. boy 

pa pa | 
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In Psalmoay, these are the most common scales of 
the enharmonic genus, but there exist still more, 
as will become obvious later.? 

263. To sum up, the scales that derive from the enhar- 

monic genus and are very much in use, amount to five, 

the diasrams of which we have drawn above. The teachers 


did not hand over to us notes and parallage peculiar to 
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the enharmonic genus. Instead, every melody of the en- 


harmonic genus was pronounced with the notes and the 


parallage of the diatonic genus. We are, therefore, 
doing its parallage with the monosyllable notes pa 

bou ga di ke zo ne Pa. 

264. Out of what has been said about the three genera, 
it becomes obvious that every melody is either diato-— 


nic, chromatic, enharmonic, mixed or common. Diatonic 
is the melody whose ascending and descending progressions 
are done on the diatonic scale. Chromatic is the melody 


whose ascending and descending progressions are done 


on the chromatic scale. Enharmonic melody is the one 
whose ascending and descending progressions are done | 
on the enharmonic scale. Mixed is the melody whose as— | 
cending and descending progressions are done on a scale 


which appears to have two or three common neumes, which 


belong, that is, either to the diatonic and the chroma— | 
tic, or the diatonic and the enharmonic, or the chro- | 
matic and the enharmonic. Common is the melody whose i 


ascending and descending progressions are done on a 
scale which consists of the fixed notes. Which are the 


fixed notes we shall say in the following. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Concerning the shades 


265. Fixed notes are the ones whose tones are not mo~ 


dified with the differences of the genera, but remain 
on one tension.? Movable or transfered notes are the 
ones whose tones are altered with the differences of 
the genera and do not remain on one tension, in other 
words, the notes that indicate some times minor, some 
times major intervals in the various compositions of 
the. tetrachords. 


266. Shade is a special division of the genus. The 


i 
i 
} 
{ 


Ancient Greeks produced the shades from the different 
divisions of the tetrachords, leaving the extremes of 
the tetrachord as fixed notes, while making the middle 
notes movable. The shades lkmown to Eucleides and men— 
tioned by him, are six, one in the enharmonic genus, 
three in the chromatic and two in the diatonic. 

e67. The first shade is characterized by quarter—tone 
dieseis and is called enharmonic. Its intervals were 
expressed numerically thus: 6+ 64+ 48 = 60, diesis, 
diesis, two-tone. The second shade is characterized 

by dieseis that are the third of a tone and is called 
chroma malakon. It was expressed numerically thus: 

8 + 8+ 44 = 60, diesis, diesis, trisemitone-plus-diesig. 
The thirds shade is characterized by dieseis which are 
hemiolic to the enharmonic diesis. It is called of 


hemiolic colour, 9 + 9+ 42 = 60, hemiolic diesis, he- 


miolic diesis, trisemitone-plus-—diesis. Peculiar to 


the fourtn shade is a structure of two disconnected se~ 
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mivones. It 18 called tonic, 12.4 12 + .36' = 60;. semi= 


tone, semitone, trisemitone. The fifth consists of a | 
semitone, an interval of three dieseis and one of five, : 
It is called malakon diatonic, 12 + 18 + 30 = 60.1 
The sixth shade has a semitone, a tone and a tone. It 
is called syntonon diatonic, 12 + 24 + 24 = 60 or 

04 4 24 + 12 = 60.” 


268. As we consider the seven intervals of the diato-~ 


nic scale as tones, we are able to use six of their se- 
mitones and thus produce many scales which are represen~— 
tative of the shades. To do this, let us assume that 
the diatonic scale is the basis and let us call the sca- 
les that can possibly derive from it, shades. 


269. When on each note of the scale is done one alte-— 


ration, let us call it an one-unit-alteration. When 
the alteration is done on two notes, let us call it a 
two-unit-alteration; when on three notes, a three-unit- 
alteration; when on four notes, a four-unit-alteration; 
when on five notes, a five-vunit-alteration; and when on 
six notes, a six—unit—alteration. 

270. Let us make the proslambanomenos and the eighth 
higher note--the mese-——the two extreme fixed notes 

—-no matter whether they lie on a tone or a semitone—— 
and let us make all the inbetween notes movable, de- 
pending on the need. Although it is possible to pro- 


duce out of one tone two dieseis or two hypheseis, it 


is impossible to put both in the scale of one diapason, 
because then, the diapason will include eight intervals, 


which is absurd.< 


-l¢lose to this shade is our diatonic genus.: 


ethis is absurd for us and the Ottomans for the rea 
son given in (59). It is though possible and usual among 
the Europeans, because they can fill in the diapason 
system with up to twelve intervals. 


CHAPTER IX 


The amount of possible shades 


271. Let us assume that the proslaibanomenos of the’ 
diatonic scale pa bou ga di ke zo ne, does not become 
diesis or hyphesis and the remaining six notes become 
both. With the one-unit-alteration it is possible to 
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produce out of this scale twelve shades,~ by moving the 


notes into dieseis or hypheseis: 


pa Y ga di ke zo ne. pa o¢ ga di ke zo ne. | 
pa bou f di ke zo ne.4 pa bou ¢ di ke zo ne.” 
pa bou ga #” ke zo ne.® pa bou ga o ke zo ne./ | 
p2 bou ga di P” zo ne.8 pa bou ga adi ¢ zo ne.3 | 
pa bou ga di ke PY ne,1O pa bou ga di ke dé ne,ll | 
pa bou ga di ke zo /”.1¢ pa bou ga di ke zo ¢.13 | 


lif alteration signified diesis only, then E gear 
Since, however, it signifies both diesis and hyphesis, 
it equals 2. Lioreover, since the notes on which these 
are appled are six, 2.6= 12. 

The makams of tne Ottomans consist mostly of the 
scales. We note therefore, these few scales and the 


names of the makams. 


eWhen this scale produces chant, it is called makam 
kurdi. 


3This is called busselik. 


4This cazkar. >This hicaz. 6This sebah. 
'?his hisar. Sphis huzzam. This evic. 
lOThis acem. 11This mahur léThis zavil. 


l3this sehnaz. The protopsaltes Panagiotes Chala~ 
tzoglou composed tne heirinos "Ege Se yn von the scale CT hes 


sabe 


ale 


2fe2. With the two-vunit-alteration, when two notes of 
the scale move into dieseis and hypheseis, sixty shades 


are produced 14 eight of which are listed here: 
3 - 


pa ” ga di ke zo 7,19 pa d ga di ke zo f,16 
pa ° ga dike £ nel’ pa Jf ga 3 ke zo ne,18 
pa Pp od ai ke zo ne.l9 pa Jd é ai ke zo ne.20 
pa bou d di ke zo Jct pa bou ga d ke # ne.@2 


In a similar way are produced the remaining scales, up 
GO: SI Gy: 

273. With the three-unit-alteration, 160 shades are 
produced, “3 four of which are listed here: 

pa ¢6 PY adike 2% ne.c4 pa % ga 9 ke 9 ne.@? 

pa bou ¢ di ke Pp od .26 pa bou 9 di P% zo ¢,.2e7 


14Since the alteration signs are two and each is 
taken twice, the two together = 2 .2 = 4. Moreover, | 
since the notes on which the two-unit-alteration is ap-— | 
1760 ere sis (6.4 5) $-2-S015... Andi 2 4 S60. 


15this is called zavil kurdi. 16?his sehnaz busselik. 
l7fis acem asiran. An example of this is a doxolo- 
gy by the teacher Chourmouzios in the echos barys, 7” ne 
pa * ga dike £., 
18Hisar busselik 19the-scale of the second plagal. 
20ni savereki 2lperfect sehnaz. 
2?aregbar. Here the zo hyphesis is the zo barys, 
obtained from the wheel in descent, which is a semitone 


lower than the zo of the diapason. 


233ince the alteration signs are three and each = 2, 


the three = 2.2 .2= 8. Moreover, since the notes 
on which the three-unit-alteration is applied are six, 
6 5 


6 5 4. 90. 7 
e+ 3 + 5 = 20; and 8 . 20 = 160. 


24this is called nissabur eo subuleh 


2Stumayyun 2Tkarcihar. 


Pg 


In the same manner are produced the remaining scales 
with the three-unit-alteration, up to 160. 

274. With the four-unit-alteration 240 shades are ge— 
nerated.28 With the five-unit-alteration 192 shades 

are generated.©? With the six-unit alteration 46 shades 
are produced, 39 To sum up, when the pa is proslambano-— 
menos, the shades that are possibly produced out of the 
diatonic scale of the diapason are 728,34 

275. When it is assumed that the proslambanomenos is 

on a semitone, then, only two scales-——the ones that 

have all their notes hypheseis or dieseis—-are not in-— 
cluded in the 728. Since, however, there does not exist 
any melody whose scale has the proslambanomenos on a 
semitone and whicn has not at least one tone in the en- 


tire diapason, we do not make any mention of them. Fur- 


ther, when the pa is not proslambanomenos, two more sha-. 


des are produced from each tone, one with the pa hyphe-— 
sis, the other with the pa diesis. As the proslambano- 
menoi that can possibly have the pa diesis and hyphe- 
sis are six, twelve more shades are produced. To con-— 


283ince the alteration Signs are four, they are, ac-— 
cording with the above, equal to2.2.2.2e2= 16. 
Moreover, since the notes on which the four-unit-alter- 


ation is applied are six, o . ~ ° 4 . - = 2S end. 


LG = 20. 


29since the alteration Signs are five, they are 
equal to°2 2. 26-2 426.2 = 320 Moréeover,. since: the 
five—unit-—alteration of the six notes is 


8.2.4.3. 2. 6, then 32. 6 = 192. 


3°The alteration Signs being six, they are equal to 
2 OP iets 2 ee By eee eS Ohg: Moreover, Sinte io other 
tone remains besides the proslambanomenos, there is no 
augmentation of the shades with the six—unit-alteration, 
' because 2 é 3 : + . 2 é = ‘ * = cls 
64 by 1, we get 64. 


If now we multiply 


31 Because 12 + 60 + 160 + 240+ 192 + 64 = 728. 
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clude, out of one diatonic scale of the diapason, 1G aks 
possible to derive 740 shades. 

276. You can find out which Shade each given scale 
refers to, by making the pa--if it is not on a semi- 
tone-—proslambanomenos. For example, the scale ke va 

J pa bou ¢ di refers to the shade pa bou. ¢ dike #£ 

¢ 3; the dike J Pf pa J ga refers to the pa o ga 

di ke JS Pe BUG s 

e77. It is considered reasonable that the ecclesiasti-_ 
cal musicians use one of these shades as scale, when - 
they compose, as long as they give evidence that before 
them some other ecclesiastical musician made use of the 
same shade too in some psalmody and as long as they keep 
close to one of the eight echoi. Daniel, for example, 
used the shade zo ne pa bou d di dé in the doxologsy 

he composed, but the same shade was also used by Bala 
sios and Peter the Glykys in the calophonic heirmai. 
Moreover, Daniel kept close to the echos barys. 


FOURTH BOOK 


CHAPTER I 


Concerning the echos.2 

278. Sound is noise emitted from living and lifeless 
bodies.1 Noise is the state of air when striken.¢ 
Noise is the most primitive and general of what is au- 
dible. It is created from the motion of the air, which 
is caused by the stroke of the noise-—producing body. | 
This body need not move entire, but its particles only 
might vibrate, tremble or move. There are three things 
to be observed about noise: the noise—producing body 
striken, the air put into motion by it and the sense 

of hearing hit by the air which is thus moving. 

279. Depending on the various kinds of vibrations of 
the noise-producers, the air, waving in different ways, 


creates different distinct noises, each named with its 


ifhnis definition is by Aristotle. Sound (echos) is 
also called eche- poetically. Echo is the resounding of 
the vociferation. The musicians in general, are very 
much interested in this echo. 

The archimandrite Anthimos Gazes defines sound as 
follows: "Sound is a waving motion of the air produced 
by the shaking motion of the parts of a body. Such a 
motion is the result of some attack. These waves or 
vibrations of the air, hitting at the tympanum of our 
ears, inflict in our souls a feeling through the nerves." 


This definition is by Claudius Ptolemaeos. Aristo- 
tle defines noise as follows: "Noise is the motion of 
that which is able to move the way that prominent parti- 
cles move away from smootn ones, when striken." | 
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proper word: echo, warble, buzz, knock, bray, purl, 
brawl, stroke, din, clank, clash, shriek, roar, wail, 
voice, sigh, speech, wnisper, thunder, hiss, rustle, 
bellow, howl, row, gnash, bark, howl, neigh, 

280. The musicians, having observed tha ways these 
sounds are emitted, have at times, imitated them with 
great effectiveness. for example, in the heirmos "€y, 
Budw URTET TPWIE TOTEM at tne word Bpaotiav(sin), Peter 
the Glykys imitates the braying very becomingly. Da- 
niel too, in the "MyneDnit Seonowa't at the word oté- 
vaypoy (Sigh) repeats many time the "ah" Peter the La- 
cedaemonian in the "Néous edvceReis" at the word Siasupti- 
Sov (hissing) imitates the hissing. There are numerous 
other such imitations by others too. 

281. To the musicians in particular, echos is a syste— 
matic scale upon which a melody is worked out by pro— 
ceeding in a predetermined way. Echos, in other words, 
is the scale of a system on which the musicians make 
the melody by advancing on a predetermined way, that is, 
by starting with a specified note, delaying on speci- 
fied notes, keeping specified intervals and ending on 
specified notes. ‘the definition was formulated by the 
ancient musicians. 

282. Echos is plan of melody based on the practice of 
knowing which among the notes to leave and which to dis— 
regard , which to start with and which to end on.4 

283. What in old times was called tropos, eidos, sche- 


ma or tone, differs little, if any, from our echos. 


3"Souna? is a stroke in the air, which, at a cer— 
tain time, reaches the soul through the ears, that send 
it forward through certain paths until it is spread in 
THe Chivem se Piste i te ee es 


4aristides calls this petteia.© He says too that 
the notes are left because every melody has limited ex-— 
tremes in ascent and descent. 


LA? 


It was called tropos (mode) because it supposedly re~ 
vealed the ethos of the chant's mentality. The tropoi 
were created by preserving the same sizes of the systems 
and number of intervals and by altering only the order 
and the compositions. In the tetrachord system there 
were three tropoi.? In the pentachord there were four 
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tropoi. In the diapason there were seven tropoi.! 


284. In order to explain with an example the tropoi 


of the diapason, let us call our minimum tone, a semi~ 
tone. In this system of the diatonic £enus, Tirst tro« 


pos was the one whose semitone was first in descent and 


The tropoi were based on the relation that the se~ 
mitones had to the tones. Eucleides, therefore, calls 
first,the tropos of the diatessaron system whose semitone 
lies in descent first of all the tones of the system, 
like ga bou pa ne. Second, he calls the tropos whose | 
semitone lies second among the tones in descent, like 
di ga bou pa. Third, he calls the one whose semitone 

lies third among the tones in descent, like ke di ga 
bou, or else said, first in ascent, like bou ga di ke. 
The tropoi of the diatessaron system are the same in 
the two other genera as well. 


In order to examine the modes of the diapente system 
in the chromatic and enharmonic genera, we have to con-— 
sider the trisemitone or the two-tone as a tone. In 
this system, therefore, first tropos was the one whose 
tone was first in ascent, ” d¢ di ke zo. Second was 
the one wnose tone was second in ascent, pa 9” Jd di ke. 
Third was the one whose tone was third in ascent, ne 
pa °” ¢g di. Fourth was the one whose tone was fourth 
in ascent, zo-ne pa 7 ¢. 


TBucleides, who claims that the tropoli were seven, 
produces them as shown above. Others, however, have 
augmented their number and enumerate up to fifteen. 
These fifteen tropoi are listed in classes, the signs 
of each being given as well. According to Eucleides 
they are: lydian, hypolydian, hyperlydian, aeolian, 
hypoaeolian, hyperaeolian, phrygian, hypophrygian, hy- 
perphrygian, ionic, hypoionic, hyperionic, dorian, 
hypodorian, hyperdorian. 

Hach of them has the proslambanomenos that befalls 
it in the diapason. This is afixed to them in all 
three genera. 
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fourth in ascent, like Ga bou pa ne zo ke di ga. It was 
called mixolydian. 

Second was called the tropos whose semitone was third 
in descent and first in ascent, like bou &a.di ke. Zo 
ne pa bou. It was called lydian. 

Third was the one whose semitone was second in both 
directions, like pa bou ga di ke zo ne Pa. It was called 
phrygian. 

Fourth was the tropos whose semitone was first in 
descent and third in ascent, like ne pa bou ga di ke 
Zo Ne. It was called dorian. 

Pifth was the tropos whose semitone was fourth in 
descent and first in ascent, like zo ne pa bou ga di 
ke Zo. It was called hypolydian. 

Sixth was the tropos whose semitone wes third in 
descent and second in ascent, like ke zo ne pa bou ga 
di Ke. It was called hypophrygian. 

Seventh, finally, was called the tropos whose se-— 
mitone was second in descent and third in ascent, like 


di ke zo ne pa bou ga Di. It was called hypodorian. 


CHAPTER ITI 


Concerning the eight echoi as stated by Manouel 


Bryennyos 


285. The eight echoi of melody are not arranged by 
chance on the instrument. Instead, each got a specific 
location which characterizes the different species of 
melody, because the echoi differ with each other with 
regard to nothing else but to the height or lowness 
that. they are located in the vocal register or on the 
instrument. 
286. First and highest species of melody is the one 
that substitutes the hypermixolydian tone. This is 
called by the chant-makers first echos. 

Ke di ga bou pa ne zo Ke. 
287. Second melodic species is the one which substi- 
tutes the mixolydian tone. This is called by the chant- 
makers second echos. 

Di ga bou pa ne zo ke di. 
288. Third melodic species is the one which substitutes 
the lydian tone. This is called by the chant-makers 
third echos. 

Ga bou pa ne zo ke di ga. 
289. Fourth melodic species is the one which substi- 
tutes the phrygian tone. This is called by the chant- 
makers fourth echos. . 

. bou pa ne zo ke di ga Bou. . 

29Oe - Pit th melodic species is the one which substitutes 
the dorian tone. This is called by the chant-makers 
first plagal echos. 
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pa bou ga di ke zo ne Pa. 
291. .Sixth melodic species is the one which substitutes 
the hypolydian tone. It is called by the chant-—makers 
second plagal echos. 

ne pa bou ga di ke zo He. 
292. Seventh melodic species is the one which substi- 
tutes the hypophrygian tone. It is called by the chant— 
makers echos barys. 

zo ne pa bou ga di ke Zo. 
293. Eighth melodic species is the one that substitutes 
the hypodorian tone. It is called by the chant-makers 
fourth plagal echos. 
294. The author explains why one echos was called first, 
the other second etc. on a double ground: When the 
chant-makers have in view the higher or lower chant, 
they call one echos first, the other second, up to the 
eighth, followign the arithmetical progression. When 
they have in view the notes of the tetrachord system 
by which they distinguish which melodic species is higher 
and which is lower, then, they name the echoi based not 
on the order of the lower and higher chant, but on the 
order of the notes in the tetrachord systens, as the 
highest note in every tetrachord system is called 
first and the lowest te aoe di ga pou | 

La C4 2 A f 

295. Every echos contains seven intervals and eight 
notes, the first higher of which is called nete, the 
fourth lower mese, the seventh lower hypate and the 
eighth proslambanomenos. 
296. Every echos starting from its mese, if it is di- 
rected towards high pitch, stops compulsorily when it 
reaches its nete. If it is directed towards low pLtch, 
it stops at the proslambanomenos, because no echos as— 


cends above the nete or descends below tne proslambano~ 


menos. If it does, it either perverts itself, or it 
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is conveyed to some other higher or lower echos. 

297. Of what is mentioned by this author, it is deduced 
that the eight echoi were defined upon the diatonic ge- 
nus of the melody and that the transposition from one 
genus to another, does not cnange the echos. Conse- 
quently, every melody of the chromatic genus belongs 

to one of the eight echoi mentioned and the same holds 


for the enharmonic, the mixed etc. genera. 


CHAPTER IIT 


Concerning the eight echoi according to the 


psalmodists 


298. The ecclesiastical musicians. constructed the four 
echoi on the four notes of a pentachord, whose first 
note was a major tone, its second minor, its third mi- 


nimum and its fourth major a- 


L p di L gain, as shown at the plate. 
nt i ie 4 When they wanted, therefore, 
= 2s 12 . = to find the first echos, they 
ee 7 Bou =e intoned a note at the distance 
ae : 9 of a major tone in ascent, 
q aa 4 which was the annanes. When 
i e oe they wanted to find the second, 


they intoned a note at the dis- 
tance of a major and a minor 


1 \hen they wan— 


tones in ascent, which was the neanes. 
ted to find the third echos, they intoned a note at the 
distance of a major, a minor and a minimum tones in as- 
cent, which was the nana. When they wanted to find the 
fourth , they intoned a note at the distance of a major, 
a minor, 2 minimum and a major tones in ascent, which 

was the agia. This becomes obvious from the martyriae 


too, as the ©&S shows two tones, the y=" three tones, 


ifhis neanes differs fron the chromatic neanes as 
regards the quality of melody, because of the inter- 
vals. Because, whereas the chromatic requires in ascent 
the intervals minimum and major tones, the diatonic 
requires a major and a minor tones. 


eae 
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the Es four tones because of the superscribed hypsele. 
Manouel Chrysaphes says in relation to this: "If you 
go one step above the first echos, you always find the 


second, if two steps, you find the third and if three 


steps, you find the fourth.” 
299. The four authentic echoi were constructed on the 


pentachord mentioned, the notes of which were considered 


with direction from low to high pitch. When the notes 


were considered with direction from high to low pitch, 


four more echoi were derived, which were called plagals. 


The high tetrachord, therefore, of the scale a> % 
as n» w, S : > . . 
9» 2 os . oy, which consists of two similar 
tetrachords, contains the authentic echoi, though the 


low tetrachord contains the 


Second cS plagal echoi. Indeed, the 
First rs wheel was made with eight 
4 spokes so that it might con- 
Fourth LO tain as many notes as there | 
si are echoi. Consequently, 
Third 7 every plagal echos stands 
B' Plagal x a descending interval of 
W’ PLagal. a four tones apart from its 
authentic. If one then, 
D' Plagal ny wants to find the plagal of 
: an authentic echos naturally, 
i Barys es he descends four tones by © 


-_ -singing five notes and the 
lee, fifth will represent the 
po plagal echos wanted. 
300. It was called plagal echos, Bryennyos says, becau- 
se its mese lies by the hypate of the authentic, as it 
becomes obvious on the diagram drawn above. Rather, it 
me was called plagal because from this mese, the meldoy 

| starts to bend and to proceed towards the lower lo- 


cation of sound. To sum up, it is property of the au- 
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thentic echoi to comprise the higher location of sound, 


though property of the plagals is to comprise the low 


location of sound.< 


oe The equivalent of our plagal was for the Ancient 

i Greeks the hypo. In relation to this, Athenaeos says 

that the musicians, having seen the amount and simulation 

of beauty and virtue of tne harmony's ethe, called it 
hypodoric as they cell hypoleukon what resembles tne 
white and hypoglyky what is not sweet, but nearly so. 
: Therefore, they called hypodorian what is not comple- 
a tely dorian. 


CHAPTER IV 
Concerning the constituents of the echdai 
NN 


301. The constituents of the echoi are four: the in— 
tonation formula, the scale, the dominant notes and the 
cadences. The points of recognition are two: the in— 
tonation formula and the cadences, because the echos 
is recognized right away with the intonation formula 


or the cadence of some verse chanted before. : 


302. Some of the cadences are final, some perfect and 
some imperfect. Final cadences are the ones that carry 
a melody which belongs to the end of the troparion or 


any other chant. Perfect cadences are the ones that 
carry a melody which belongs to the end of the periods 
in the middle of a troparion or any other chant, . They 


occur, in other words, there where the meaning is com-— 


pleted and a full stop is written by the grammaticians, 
although there follow still more words for the consclu— 


Sion of the entire troparion or chant.-. Imperfect caden— 


ces are the ones that carry a melody belonging to the 
ends of the clauses or their fractions in the middle | 
of the troparion, where there is no conclusion of the | 
meaning and the grammaticians write semi-colon or comma. 

These cadences, occuring on notes other than the ison | 

of the echos, are called imperfect, because the ison is 


considered the start of every melody and it seems that, 


the ear desires to sense that the melody returns back 


to it. Because once the sence of nearing is predisposed 


in favour of a start, the cadence that occurs elsewhere, 


leaves it as if in suspense. It is for this reason that 
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when the cadences of many places or even of entire tro~ 
paria are imperfect, it becomes indispensable that the 
last place or last troparion takes a perfect cadence. 
303. Ison of the echos is called the basis on which 
each echos starts. If it is, therefore, assumed that 
the first echos has ison the note ke, the first plagal 
will have ison the note pa. If we next assume that the 
second echos has ison the note zo, its plagal will have 
ison the note bou. In like manner, if it is assumed 
that the third echos has ison the note ga, the echos 
barys will have ison the zo below it. If, finally, it 
is assumed that the fourth echos has ison the note di, 
its plagal will have ison the ne. If now in the diffe 
rent chants other isa are given to the authentic modes, 
it is difficult to adapt on the diapason the findings 

of every plagal mode's ison four notes below the ison 

of its authentic, because the diapason system contains 
seven notes, while the echoi are eight (299). 

304. Dominant notes are those whose quality affects ; 
the echos (239). Transgressive are the notes whose qua— 
lity is entirely ineffective to the echos. Since each 
echos has two or three dominant notes each of which has 
its own quality, it is necessary that another quality, 
an ethos, is derived out of the two or three qualities. 
in other words, dominant notes are the ones around which 
the echos enjoys to dwell. Transgressive are the ones 
with which the echos has no particular attachment, but 
it either silences them completely or gets away from 
thém rapidly, while it temporizes mostly on the domi- 


nants.t 


i"The harmony (echos) oughth to have ‘ind of pathos 
or ethos. ‘ho cannot observe the differences in these 
species, is to be contempted; who follows the pitches 
of the notes and puts an hypermixolydian harmony and 
above it some other." - Athen. Deipnos. 
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305. Neither one echos is complete with one scale 
only—~because one ecnos requires often various scales—— 
nor one scale alone belongs to one echos~—because often, 
many scales refer to one echos only. This is so becau- 
se the psalmodists use to inelude in the eight echoi 
the shades listed earlier and alteration signs were 
assigned to indicate fully those among the shades that 
are in use. 

306. It is common to all eight echoi to derive from 
the authentic and the plagal, the four mid-echoi, so 
called because they are in the middle between the 
authentic and the plagals. Mid-—echos of the £ » the 
first echos, is the 4? or third as it is in the mid 

of the £ and the 44 . Mid-echos of the =3,, the se- 
cond, is the <5. Mid-echos of the -*“ , the third, 


is the 4 . Mid-echos of the mA , the fourth, is the 


XT°5 or legetos. 


CHAPTER V 


Concerning the intonation formulae 
a en 


307. Intonation formula (apecheme) is the preparation 
of the psalmody to be chanted and is realized with one 
of the polysyllable notes (66). The same thing is also 
called enechema.1 

Before beginning to chant any melody, we sing one 
of the polysyllable notes, so that we touch on the melo-— 
dy when the echos is already known. If there is a verse 
preluding the troparion, this performs the role of the 
intonation formula and should cadence like it. 
308. When before the melody is written the martyria 
of the echos only, the intonation formula cadences on 
the ison of the echos (303). In the case, however, that 
the melody's start is written two tones higher, like 


y 5 


—, or four, like 


X — 


ps ~ , three tones, like Ac, 
24 as etc.--as next to the martyriae are written the 
neumes that indicate these intervals—-, the intonation 
formula should cadence upon the note a second, third 

or fourth higher, whatever is notated. Therefore, the 
plagal of the first echos has the intonation formula 
aneanes, when it ends on the pa and its martyria is 

| » 9. When the martyria though is 4é ee , the. into- 
nation formula will be the annanes or the preluding 


verse ending on the ke, because the melody starts on a 


‘ 


linechema is the imposition of the echos. The ape- 
chema might be also done with monosyllable notes, but 
the beginners receive elementary knowledge with the poly- 
syllables, because of the quality. 
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tetraphony, that is on the fourth tone. 

The plagal of the second echos has the intonation 
formula necheanes, when it ends on the pa and has the 
martyria @ c+. When the martyria though is 4 +; 
the intonation formula will be the nenand or the pre— 
luding verse ending on the di. 

In like manner, the fourth echos has the intonation 
formula agia when it ends on the di and has the marty— 
ria = - When though the martyria is that of the le. 
getos, Xr0s , its intonation formula becomes the neche~ 
anes or the preluding verse ending on the bou. 

309. The intonation formula of the first echos was 
written by the ancient psalmodists: 


LZ « ») 

a = o> ieee tien > + L 

1 = 2 ay a ee ee eS 
A wana ve FT 2 € < es 4 


The melody of this, as preserved through tradition, is 
written with our system thus: 


for ‘ =) SS: 23) ee F 
YES {R226 4H 359 = 3490S 
Ro a a. ; ama tl ne eat Sow 2 2 


2 e 2 2 ef e e 2 es ¥ | 


According to the latest psalmodists, it is 


- ee : 5 se etn Ce 
Soe ey and monosyllabically: 7 Fu 
ay wa HES ¥ 4e Ee 54 


310. The intonation formula of the second echos was 


written by the ancient psalmodists: 


—_~—— 
ere 
nS =? WO =r 


co We a we es —_— 
Its melody was preserved through tradition such as it 


is written here with our system: 


eo oo ~~ [ eae rc ri ie 

ee Breve > os — Way wW im 7 6 > Wo 8 w\— 7 — 5 > ry Ra 
ae | ——f 

ae 2 2 2. Ge @2%*e aea wnt ee zee e2 @€ Se cates 4 


e> 


The latest psalmodists use this intonation formula for 


the second echos: 
eo Maree and monosyllabically: Boe 


ne QB wes oy We a 


311. The intonation formula of the third echos was for 


the ancient psalmodists: 
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Ya a wa. 


Its melody is interpreted by us thus: 


‘ ( P ea 
(a oon 4 Ee ~~ — 
2, Res r w\ Ge yor 3 
wal a@ Ae a We a Qa & 


312. The intonation formula of the fourth echos was 


for the ancient psalmodists: 
ae a4 ee 
Coop ee a ee eee 
Hw AR a2 et Fae FE Ge A 


Its melody interpreted through tradition, is expressed 
with the method of our system thus: 


in aN r AN Ly [ r 
phir — ——— ae —— 
Ne _ XS Cc) “> cy = Ss Ww \ a) > yy 
Rva a cha’ “2 % che @ Q2 a @ Globe FT ~ go G 
—_ = YY - 
SS er ae ee 
bow gf 6 em ge eB a ae BH A 


In the interpretations of Peter the Peloponnesian the 
intonation formula of the fourth echos has this melo- 


dy: 
ee oe hy 
F F/ aq t 2 2 aw 
313. The intonation formula of the first plagal echos 


is written and chanted by us with this melody: 


= ce Ng na 

AO eae 9 
By the ancient psalmodists it was written in the same 
way, but its melody was such as is represented below 


with the neumes of our method: 


- N T i 3) i 
ow ay wr tI 6953S Fe a Se 
RP ane e€e2z#e2 2 @2 aq @ @& Qa He a a a wes gy 


314. The intonation formula of the plagal of the second 


echos was written by the ancient psalmodists: 


ro we cA] a Aes c. 
Based on.tradition, we deduce from this thesis, -the me- 


lody written below: 


c 
ce cu r 4 , wot = — 
a eee ot tee tiee OS tee Tek ae NS? 3 3D on 

—y ——-f a) 
we che 2 2a 2 2 2 2 @ 2 @ 2. a A ne es 


132. 


It is written and une by us in the following way: 


~ 
\ 
We 2 i oO es 


31. The intonation formula of the echos barys was 
written by the ancient psalmodists: 
a \= Phe 
a a a 2 H25 ALS 
the melody of which turns out to be, through the tra- 


dition of notation, as it is here ceca 


‘ =" = ) 
¢ (ed gpa = Ce 7 7 ca) ieee ter — “2 AS — . 


It is written and sung by us in the following two ways. 
In which case is made use of one way and in which of 


the other, will become obvious at paragraph (358). 


FF : ; P 
CS ee. “Sa monosyllabically: = FX oS 
A Ca HES 19 we € € 2 ee e$Z 


316. The intonation formula of the fourth's plagal was 


written by the ancient psalmodists: 


an 4 —_— Ce 
a aes 
¥ Jy ne a eT Qs 
What is thus written, carries the melody written below: 
i r r 
SS eS SE es Oe eee 


we a a a 2 go 2 angst 2 A 
The intonation formula of this echos is sung and written 


by us with polysyllables: 


and with monosyllables: 


2 ee CC 
Zz “_, mw OUMw 
BR e z =a tee 

Both, however, serve the same purpose, 
317. The echoi of the psalmody are eight. The intona- 
tion formulae preserved though, ere ten, because the 
fourth echos and the plagal of the second have two into- 
nation formulae each. The second intonation formula 
of the fourth echos was written by the ancl one psalmo- 


dists: 
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Interpreted with our notation, it carries the melody 


written below: 


= 
Mr ot c ~~ ~~ a3 A cr r w Oi fa 
Meds Gs em ae o Gey Pe ae G 

le € 2 2 @ 2& 2 2 €2 2 &£ “ge 22 to os & 


According to Jacob, it is sung and intoned with monosyl- 


lable notes: 


> a = 

oe a 27 D\— 2-H O 
—5 aly: 

Se Nios as e< © 2 2 2€@e 2 2 


This carries the following melody when interpreted with 


our notation: 
r cr 
Se ae OD Oe a SOO 
wT oO a cA . 


A more brief way to write the nenano, which is also more 


Bee 


m2 A|e a AQ. wo 


handy, is: 


ne 2 ae ne 


You should know, however, that the melody of the into- 
nation formulae might be differently expressed too and 
that there are intonation formulae done in other ways. 


Nevertheless, the preparation of the echos takes place 


always. 


CHAPTER VI 


Concerning the first echos 


318. The ecclesiastical musicians called first, the 
echos whose intonation formula is done with the annanes. 
If this word is not said entire, the intoned nes indi_ 
cates ascent of a major tone and the quality of the an— 
nanes. Its ison is the note ke in the sticherarion and 
the pa in the papadike. 
319. It was called first echos because its intonation 
formula consisted of a major tone, which was the first 
tone to be found, because if we look at the diatonic 
notes of the diapason system for the harmonic relation 
6, 8, 9, 12 and if the 6 is put on the di, the 8 will 
be on the ne, the 9 on the pa and the 12 on the Diy 
like: 

6 8, 9 12 

‘di ke zo ne pa bou ga Di 
Therefore, it was not the minor or the minimum tones 
that were first kmown to the harmoninsts, but the ma— 
jor, the tone that has the ratio of 1/8. So, the Pytha-— 
goreans, believing that the note pa is the first to be 
pronounced, called it trophos (nursing) .+ 


320. The first echos makes use of a diatonic scale, in 


tuamong the numbers 5, 13 and 35, the Pythagoreans 
called the 5 trophos, that is trophos note, believing 
that the first tonal interval to be. pronounced was the 
fifth. The 13 they called leimma, realizing that it 
divides the tone into equal parts. The 35 they called 
harmony because it is obtained both with the two cubes 
a' of one even and one odd number and with the four 
numbers 6, 8, 9 and 12 which contain the arithmetic 
and harmonic analogies." Plutarch. 
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most cases on the wheel, which is as follows: 

ne, pa bou ga di, ke zo ne Pa, 
Therefore, it calls for the two tetrachords to be simi- 
lar; the interval pa-bou, that is to be equal to the 
ke-zo, the bou-ga equal to the zo-ne and the ga-di equal 
to the ne-Pa. The note ne stands as proslambanomenos 
in the scale and contributes to the completion of the 
pentachord ne pa bou ga di and to the measurement of 
the tonic interval ne-pa, which is equal to the di-ke, 
as the note di is considered to be the proslambanomenos 
of the pentachord di ke zo ne Pa. If further ascent 
is required, considering the Pa as proslambanomenos, 
we form another similar higher tetrachord. The analo-— 
gous is done when further descent is required. 
321. Dominant notes in the first echos, when the chant 
is argosyntheton (slow), are the pa and the ga or the 
ke and the ne. Transgressive notes are all the rest. 
When the chant is gorgosyntheton (fast), dominant notes 
are the pa and the di and trensgressive all the rest. 
Sign of the phthora of the first echos is the which 
is put on the ke. When, however, it is transposed upon 
another note, this note should abandon its own sound 
and, instead, pronounce the ke and give the quality of 
the annanes, so that the parallage of the remaining 
Chant will be done as if it starts with the ke. 
322. The imperfect cadences in the first echos are done 
on the notes ga and di, the perfect on the pa and the ke 
and the final on the pa. On every cadence is put a 
martyria. On the note ke is put the martyria % on 
the di the 4A , on the ga the f; , on the bou the ff , 
on the pa the Hf , on the ne the A, , on the zo of the 


wheel system the 7, though on that of the diapason the 


=z i 
on tne ke of the wneel the x though on that 
NZ 3 bd iw) 
of the diapason the 1 » on tne di of the wheel the 


» though on that of the diapason the ares In the 
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same way are formed the remaining martyriae as they 
appear in the diagram.2 

323. The first echos starts a major tone higher from 
the buzz (every note might be considered as the buzz), 
four tones higner from its plagal and the plagal of the 
second echos or its ison. I+ starts two tones higher 
from the third echos and the echos barys, three tones 
higher, or one minor tone lower, from the fourth that 
ends on the bou, one major tone, or five tones——depen~— 
ding on our need-—-higher from the fourth plagal. In 
some circumstances though, some of these are breached. 
324. The ethos of the first echos preserves character 
which is either modest and dignified or grandiose and 
majestic. If this echos is identified with the ancient 
dorian, Plato considered that its modesty is proper to 
the perfection of the ethos and, disregarding the rest 
dialects of the echoi, judged that the dorian fits to 
men that are good warriors and moderate persons, because 
this dialect appeared to him able to strengthen the soul 
of the wise and moderate the soul of the foolish.© In 
the Octoechos were found the following verses: 


Wondering at your sounds 

The art of musical composition 
Puts you, oh value, first in order. 
Being called the first echos 

Of the musical art, 

We use first, the First 

To bless the holy texts! 

You are assigned to bring us 

The first and the best. 

The first prizes of all the victories 
Are yours everywhere. 


eunne doric harmony (mode) shows the masculine and 
the grandiose and not the relaxed and the merry, but 
the sad and the active. Mgreover, it is not embellished 
or varied." Athen. Deipnos. ; 

Concerning the dorian mode, see (284). In the rela- 
ted with music manuscripts preserved, it is said that 
the first echos was called dorian by the Ancient Greeks. 
It got its name from the Doric people, because they 
are the first people known to have used it. It was in-— 
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325. The martyriae of the diatonic genus in the diapason. 


7 


The martyriae of the diatonic genus in the wheel. 


The. phthorae of the diatonic genus. 


22 ue ee wa eS 2 


vented, it is said by Thamyris from Thrace and was used 
in all three genera. However, we use it in the diatonic 
genus only, since the tones of our diatonic scale are 
fixed. 

Aristophanes claims that the Dorian harmony (mode) 
is most often, the only harmony that fits to the lyre. 
He does not consider any other. Plutarch says that the 
dorian dialect renders the grandiose and dignified and 
the lydian the. pathetic. Gallenos reports about the 
dorian the following: "The musician Damon, being pre- 
sent in a group playing the aulos, where some drunk 
youngsters were playing in the phrygian mode and were i" 
acting as if they were close to madness, ordered them it 
to play in the dorian and they immediately stopped the 


mad behaviour." Concerning the ideas of Hippocrates and ho 


Plato. 7 
Basil the Great also, in his edvice to the young, FI 
tells the following about the dorian mode: "It is said 


that Pythagoras coming across a merry group of drunkards, 
ordered ‘the aulos-player, the leader of the group, to 
alter the harmony and play on the dorian mode for them. | 
They came so successfully back to their senses, that 
they threw the crowns of leaves off their neads and dis- 
appeared in shame.” 


CHAPTER VII 


Concerning the second echos 


326. The ecclesiastical musicians called second the 
echos whose intonation formula is done with the neanes, 
which indicates an ascending minimum and a major tones. 
If this word is not pronounced entire, then the intoned 
nes indicates the quality of the neanes. Its ison is 
the note bou. Because of the Similarity in the tyo~ 
tone intervals, it can also have as ison the di and the 
ne. 
327. It was called second echos, because if we ascend 
two tones, one major and one minor, from the buzz from 
which by ascending a major tone we find the ison of the 
first echos, we find the ison of the second. Consequen— 
tly, the ison of the second echos is a minor tone higher 
than the ison of the first echos. This is so when the 
first echos has as ison the pa. If it has as ison the 
ke, the second will have ison the di, which is a more 
natural ison, since the diatonic scale gives its into~— 
nation formula with the intervals bou-ga and ga~—di. 
325. The second echos makes use of a chromatic scale 
which proceeds on two-tone similar intervals, as follows: 
Starting on the note di, we find the interval di-ga to 
.be a major tone and the ga—bou a minimum tone etc. as 
said in (244) so that such a scale is constructed: 

ne 7 bou ga, di ? zo Ne. 
It often though applies the scale of (245): 

pa 7 ¢ di, ke Pp J Pa, 
329. Dominant notes in the first scale of the second 


echos are the bou and the di. The signs of the phthorae 
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of the second echos are two, the -e, and the of The 

-> is put on the notes di, bou,ne and so on, on all 

the notes that come on every two-tone interval. The 

p is put on the notes ke, ga, pa and so on, on all 

the notes that come on every two-tone interval. When 

the phthorae are transposed upon some other note, this 
note should abandon its own sound, as the note to be pro- 
nounced should be the one indicated by the phthora ana 

it is the quality of this note that should be given. 
Moreover, the parallage of the remaining chant should 

be done on the image of this phthora. The dominant notes 
of the other scale are discussed in the chapter concer-— 
ning the plagal of the second echos. 

330. The imperfect cadences in the second echos are 

done on the bou, the perfect on the di and the final 

on the di and rarely on the bou. In the same echos the 
martyria sign. of the note Ne is the -L,, of the pa the 

- » of the bou the @,, of the ga the & , of the di 
the &., of the ke the % , of the zo the Z,, of the 

ne the * and so on.@ 
331. The intonation formula of the second echos starts 
on the bou if it ends on the di, but on the ne if it 
ends on the bou. The interval bou-pa is a major tone 
and the pa-ne a minimim tone. This ne, therefore, is a 
little higher than the diatonic ne. The second echos 


itself starts with the bou or the di. When it is trans 


ferred from the first echos, it starts naturally a mi- 
nor tone higher and transposed on its ison. In like 
manner, when transferred from the fourth which ends on 
the bou, it starts on its ison. When transferred from 
the first, second and fourth plagals, it starts a fourth 
higher. When transferred from the third and the echos 
parys, it starts a second higher.2 


332. If this echos corresponds to the one that in an- 
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cient times was called lydian,t its ethos has a character 


which animates and encourages but also grieves and instills » 


passion into the souls. This echos seemed to lean to-~ 
wards delicacy and to drive the soul to cowardice. 
Therefore, it is said that Orpheus was taming the wild 
beasts with this echos. Plato calls the lydian mode 


proper to drinking parties and unrestrained and he dis-— 
regards it, because it makes the souls of the young vain. 
In the Octoechos we find these verses expressing its 
ethos: 


Although you were given the second place, 

Your pleasure is first, honey-—pouring echos. 
Your honey—flavoured, most sweet chant 

Builds up the bones, gives joy to the hearts. 
The Sirens sung all their chants on the second. 
So mildly does your honey-pouring chant flows. 


tsome say that Amphion invented the lydian mode, 
though others say that it was Olympos first who played 
on the aulos a funeral on the lydian mode at Pytho. 
Pindar says in his paeons that the lydian music was first 
playedin public in the marriage of lliobe. Dionysos the 
Iambos tells us that Torebos was the first to use lydian 
music. Nicolaos the Damascenos says that the son of 
Zeus and Torrhebia, wandering by some lake--which has 
been called Torrhebia because of him--heard the singing 
of the nymphs, wnom the Lydians called muses, learned 
their music and taugnt their songs to the Lydians. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Concerning the third echos 
333. The ecclesiastical musicians called third the 
echos whose intonation formula is done with the nana, 
which indicates an ascending tritone, that is an inter— 
val containing three tones, a major, a minor and 2 mini~ 
mum. When this word is not said entire, the intonea 
ne requires buzzing and voluminous pronunciation. Its 
ison is the note ga. In the papadike its ison is the 
ne above it. | 4 
334. It was called third echos, because if we ascend 
three tones--a major, a minor and a minimum--from the 
buzz from which by ascending one major tone we find the 
ison of the first echos, by ascending two tones —~ 2 
major and a minimum--we find the ison of the second echos, 
we find the ison of the third echos. So, the ison of 
the third echos is a minimum tone higher than the ison 
of the second and a minor and a minimum tones higher 
than the ison of the first echos. 
335. The third echos makes use of the following enhar- . 
monic scale: 

pa ¢ ga di ke gy ne Pa.® 
As in this scale-there is no minor or minimum tone, but 
instead, there are five major tones and two quarters 
of the major tone, it belongs to the diatessaron systen, 
or triphony. 
‘ne pa bou_ ga, ga di ke Zo 
y 9 Bes By Ay 9 Ros 77: (261) ana (57) 
336. Dominant notes in the third echos are the pa, the 
ga and the ke. Sign of the phthora of the third echos 
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is the / . When this is on the ga, it requires that 
the ga is a natural tone and the remaining ascending 
and descending intervals of the tones are as determined 


in the scale of the echos. When this sign is put on 


i 
the two notes Zo and bou, it wants them to be on hyphe~— 
sis. When put on any other note, it wants this note 
to leave its own sound and pronounce the ga,. creating 
the quality of the nana, so that the parallage of the | 
remaining chant will be done on the image that this phtho-~ 
ra requires. 


337. In the third echos the imperfect cadences are done 


on the ke, the perfect on the pa and the final on the 
a, Since, after the third echos starts and points the 
bou diesis, it turns towards the ke where it makes an 


imperfect cadence; then, turning towards low pitch, it 


points at the bou natural and makes a perfect cadence 

on the pa; finally, turning towards high pitch, it takes 
the bou diesis and makes a final cadence on the ga; it 
rarely makes an imperfect cadence on the ne too. The 

signs of the martyriae in the third echos are the ones . 
assigned to the first echos also, except of the marty— : 
ria of the Zo, which is written as and of the bou three | 
tones above it, which is on hyphesis and its martyria 

is written ar The note seven tones below this, is” 

on diesis in the third echos and its martyria is seldom 
required, because no cadence occurs on it. 

338. The intonation formmla of the third echos starts 

with the ne and ends on the ga. The verse preluding 

this echos starts on the ke and ends on the ga, when 

the martyria of the troparion is simply 22 or 2? : 

When though, an elaphron stands by it, like F™ > os 

or ?2 >), then, the verse ends on the pa. The third 


echos itself starts on the ga. When it is transferred 


from the first echos, it starts two tones higher or lower. 
When it is transferred from the plagals of tne first 
and the second, it starts two tones higher. When it 


is transferred from the second, it starts one tone higher. 
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The same happens when it is transferred from the fourth 
echos that ends on the bou. When it is transferred from 
the plagal of the fourth, it starts three tones higher 
and when from the barys, it starts with its ison. 
339. If the third echos is the one that the Ancient 
Greeks called phrygian, its ethos preserves a rough, 
warm, arrogant, impetuous and horrifying character. 
For this reason Athenaeos says that the trumpets and 
war-—instruments sounded the phrygian mode. As the verses 
in the Octoechos illustrate, it also preserves masculi-_ 
nity, elegance and simplicity. 

Although you are third, you resemble 

The King of manly toil, oh Thira. 

‘Inelegant, simple, completely masculine indeed 


Your song, oh Third; and we honour you. 
Equal to your number your rank as a leader, 


You befit to the masses, Third, being ably made. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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CHAPTER IX 


Concerning the fourth echos 
eet ES OUR Ee £caos 


340. The ecclesiastical musicians called fourth the 

echos whose intonation formula is done with the agia 

which is often met in many chants written with the mu— 

sical neumes. In order to create the quality of the 

agia, it should be chanted with rough and masculine 
pronunciation. The fourth echos has as ison the notes 

di, pa and bou. 

341. It was called fourth echos because if we ascend | 
four tones from the buzz from which by ascending one | 
major tone we find the ison of the first echos, two 

tones--a major and a minor--we find the ison of the 


second echos, three tones--a major, a minor and a mini 


mum——the ison of the third echos, we find the ison of 
the fourth echos. When, therefore, buzz is the ne, ison. 
of the first echos will be the pa, of the second the 
bou, of the third the ga and of the fourth the di. 

When buzz is the di, ison of the first echos will be 

the ke, of the second the Zo, of the third the Ne and 

of the fourth the pa. When ison of the first echos 

is the ke, of the second the di and of the third the 


ga, then ison of the fourth is found to be the bou. 


342. The fourth echos makes use of a diatonic scale 

on the diapason system. For this reason, when the agia 
which receives two isa--the pa and the di--has as ison 
the pa, it descends four tones which have similar inter— 
vals with the four tones that descend from the di. 
Although there is found no difference between the two 


isa of the agia in descent, in ascent the difference 
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is great because of the dissimilarity of the intervals, 
since, indeed, the interval di-ke differs from the pa— 
bou, the ke-zo differs from the bou-~ga etc. When the 
fourth echos has as basis, that is as ison, the note 
bou, then its intonation formla is the legetos. Ma- 
nouel Bryennyos calls the echos with this.-ison fourth 
echos, but the psalmodists after him call it mid-—echos 
of the fourth, because it is in the middle between the 
di and the ne and they pronounce it legetos, whence 

the martyria - used by us. 

343. Dominant notes in the fourth echos are the di and 
the bou when ison is the bou, in which case it is requi- 
red that the hyphesis of the ke is sometimes heard. 

When ison is the pa or the di, dominant notes are the 
pa, the di and the zo. Signs of this echos' pthorae 
are the £ for the note bou, the , for the di and every 
other sign of the ones defined in the diatonic scale 

of the diapason (325). It should be known that when 
two tones higher is heard the chant of the neanes, 
there is no need of another sign of phthora to indicate 
this, because basis of the agia is the di. When, though, 
two tones higher is the nana, then basis of the agia 

is the pa and to indicate this, the § should be put 

on the first ascending tone or the & on the second etc. 
344. When the fourth echos has as ison the bou, the 
imperfect and perfect cadences are done on the di and 
the bou and the perfect and final on the bou. When its 
ison is the di, the imperfect cadences are done on the 
pa and the zo, though the perfect and final on the di. 
When its ison is the pa, the imperfect cadences occur 
on the di and the bou, though the perfect and final on 
the pa. According to the more recent composers, the 
final cadences are made on the bou. The signs of the 
martyriae in this echos are tne ones determined for the 


first echos on the diapason system (325). 


spent, Sigle"en 
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345. The fourth echos which has the ison on the pa, 
starts with the note pa, on which the preluding verse 
ends. ‘hen its ison is the bou, the preluding verse 
also ends on the bou. When it is transferred from other 
echoi, the quantity of ascent or descent it receives, 


depends on the isa of these echoi. 


346. According to the Anastasimatarion of Peter, the 
fourth echos differs from the first in that the fourth 
points at the neagie on the fourth ascending tone, which 
means that it proceeds on the diapason, though the Gehpr ak: gees 


which proceeds on the wheel, points the aneanes at the 


fourth descending tone. Further, they differ as to 
the dominant notes, because the first has dominants the 
pa and the ga, though the fourth has the bou and the ai. 


Furthermore, they differ in the cadences, as the first 


has imperfect cadences on the ga and perfect or final 

on the pa, though the fourth echos has imperfect cadences 
on the di, perfect on the pa and final on the bou. 

347. The ethos of the fourth echos preserves festive 

and dancing character. When its ison is the di, its 
character is diginified and grandiose, when it is the 

bou it is passionate and sensual and when it is the pa, 
it is humble and incites the heart to put into motion 


the spiritual powers. Here is how is expressed its ethos 
HE 


in the Octoechos: 


You the festive, the dancer, oh Fourth, 
You, the pride of musical criticism, 


tif the fourth echos is the one that the Ancient 
Greeks called mixolydian, it was invented by Sappho. 
Indeed, before her the musicians knew three modes only, 
the dorian, the lydien and the phrygian. Taking this 
mode, the musicians combined it with the dorian, elements 
of which they transmitted to its ethos. 

"The mixolydian is passionate, fitting to tragedy. 
Aristozxenos said that it was Savpho who found the mixo-— 
lydian first and that the tragic poets were taught it 
from her, combining it thereafter with tne dorian. As 
the one renders majesty and dignity and the other passions, 
tragedy Consists of hese mixed. elerents.": .Pintearcn. 
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You mould the dancers skillfully 

And reward the voices and beatings of the cymbals. 
The crowds of dancers praise you, oh Fourth, 
Because wholly musical you are. 


CHAPTER X 


Concerning the plagal of the first echos 


348. The psalmodists called plagal of the first the 
echos wnose ison is four tones below the ison of the 
first echos, which means that if the ison of the first 
echos is on the note ke, ison of the first plagal will 
be the note pa. Its basis or ison should be such that 
it will permit the echos to ascend freely seven tones 
and to point at the first echos four tones higher. Such 
a note is the pa which is the ison of this echos in the 
papadik and the sticherarika. The heirmologika require 
as ison of this echos the ke but with the phthora of 
the pa, so that the descent is done as if from the 0a, 
because three tones below is the aneanes instead of the 
necheanes. The intonation formula of this echos is the 
aneanes, which indicates ascent and descent of two tones 
—-one minor and the other minimum--and which does not 
need for the measurement of the interval below the pa 
a@ proslambanomenos. Instead, measured with the diato— 
nic intervals, it reveals itself. 
349. This echos makes use of the diatonic scale on the 
diapason system. As it often has the zo on hyphesis 
and because the interval zo-ke is observed to be quarter 
of the major tone, this echos uses a mixed scale which 
is composed of the diatonic and the enharmonic genera, 
The scale is as follows: 
pa bou ga di, ke £ ne Pa. 

The sign of the pnthore of the second plagal, when it 
makes use of the mixed scale, is the 2 which put upon 
the zo, wants it on hyphesis. When, however, this echos 
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makes use of the diatonic scale, then the ” is put on 
the pa or one of the signs indicated for the diatonic 
phthorae (325) is put in its proper place and thus 
the scale becomes known. We use such a phthora when 
Some alteration occurs, because otherwise it is need— 
less. 
350. as echos has dominant notes in the sticherarika 
and the papadika the pa, the di and the ke. It also 
wants the hyphesis of the zo to be heard. Dominant notes 
in the heirmologika it has the ke and the née. In: this 
case the zo should not be heard so much in hyphesis, 
but rather, natural. For distinction, when the zo is 
hyphesis, the sign f is put on it. 
351. In the sticherarika and the papadika the imperfect 
cadences are done on the di and the ke, the perfect ana 
final on the pa. In the heirmologika the imperfect ca 
dences are done on the ne, the perfect on the ke and the 
final on the pa and the ke. When the cadence in the heir— 
mologika is done on the pa, then the closing period des— 
cends from the ke naturally and not as if it were descen-— 
ding from the pa. The Signs of the wnartyriae of the 
first plagal are the ones determined for the first echos 
on the idapason system. When, however, it makes use 
of the mixed scale, then it applies the Martyriae as 
indicated in (262),a 
352. The intonation formula of the first plagal starts 
on the pa and ends on the pa. When transferred from 
its authentic, the echos itself starts four tones be-— 
low; when transferred from the third and the echos barys, 
it starts two tones below; when transferred from the 
second, it starts one or three tones below; when’ trans— 
ferred from the second plagal, it starts with its own 
ison; when transferred from the fourth which ends on the 
bou, it starts a tone below; and when transferred from 
the plagsal of the fourth, it starts a tone above. 

1 


"353. The first plagal differs from the first echos in 
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that the first ascends from its besis less than the 


first plagal and descends more. It also differs from 


the first as to the dominant notes and the imperfect 
cadences. It differs from the fourth as to the domi- 


nant notes and the fact that the fourth likes the hy- 


phesis of the ke, though the plagal of the first likes 
the hyphesis of the zo. 

354. The ethos of the first plagal in the sticherari- 
ka and the papadika inclines towards compassion and 
lamentation. In the heirmologika in fast tempo, it 
inclines towards stimulation and dancing. In the heir- 
mologika in slow tempo, towards laxness and languidness. 


You are lamentor and very compassionate, 

But often you dance in good rnythn, 

Oh you, the musical mind that art has known. 
Z Which is the deviating inclination of the | 

plagals? | 

In order you are fifth, but first in your kind, 

because you are and, therefore, you are named 

The first of the plagals. 


1its lamenting quality is exemplified in the 
"CH Zeon ev tagw " and the ""AblLov este peyaruver ce!, 
The compassionate is exemplified in the "rs 4wrnp Seon 
and the "Xapets Aountiusv adaandws " [ts dancing 
character is demonstrated in the "Nacoxa teesv Apiv 
sn fcpov " in fast tempo. The lax character is demon-— 
| strated in the Katabasiae in slow tenpo. 


CHAPTER XI 


Concerning the plezal of the second echos 

a ea ea ep a eS ee 

355. The psalmodists called plagal of the second echos 
the one whose intonation formula is the necheanes which 
indicates ascent of a semitone, a trisemitone and another 


semitone and the same descent. Its basis or ison should 


be such that it will permit it to ascend freely seven 
tones and to point at the second echos four, or at times, 
three tones above it. Such a note is the pa which is | 
the ison of the second plagal in the papadika and the 
stichera. The heirmologika have the ke or the di as 
ison of this echos. It is characterized from the chro~ 
matic intervals pa~bou and bou~ga and does not require 
a proslambanomenos for the measurement of the interval 
below the pa. It is also characterized, as the psalmo~ 
dists said, with the lying of its authentic on it. 
356. Its scale is the following chromatic scale: 

pa ? g adi, ke 7 J Pa 
consisting of two similar chromatic tetrachords. The 
Signs of the phthorae for this scale are two, the -« 
put on the pa and the ke, which regards the ascent and 
indicates a semitone, a trisemitone and a semitone, as 
the numbers in the diagram (245) illustrate and the pf 
which is put on the di and the Pa above it. This regards 
the descent and indicates a semitone,a trisemitone and 
a semitone as illustrated in (245). It often makes use 
of the following mixed scale too: 

pa f” ¢ di, ke zo ne Pa, 
but then, on the first tone of the diatenic tetracnord 
Wwe coule acrogs, is pus tne sipn of one of the diatonic 


phthoree (325) for distinction. Jn the heirmologi 


é 
“ay 
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however, it applies the chromatic scale we talked about 

in (328). 

357. In the sticherarika and the papadike it has domi- 

nant notes the pa, the di and the ke and requires that 

the ga diesis is heard in order that tne di is coloured 

by it. In the heirmologika its dominant notes are the 

di and the bou, when ison is the di. 

358. Its imperfect cadences are done on the di, its 

perfect and final on the pa. Sometimes, it also has 

final cadences on the di, as its intonation formula is 

very often done with the nenand, like in the funeral 

Nenrios 6 Oeos." In the heirmologika its imperfect and 

final cadences are done on the di and its final on the 

bou. 

359. The intonation formula of the second plagal echos 

starts with the pa and ends on the pa when it is neche- 

anes, but it starts and ends on the di when it is nenanod, 

This echos, when transferred from its authentic, starts 

three or four tones below as it does when transferred 

from the first echos with ison the ke. When transferred 

from the first plagal and the fourth, including the one 

ending on £ ; it starts on its ison; when transferred 

from the third and the barys it starts two tones below; 
when transferred from the fourth plagal, it starts one | 
tone higher.? 

360. It differs from all the other echoi as to the chro- 
matic genus. It differs from the second, as this ex- 

tends in the high register more and in the low less, though 
the second extends in the high register less and the low 
mores; still, it differs as to the dominant notes and the 
perfect cadences, because in the stichera the second 

does the perfect cadences two tones below the basis, though 
the second plagal does them on its basis. 

361. The ethos of this echos preserves a character sui- 


ting to funeral songs and to sacred and eleva 


brations. .This holds for the stichera and the papnadika. 
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In the heirmologika, however, where the quality of the 


neanes is pre-eminent and that of the nenand is not heard, 


its character is joyful. Its joy is double the joy of 


the second, as it becomes evident in these verses: 


Though you are the sixth chanter, 

First of all you advance. 

In double composition you bring all the pleasures 

And your being second secondary comes. 

You, the honey—flevoured, the sweet, the grass—hoper, 
Wno loves you not oh second of the plagals? 


CHAPTER XII 
Concerning the echos barys 


362. The psalmodists called barys the plagal echos of 
the third for reasons that go back to antiquity. It is 
said that Hermes, inventing a seven-stringed lyre, taught 
that the notes and the echoi are seven. The lowest 

of these seven notes was the zo and, therefore, the echos 
whose ison was the zo was called echos barys. When , 
later, Pythagoras and his successors augmented the strings 
and the notes to eight, they did not want to change the 
name of the echos barys and bring into complete oblivion 
the ancient kind of lyre. The intonation formula of 

the barys in the stichera and heirmologika is done this 


way: => = 7 + +%In the papadika and the calophonic 
heirmoi it is done thus: oa Oe ee 


The first intonation formula indicates Fea and ascent 
of a quarter of the major tone. The second indicates 
ascent of a major tone and descent of a major and a mini 
mum. ‘The first intonation formula has as basis the ga 
and the second starts on the ne and ends on the zo. 
363. In the stichera and heirmologika the echos barys 
has the following enharmonic scale: 

pa g ga di ke p ne Pa, 
which, however, is not that of the third echos, but has 
the following differences: the interval ke-zo in the 
third echos is a quarter of a major tone, though in the 
barys it is a minimum tone. In the old sticherarion 
and the papadike it makes use of the diatonic scale, 
Nevertheless, a around the cadences in the stichera, it 


approacnes the enharmonic scale and in this case, it is 
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identified with the put on the ga, the hyphesis of 
the zo or the bou. 

364. In the stichera and heirmologika its dominant notes 
are tne zo, the di and the bou as is evident in the 
Anastasimatarion of Peter, where this echos is pointing 
right from the beginning at the diesis of the bou or 

the hyphesis of the zo. In the old sticherarion and an 
the papadike, the different dominant notes vary with 

the different views. When the echos barys proceeds on 
the enharmonic scale, sign of its phthora is the 

put on the ga and on the hyphesis of the zo and the bou. 
When it proceeds on a diatonic scale, it is the = put 
on the zo and any of the signs of the phthorae put on 
their proper notes, as determined (325). | 

365. When the echos barys makes use of the enharmonic 
scale, the imperfect cadences are done on the di and on 
the ne and rarely on the pa; the perfect and final are 
done on the ga. When though, it makes use of the dia~ 
tonic scale, the imperfect cadences are done on the dis 
the perfect on the pa and the zo and the final on the go. 
The signs of martyriae in this echos are those of the 
third and first echoi. 

366. The intonation formula of the echos barys in the 
sticherarion and the heirmologion, starts on the ga and 
ends on the ga. In the papadike and the Calophonic 
heirmologion, it starts on the ne and ends on the zo 
(362). When transferred from the first echos whose ison 
is the ke, the barys of the stichera starts two tones 
below; when transferred from the second and the fourth 
which ends on the bou, it starts a minimum tone above; 
when transferred from the first and the second plagal, 
it starts two tones above; when transferred fron the 
fourth plasal, it starts three tones above and when from 
the third, it starts with its ison. 


367. The difference of the echos barys from the remei- 


ning echoi lies on the enharmonic scale. Its difference 
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from the third lies on the different dominant notes and 
cadences. In the papadika, the difference of the barys 
to all the rest echoi lies on the ison and the caden— 
ces. 


368. The ethos of the barys inclines towards tranquili- 


ty; especially when it makes use of the enharmonic scale, 
it preserves a serene and peaceful character, able to 
moderate the impetuousness of the third echos and to 
calm down the spirits. Therefore, it is not favourite 
among the young or the gentlefolks, but rather, among 
the old and simple people. Indeed, its ethos in the 
verses of the Octoechos is expressed as such. 

Oh chant familiar to the low-rank soldiers 

You bend under your weight 

Simple echos, your surname to the barys, 

You love to reflect amidst the cries of hate. 


You are the chant of men, oh secondary third 
And your variety by all the simple is loved. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Concerning the plagal of the fourth echos 


369. The psalmodists called plagal of the fourth the 
echos whose intonation formula is done with the neagie, 
which preserves majestic and serious pronunciation and 
indicates ascent and descent of either a major tone or 

of a major and a minor or a major, a minor and a mini- 

mum ete. Its basis or ison should be such that it will 
permit the free ascent of seven tones and the free descent 


of three tones. Moreover, four tones higher it should 


point at the agia and three tones lower at the neagie. 


such a note is the ne. When, however, it has as ison 
the note ga, its ison is in reality three tones higher, | 
but the chant proceeds from the ga as if from the ne, | 
which means that two tones higher it indicates the sound 

of the bou instead of the ke, as is exemplified in the 

Ld Ore am) yuppies 7epxetar " and others (308). 

370. The scale of the fourth plagal is the diatonic | 
of the diapason system ,but quite often the zo becomes 
a diesis, in which case the ” is put on the ne for | 
dlucidity's sake. The sign of the phthora of the fourth 

plagal is the § put on the note ne. On its higher oc~ 

tave is put the cae When, however, this echos has the 

ga as ison, then the 2 is put on the ga and this note 

then abandons the sound of the ga and instead, the ne 

is pronounced. Therefore, as tne intervals are altered, 

the parallage of the remaining chant is realized as if 

from the ne. . 


371. Dominant notes in the stichera and heirmologiva 


are the ne, the bou and @t 
ey 


ne Gi, because right from its 


beginning, this echos points at a melody that belongs 
to the bou and it sometimes returns to the ison, some~ 
times—-wnen directed towards high pitch--it points at 
the di and ascends up to its octave to make the cadence 
either on the di--wnen it is imperfect--or on its ison 
--when it is perfect. 

372. The imperfect cadences occur on the di, the bou 
and the ne, the perfect on the ne and seldom on the di 
and the final on the ne. The signs of martyriae in the 
fourth plagal are no others, but the ones determined 

for the first echos on the diapason system.? 

373. The intonation formula of the plagal fourth starts 
on the ne and ends on the ne. When though, the chant 
starts with a two-tone interval, the preluding verse 
ends on the bou. When the chant starts with a three— 
tone interval, the verse ends on the ga, as said (308). 
The fourth plagal itself starts on the ne and the pre- 
duding verse, starting with the di and descending dia- 
tonically, ends on the ne. When this echos is transfer- 
red from the first echos and its plagal or from the se- 
cond plagal that have the pa as isa, it starts a tone 
lower. When it is transferred from the second or the 
fourtn thet have as isa the bou, it starts two tones 
lower. When it is transferred from the third or the 
barys that have the ga as isa, it starts three tones 
lower. 

373. The difference of the plagal of the fourth to 

the chromatic and enharmonic echoi, lies on the scale. 
Its difference to the diatonic echoi lies on the ison, 
the dominant notes and the cadences. 

375. The ethos of the fourth plagal preserves a cha- 
racter that leans towards charm and pleasure and that 
attracts passions. For this reason the comol were mostly 
composed on tnis echos. It also leans towards modesty, 
tO whiic.: contributes mostiy tae Slow time-asorzic end the 


transposition of tne tone from the ne to the ga (363). 
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The verses in the Octoechos say the following about it: 


You fourth among the plagals and seal of the echoi, 
You bring within you every beautiful chant 

And broaden the sounds of singing. 

The crown of the echoi you are, 

Being both their commander and end. 
Because you are the end of the notes 
And the stopping of sounds, 

At the top of my voice I call you twice; 
And this is the end. 


376. When it is required to show the basis or ison of 
each of the mentioned echoi, the order they preserve 
from the high to the low pitch, the martyriae that indi- 
cate them and which are written before the chants and 
the martyriae of the notes of the melody written some~— 
where in the middle of the melody, it is possible to 
express all this the way they are represented in the 
plate below. As the notes of the diapason have seven 


notes and cannot procure with isa all the eight echoi, 


the pa becomes the ison of both the first plagal and the 
second plagal. It is observed that the plagals do not 
preserve the order of their authentic echoi and this is 
due to the fact that the eight echoi of psalmody were 


constructed upon the wheel and not upon the diapason. 


Isa Martyriae Martyriae Echoi 
of the ' of the of the 
echoi echol notes 


np Raroig 
second 
third 
fourth 
pl. first |} 
pl. fourth 


barys 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Concerning the transpositions, i.e. the phthorae 


377. The msicians realized after much observation that 
when they remain for long on one- note or on the same 
echos, the ethos of the echos produces satiety when 

it becomes very familiar and the satiety is followed by 
annoyment. If before the production of satiety, they 


found out, they pass over to some other echos, a new 
ethos enters the minds of the auditors, it awakens them 
and makes them attentive. So, they learned to pass from 
note to note, from genus to genus and from echos to echos 
methodically, in order to avoid, through variety the 
disgust produced by the monomodal ethos of a melody. 
"Monody is to everybody irksome and produces satiety, 


i 
} 


but variety is pleasant, "1 
378. Such a passing over is called phthora. When it 
is done from note to note as discussed (370), it is 
also called transposition, but when it is done in any 
other way,itis called phthora only. Transposition is to 
consider as ison some note other than the natural ison 
of the echos, obeying the proportions of the intervals 
of this note's scale instead of the natural note's scale, 
For example, the natural ison of the second echos is , 
as said, the di. When instead of the di, I take the ke 


and keep the proportions of the scale starting from the 


ke as if from the di, then I chant the second echos in 
transposition, considering the ke as di, the di as ga, 
the ga as bou etc. The same occurs also in (370) 


Ipjutarch Concerning the education of children. 
a aan 
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379. Phthora is alteration that occurs in melody either 
by transposition or by the transfer from one genus to 


another, one echos to another or one scale to another. 


We use sixteen phthorae whose Signs are hereby exposed, 
Eight of them are diatonic, the  P? Sf & J FS. 


Five are chromatic «> ¢ pf -e, yp and three are 
enharmonic, the 4 a 


380. We have already talked about thirteen of them in 
passin, at the place that each has in the eight echoi. 
Here we speak about the remaining three. We start with 
the £ -This is put on the note di and asks for the Ea 
and the pa to become dieseis, like di ¢ bou J ne. 

Put anywhere else, it requires the same ascending inter— 
vals. Here is its scale. 


w 4 g eS - 
2 ee ae eee a 
ae po bad go di 


381. Wherever the sign of this phthora -er is put, the 
note acquires the melody and the quality of the neanes 
and wants an hyphesis above it and a diesis below it, 
so that the first descending interval will become a 
guarter of the major tone.2 


Ww as + 
4 72 ? bi 
pa bou ga-0t? di ke 


382. This phthora f is put on the di and the chant, pro-— 
ceeding towards low pitch, wants the first note to be™ 

a quarter of a major tone lower and the second to be 

a major tone lower. From there on it progresses towards 
high pitch and preserves the same intervals. . 


A 
; 22 


Se), 


ne pe bey ga ai 


E 
4 
E 
E 
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383. In brief, it should be know that every phthora 
has a tying and an untying. On the tying the sign of 
the phthora is put there where the alteration of the 
echos or anything else starts. The alteration does not 
occur before the sign, but after it. On the untying 
the sign of the first echos is put and the alteration 
occurs here too after the sign. For example, if one 
chants a chant of the first’ echos and wants to make a 
phthora to the second echos, the sign-e, is put on tthe 
ke, indicating thus that all the components of the 
first echos stop being and that those of the second 
echos come into existence. It. is then assumed that 
the ke is a di, the di is a ga, the ga a bou ete. 

When later it is required to make the untying, the $ 


is put on the affected by the phthora di, that is on 


the note ke, and it is thus indicated that ,the echos 
of the chant returns back to where it came from. The 
untying might be done with any other sign of the diato~ 


nic phthorae required by the first note we come across. 


384. At times a musician might tie after one phthora 
still another and then bring the untying. For example, 
if one chants in the fourth echos and comes across 

the -*>7 on the di, he knows that he should proceed on 

the scale of the second echos untill he sees the un— 
tying. If he then comes across the pon the same di, 

he does not make the untying, but instead, he has to 
proceed on the scale of the second plagal until he sees 
the untying. The untying of each phthora is done either 
with the & put on the di, or with any other of the’ 
diatonic phthorae. 
385. Sometimes, a third phthora might occur and -then, 
one, two or more untyings follow. All this is praise- 
worthy. What does not deserve praise, however, is when 
one ties a phthora in a chant and does not bring in 

the untying. The following is always obeyed, regardless 
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of where or how the phthorae are done: 
A' Instead of the note indicated by the phthora, the 
note on which the sign of the phthora is put is 
Considered. The analogies of the tonal intervals 
are based on this note and the notes with which 
the parallage of the chant is done are said on this 
basis. 
Bt Every phthora ought to. be agreable. It is good, 
therefore, to do some kind of preparation and thus 
give the impression that the phthora is put where 
it belongs. 
C' The chant affected by a phthora can have imperfect 
and perfect cadences on the image of this phthora. 
Consequeantly, it takes the martyriae which are 
peculiar to this phthora. | 
D' After the fragment of the chant the affected by the | 
phthora, there ought to occur an equally prepared | 
untying, so that it will sound agreable too. 
386. One diesis or one hyphesis in.a tetrachord do not: 
constitute any system of phthora and consequently, no 
untying is required after them. When the diesis or the 
hyphnesis last from the beginning to the end of a chant, 
while they are not included in the scale of the echos, 
then, next to the martyria of the echos is noted the note 
with the diesis or the hyphesis, like fixes A> , & ue P 
or X09 +, Son 4, 
387. Because of the phthorae, it happens that the voice 
of the chanter goes astray towards low or high pitch. 
The reason is that when the untying of the phthora oc+ 
curs on a note which is below the natural, the voice 
goes towards low pitch and vice versa. For example, 
if I alter the ga into di witha phthora and next make 
the untying from the ga of the scale introduced by the 
phthora, the voice goes astray a semitone. If I make 
the untying on the pa or the di, the voice will not fsx) 


astray because of the equality of the tones. 


The scale as affected by 
the  phthora. 


The natural scale. 


we pa bou go. di 


This mishap was also observed by the ancient musicians, 
who when there was a fall of the voice one tone lower, 
they added one tone which they called power (dynamis). 
See in the Doxastikarion of Jacob the third of the 
question in the "avtov tkéreve ." 

388. It is necessary that there exists one common 
note, interval or scale for every alteration. The com 
munity is based on the similarity of the intervals. : 
When in an alteration the two echoi have similar notes 

in common, the alteration is melodious, though when 

they have dissimilar notes, the alteration is not melo— 
dious. Melodious, for example, will be the aiteration 
‘from the fourth echos to the second, as the intervals 

di, ga, bou are commonly similar in both the echoi. 

The alteration of the first plagal to the second plagal 
will also be melodious because the notes ne, pa and 


di, ke are similar in both echoi etc. 


FIFTH BOOK 


CHAPTER I 


Concerning chant-making 


389. Chant-making is a chant creating power.2 We cre— 
ate a chant not just by chanting different long known 
psalmodies, but also by inventing and writing our own 
new chants pleasing to the auditors (12). Chant-making, 
therefore, differs from chant-singing because the latter 
is the recitation of a chant, though chant-making is 
a creative state. Chant-making distinguishes three 
registers of the sound, the mesoeides, the netoeides 
and the hypatoeides. The mesoeides extends from <~ 
to z in ascent, the netoeides from % to cat in 
ascent and the hypatoeides from < to %& in descent 
(111). 
390. In the old times chant-making was divided into 
three parts, the receipt (lepsis), the mixing (mixis) 
and the application (chresis). With the receipt the 
chant~maker was finding out in which register he should 
make the melody, i.e. whther to make it in the mesoeides, 
the netoeides of the hypatoeides. With the mixing he 
was adapting to each other the notes, the registers, , 
the genera and the echoi. Application was the varied 
working—out of the chant. 
391. The application had four parts, the direction 
(agoge), the web (ploke), the draughts (petteia) and 
the stress (tone). The kinds of the direction were 
also three: straight, declining and peripheric. Straight 
is the direction which ascends with succeeding notes, 
165 . 
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like 


¢ eed 


Hf pe hy ft dy he Zo 


Declining is the direction which descends with succee— 


ding notes, like 


iD aor iia i ii | 
x Zo ke dr ve bou pa 


Peripheric is the direction that ascends diatonically 
and descends chromatically, like 


> 3S 2? = a or vice versa 
d; fe ou pa —? 


392. The web drops one note after the other at the 
distance of two or more discontinuous intervals, pro— 
jgecting among them the higher or lower ones... As an 


example of the web, look at the discontinuoys parallace 
(46).° 

393. Draughts is the attack which occurs many times 

on one note, like’ 


‘ _—_ ry ‘ 
RD Fe Wege be fe ge gene po 


394. Stress is the persistence on one pronunciation 

of sound, i.e. on the sound that lasts more than one 
chronos.¢ The stress regardless of whether it occurs 

at the beginning of a melody, in the middle of it.or 
towards its end, is notated with the pentaple when six 
chronoi are spent, with the tetraple when the chronoi 
are five ete. (119). 

395. To these four kinds of the application we might 
add a fifth, the silence. Silence is when a chronos | 
g0es by between notes of a melody, without pronunciation 
either in order to complete the rhythm or the meter or 
for any other reason (119). . 

396. The ethe in chant-making were three, the diastal_ 
tic, the systaltic and the hesychastic. They were cal- 
ted ethe, because by them the state of the souls was 
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observed and corrected. Diastaltic ethos is the one 

by which majesty and virile disposition of the soul, 
heroic deeds and related passions are expressed. Tra— 
gedy uses this ethos most and among the others, the ones 
that preserve this character. 

This ethos is peculiar to our first and third echoi. 
397. Systaltic is the ethos by which the soul is driven 
to humility and cowardly disposition. This state of the 
soul fits to erotic passions, laments, compassions and 
the like. This ethos is peculiar to our second echos 
and all our plagals except the barys. 

398. Hesyschastic is the one which is followed by se— 
renity of the soul and a state of freedom and peaceful-— 
ness. It suits to hymns, paeans, songs of praise, ad— 
vices and the like. This ethos is peculiar to our 

echos barys and our first echos.@ | ‘ 

399. The alteration is also considered in chant—making. 
Alteration is the transposition of something similar 

‘to a dissimilar place.t It is distinguished in four 
kinds, of the genus, of the echos, of the system and 

of chant-making. We make alteration of the genus when — 
from the diatonic we go to the chromatic or the enhar— 
monic and vice versa. We make an alteration of the echos 
when from one echos we go to another. We make alteration 
of the system when from the idapason we go to the penta 
chord or the tetrachord and vice versa. We make alte~ 
ration of chant~making when from the diastaltic we go 

to the systaltic or the hesyschastic and vice versa.& 
These are the most important conclusions about chant-_ 
making, drawn from the writingsof the- philosophers Ari- 
stoxenos, Eucleides and Aristides that have been preser— 


ved up to our days. 


CHAPTER IT 
How the psalmodies were chanted 


400. The ecclesiastical musicians wrote and chanted 
the different kinds of psalmody with rhythms, according 
to which they executed the cheironomia and invented 


chants that suited to their purposes. They also com 


posed theseis of the msical neumes in order to write | 
summarily the piece to be chanted and deliver their | 
work to the students with good method. When their 

students made chants thereafter, they imitated the man-~ 

ner of their teachers.1 This contributed very much 

to the preservation up to our days of the differences 

in the chants of the psalmody's: species. 

401. Species of psalmody are the following: anoixan~— 

taria, kekragaria, doxastika, stichera, dochai, tropa~ 

ria, apolytikia, kathismata, hypakoae, antiphona, poly | 
eleoi, pasapnoaria, canons, odae, heirmoi, katabasiae, =| 
kontakia, oikoi, megalynaria, exaposteilaria, aenoi, 


luthe teachers prior to us were in agreement with 
each other and with themselves. . . The gracefully- 
named maistor John Koukouzeles does not alter the sti- 
chera in his anagranmmatisms, but follows them by step, 
although he was able too--indeed he was much abler—~ _ 
to make his own chants having nothing common with their 
prototype stichera. But, had he acted thus, he would 
neither act correctly nor would he think that he was 
acting as it befits to the science of music. Therefore, 
he follows the path of the old stichera precisely and 
alters them, if atall, obeying the rules of the science. 
Who comes after him, imitates in the katanyktika whom 
ever was successful in this art before; and the same 
holds for the kratemata and the megalynaria." . Hanovel 
Chrysaphes. 
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prosomoia:, idiomela, heothina, doxologies, asmatika, 
mathemata, typika, makarisnmoi, eisodika, trisagia, al~ 
lelouaria, cheroubika, koinonika, kratemata, calophonic 
heirmoi etc. . 

402. These species of psalmody are reduced to four 
chant genera: the old sticherarikon, the new stichera— 
rikon, the papadikon and the heirmologikon. The old 
sticheraric chant is the one found in the old anastasi- 
matarion, in the old sticheraria and in the doxastikon 
of Jacob. On the sticherarikon, therefore, are realized 
doxastika, stichera, anastasima, aenoi, prosomoia, idio— 
mela and heo'thina. 

403. The new sticherarikon chant is the one preserved 
in the anastasimatarion of Peter Peloponnesian. On this 
chant are realized doxastika, stichera, anastasima, 
exaposteilaria, aenoi, prosomoia, idiomela, heothina, 
kathismata, antiphona and eisodika. 

404. The papadikon chant is preserved in the koinonika | 
and the cheroubika. On this chant are realized anoi~ 
xantaria, kekragaria, dochae, polyeleoi, pasapnoaria, 
oikoi, megalynaria, asmatika, mathemata, eisodika, tris— 
agia, allelouaria, cheroubika and kratemata. _ 

The doxologies, the verses: of the polyeleoi, the 
"Mauapios ayne | and the like partake of the new stiche- 
rarikon and the papadikon chant. 

405. The heirmologic chant is the one found in the 
heirmologion of Peter Byzantios. On this chant conse- 
guently, are realized troparia, apolytikia, anastasima, 
kathismata, hypakoae, antiphona, canons, odae, heirmoi, 
kontakia, megalynaria, exaposteilaria, aenoi, makarismoi, 
verses of the "Ooo utpie” ete., doxologies, typika, ei- 
sodika and the katabasiae that are chanted slower. The 
calophonic heirmologion partakes of both the heirmologic 
and the papadic chant. 


406. The chants mentioned were written with fifteen 
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neumes for the notes, because besides the ten neumes 
discussed in (27), the ecclesiastical musicians made 
use of five more neumes, three ascending: the oxeia 
xg the pelaston YY , the kouphisma ©¥ and two 
descending: the syndesmos + and the kratemohypor— 
rhoon Cy ae | 
407. They also used more hypostaseis than the ones we 
mentioned in (116) for the cheironomiae and for the 
enrichement of the chants. Here they are all named 


and notated: parakletike Z, stavros + , epergema 
Ne » Synagma Z , eso thematismos saae exo thema~— 
tismos ee , chorevma ~\., ouranisma are are » seisma 
‘\ , thes kai apothes -*ze-, thema haploun -ez4, 
tromikon 5 , ekstrepton 4 , tromikon synagma ZS, 
. parakalesma q, » heteron 425 , psephiston parakalesma 
44 , hemiphonon dee » hemiphthoron afe » enarxis 
$ , kratema ‘\, kylisma 2.5, antikenokylisma n_, 
lygisma t_ , clasma YU , xeron clasma JAS - argo~ 
syntheton %° % , gorgosyntheton 7, piesma ao Noy 
‘bareia Xs » Giple .-, gorgon ©, argon 1, homalon 
—j » psephiston ~y, and apodoma —., 


408. If one wishes to understand the chant written 
with the fifteen neumes mentioned and the hypostaseis 
enumerated, he can accomplish this with the paralle- 
lism. If, for example, he wants to learn what sound ‘ 
did the kratemohyporrhoon write, he has to take the 
koinonikon of Daniel in the ? 7 echos notated in the 
old and the new method and he will easily find out with 
parallelism. If he further wants to learn how was pro-— 
duced the sound of the ouranisma diatonically, he has 
to look at the "Thy Nayuo TPH ev So8av" of Chrysaphos how 


the words weynv , ovpaxves , Se0u are written by him and 
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how by us. If he wants to see how it was chromatically, 
he can look at the "Napaydev 4 culo " at the word epervas : 
He could do the same for the psephiston parakalesma 
and all the rest, because the neumes and the hyposta— 
seis we spoke about change their capacity when they 
change note, as for example, the parakalesma which wro- 
te one sound on the note pa and another on the note 
bou etc. 


CHAPTER III 


The contemporary way of chanting 


409. The ethos of the echos teaches the contemporaries 
to chant empirically, artistically or scientifically. 
The ones that chant empirically do not know the musical 
neumes or any thing else among what is taught artistical—- 
ly or scientifically in music, but through much exercise 
and long practice of chanting, they obtain the facility 
and skill to chant troparia in any of the eight echoi 
suggested to them. A chanter chants empirically a tro-— 
parion in the first echos , for example, and ‘he is not 
in doubt that he is indeed chanting in the first echos 
nor does the audience think elsewise, even if it inclu— 
des scientifically trained musicians. Nevertheless, 
they chant imperfectly because they do not write the 
chant with the musical neumes (6) and are unable to 
say it always in the same way, each time they wish to. 
410. The ones that chant artistically know the msical 
neumes and keep in their imagination, as far as their 
sense can judge, what they have been orally taught. 
When their nature has an aptitude for music and if they 
. do much exercise and training, they obtain the ability 
to write with the musical neumes whatever chant they _ 
hear or imagine and to chant it always in the same exac- 
tly way, because they do chant artistically (7). 
411. The ones who chant scientifically know the musical 
neumes and keep in their imagination, as far as their 
intellect can judge, what they have been orally taught. 
They know the causes and reasons of the musical outcome. 


When their nature has an aptitude for misic and they 


a es 
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insist in exercise and training, they obtain the abi~ 
lity to invent chants which have the power to move the 
soul of the auditor to whatever state they wish.t They 
make imposing melodies and use the neumes appropriately. 


Besides, as they are philosophers and men of the higher 


rank, they compose their own verses, choosing words 


that fit to their aims. Thus, with the three powerful 
means, the melody, the rhythm and the text, they accom 
plish every aim. Amphion inspires with his melody those 
that were building the walls of Thebes. Orpheus tames 
the wild beasts. Timotheos arms Alexander during a 
meal? etc. | 


412. .To those chanting empirically we have nothing 

else to advise than to imitate as much as possible the 
ones that chant artistically or scientifically. If they 
wish any of their chants to be preserved, they could 
dictate it to some artistic msician to write it, if he 
considers it worthy. , 

413. To the artistically chanting we advise, if the 
chanted piece is a prosomoion, to use the chant identi- 
cal, as preserved to us either through Peter or through 
some other teacher or, at least, we advise him that his 
own chant does not deviate from the melody and the rhythm 
with which the teachers before him rendered the origi~ 
nal prosomoion. 

414. If it is idiomelon, he should take care primarily 
with the echos'. ethos and after writing its martyria, to 
start the melody with the dominant notes. Whenever 


he comes across a comma in the words of the text, he’ 


inerpander united with his melody the Lacedaemonians 
who had been divided. Plut. Vol. II, p. 1146. Diodor. 
Vol.- It. p. 639. 

With his melody, Solon drove the Athenians to the 
island of Salamis etc. Plut. in Solon. Vol. 1 


@Basil the Great in his advice to the young. 
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should make in his melody too the imperfect cadence 
of this echos. Whenever he comes across a semicolon, 
he should make the perfect cadence of the echos. When— 
ever he comes across a full-stop in the middle of the. 
text, if it is at the end of a large period followed 
by another large period, he should make a perfect ca 
dence; if it is the end of a short clause or of a re. 
gular clause followed by the same, he should make an 
imperfect cadence. A final cadence he should only make 
when the text finishes and there follows speech of the 
priest. As example, here is a text as composed by Pe- 
ter: | 
The teacher of faith,and servant of speech, 
Andrew, let us praise; because he fishes from 
the sea's bottom the men and, holding in the 
hands. the cross as a pen and destroying the 
power as an esparto, he drives back the souls 
from the falacy of the enemy and brings to God 
a well-accepted gift. Always faithful, let us 
praise him and the group of the students to 
Christ, to mediate so that He will be merciful 
to us the Day of Judgement. 
After the martyria of the echos, he starts the melody 
with the dominant notes di and ne and makes an imper— 
fect cadence on the di on faith, then another imperfect . 
on the bou on speech, then a perfect on praise and all 
the rest is obeyed as we have said. 
415. The artist chant-maker can also make use in his 
chant of a phthora, depending on the meaning of the 
text, but he should do it rarely, imitating Peter the 
Peloponnesian, who was making many troparia without. 
any phthora. Because frequent phthoree are evidence 
of a weaimess of the.chant—maker, as he is not able to 
find much material in one echos and finds refuge in ma— 
ny. When he is to make a tying and an untying of the 
phthora, he should look for what is pleasing the audi- 
tors' judgement and in agreement with the melodious 


alteration (388).. The same are also observed when one 
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is asked to compose any other species of psalmody that 
belong in the chant of the new sticherarion (403). 

416. In brief, this is the way that the artistic musi-~ 
cian should make chants of the new sticherarion. Now 
we ask, how should he make chants of the old stiche- 
-rarion? In our days, chant-making on the old stiche- 
rarion is very seldom required, because there exist 
stichera, doxastika and the rest composed by ancient 
musicians and one can make use of the ready made, Ne— 
vertheless, in case one of the chant-makers wishes to 
make such a chant, we advise him to do. much exercise 
and training -and waste much labour with the old stiche-— 
rarion and, drawing from it, adapt the old chants on 
the words of his text, as up to now foreign chants have 
not been introduced in the old sticherarion and he 


need not become the leader of such a counterfeit. When 


& 


he borrows the chants and interprets them in our method, 
he should take them entire, not truncated, and observe 
with parallelism the way the mentioned neumes (22 and 
407) and the hypostaseis (118, 126 and 407) were used 
in old times. If at the beginning we did not approve 
the ancient value of all the neumes and all the hypo- 
staseis, it was because we wanted the elementary only, 
but the chant-maker wno wishes to work with all of then, 
is advised to give them much attention and , with the 
parallelism, to penetrate deep into them and understand 
how they were used by our fathers. Then, after he dis— 
covers their interpretation, he should use them, depen- 
ding on the requirements. Then he will be able to hope 
that he too is composing a melody from ecclesiastical 
theseis, delivered by our fathers. 

417. Chant-making on the papadika is of great demand 
today and especially for the cheroubika and the koino- 
nika. The chant-maker should know that after the marty- 
ria of the melody starts a rhythmless melody which ap-- 


pears like a prelude. In it the direction of the echos 
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is indicated both in ascent and descent. Next, a perfect 
cadence on-the ison of the echos is done. This kind 

of melody is called parakletike, because the ancient 
chant-makers expressed such a melody with the parakle— 
tike, which was originally written 2 mage 

418. The chant-maker draWs most of the material from 
the melodies left by the old msicians on the same poems. 
He is greatly helped with this by the frequent reading 
and study of the old works which parallelism enables 

him to do. Because after obtaining the Imowledge of 

the interpretation of many neumes and hypostaseis and 
the ability to adapt them on different notes, he can 
easily use them repeatedly without being accused that 

he is tautologous. Daniel used eleven times the krate— 
mohyporrhoon in one koinonikon of the echos 44%. Pe 
ter used six times the pelaston in the koinqnikon "Zw- 
Tnptayv eleyacul The new notated piece should be-sor 

at least appear to be--an invention of the chant-maker, 
because it is not enough to draw chants from others and 
to use them beyond measure, but the chant-maker too 
should have some material invented recently either by 
him or by others in some other chants. He should, how- 
ever, use this material in a different way; so that 

the new notated piece will be distinguished. And indeed, 
at times various new melodies and scales do appear. If 
he has nothing original to say, he should not attempt 

to make a new chant, but he should only use the ready— 
made.3 

419. .The chants are enriched with the restatement, the 
repetition, the litteral imitation, the alteration and 


letike the musicians, who do not apply only what 
_they are taught, but try to do more. And indeed, among 
the musicians, novel ty and originality are flourishing.” 


Xenophon Education of SyxOS Book I. 50. 


nr a 
the restitution. Restatement is to make the ascent. 
or the descent of a melody with the same thesis.4 


Peter, for example, at the beginning of the koinonikon 
"Avebn oOeds ev ayaaeghS" ascends from the ne to the 


di with restatement. In the "-€vegavn & xAdpis too OeoGn 


of the echos ~- » on the "eM Ewan he applies restate— 


:. ’ = 
ment twice and on the swtnpieos he uses the first re— 


statement twice and the two following many times. 
420. Repetition is to apply twice a thesis or a whole 
melodic period on the same notes, which is very usual 
in the old mathemata and kratemata. Repetition was 
also used by the protopsaltes John at the beginning 
of the kratema of the doxastikon of the polyeleos in 
the echos # 9. 
421. Litteral imitation is to realize with a high pitch 
melody the meanings that enclose some height--like hea 
ven, mountain~-—with a low pitch melody those that mean 
something low-—like earth, abyss, hell--with a joyful 
sound. the meanings that enclose joy——like paradise, 
viectory--and with morose sound the words that mean sad— 
ness——like death, condemnation ete. 
422. Alteration is the transposition of something 
Similar to a dissimilar place.? There are four kinds 
of alteration: that of the genus, of the echos, of the 
system and of chant-making. Alteration of the genus 
is when we pass from the diatonic genus to the chromea— 
ihe tic or the enharmonic and vice versa. Alteration of 
the echos is when. we pass from one echos to another 
(415 and 377). Alteration of the system is when from 
the diapason we pass to the pentachord or the tetrachord 
and vice versa. Alteration of chant-making is when 
from the diastaltic ethos we pass to the systaltic 


4py thesis is here meant the melody of one or two 
at the most meters or rhythms. Period is called the 
melody of many or at least two meters. 
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or the hesychastie and vice versa. 

423. Restitution is to compose for all the endings 

of the text's periods one cadence whose melody extends 
up to two or three four—beat measures in the new sti-. 


cherarion and up to several meters in the papadike, as 


in the "Teas tonepivas wpe eyatt, the Aye udpie, the 


Beery apapriav and the ‘v udtyKwW Tay Avarracv and 

in the cheroubikon of Peter the Peloponnesian who com~ 
posed the clxovigovres, the wpooadovres and the péprpvav 
with the thesis (> 07 © 

424. Since in the text of the cheroubika and the koi~ 
nonika there is no final or mid full-stop, but only | 
commas, the perfect cadences occur at the commas, the 
imperfect at the ends of the words and the final at the 
end of the Alleluia. As an example, see the mentioned 
cheroubikon of Peter. When, however, the melismas of 


the cheroubika are very extended, it is permitted to 


have perfect cadences even where there is no comma. 


The same holds for the koinonikon when it has many 
words, like the "Whoever eats my flesh and drinks my 
blood dwells continually in me and I dwell in hin, 
‘said the Lord." When, on the other hand, the koino-— | 
nikon has three words, then in each occurs a perfect 

cadence. It should be known that the perfect and final 
eadences are done as determined for every echos, but 

the imperfect are done at the chant-maker's will. 

425. Chant-making on the heirmologic chant is very 

seldom demanded today, because most of the chants that 

would be composed on the heirmologic chant, are proso- 

moia, while the rest--the ones chanted in fast tempo | 
(because the heirmologika might be wink fast as 

well as slow tempo, though the sticherarika require 

slow tempo only)--were composed by the teachers 

Peter Peloponnesian and Peter Byzantios. If it is re- 
quired to compose: aenoi and kesperia on the heirmologic 
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chant, you observe what is said about the heirmologic 
chant in the instructions about each echos and thus 
compose. If, for example, you want to compose on the 
heirmologion the "Tds eoneptvas pay edxa5", since the 
' @ifference of the heirmologic chant to the sticherariec 
‘lies, in the first echos, on the dominant notes, the 
cadences and the tempo, as made clear in (321), you 
should start with the pa, make the imperfect cadence 
on the di, the perfect on the pa and in the course 
of the entire melody, hang around the dominant notes 
pa and di. You have a good example of this in the 
heirmologic chant of Peter "Tes eenepivas Wyiv edxas.” 
At times, you could do an imperfect cadence on the Ea, 


which preanounces a final or perfect cadence at the 
end of the troparion or the verse, as is obvious in 
the heirmologic doxology of Peter. | 

426. The calophonic heirmologion, standing at the | 
highest rank of the vocal art, requires that the 
chant—maker isan expert with many chants and the entire. 
calophonic heirmologion and that he is perfectly trained 
in psalmody. Peter Pereketes, who composed the most 
suoh chants than any other before him, was the only 
successful with this kind of chant and no one before 

or after him had the success he had with it. Whoever, 


therefore, wants to compose a calophonic heirmos on 
his example, after becoming a chant-maker such as we 
described, he should observe the manner and the empha~ 
sis that only he (Pereketes) applied in his heirmoi —~ 
and then he will be able to compose according to the 
' taste of his century. 
427. In this kind of chant it is usual to alter the 
tempo more frequently, to elect the materials as 
said (418), to enrich the chants as mentioned in (419), 
rarely to make use of a phthora and to accelerate the | 
tempo of the melody from the high towards the Low pitch | 
and the reverse; also, to seek ethos that inclines 
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towards softness and joy and to make the novelty obvious, 
as peculiar to one heirmos and absent from the rest. 
328. After the heirmos, follows a kratema whose me— 
lody has similarities with that of the heirmos and 
whose tempo becomes twice as fast. As the words of the 
kratema are meaningless, the melody should have the 
ability to inspire the auditor with the intended pas— 
sion. After the kratema is the epiphonema, which is 

an heirmos that has a melody similar to the previous 
but more brief. : 

429. This is how the artist composes on the four ge~ 
nera of chant (402). When some empirical chanter sings 
a melody in order that an artist musician writes it 
down with musical neumes, the empirical. chanter should 
repeat the same melody twice and three times and the 
artist should take care to find first the echos of 

the melody and second its tempo. ‘The echos can’ be 
found with its four components (301), the tempo with 
these among the syllables of the chant that spend short 
chronoi, because it is easier to determine the long 
chronoi based on the short, than to determine the 

short based on the long. 

430. The empirical repeats a fragment of the melody 
once and twice until the artist understands it, nota— 
tes it and puts the martyria. Then, the empirical 

says another fragment of the melody and then some more 
of the remaining, until the artist writes the entire 
melody in sections. Next, the empirical sings the 
entire melody and the artist revises what is notated, 
and corrects the errors. 

431. Finally, what has been notated is tested by the 
artist musician who sings its parallage, because if there 
is an error of one tone lower or higher, it is found 
with the parallage. A still better and more reliable 
testing is done with some instrument, because thus, one 


could even find an error of a semitone or a quartertone. 


CHAPTER IV 


Concerning the msical instruments 

432. The way Daniel the prophet, although he was taught 
the wisdom of the Chaldeans, did not completely harm 
holy and saered preaching, thus too, when the music— 
lover acquires the knowledge of some musical instrument 
and its application, if he wants to gather the useful 
only, like the bees and to avoid the sacriledged use 

of the instrument, he does not harm sacred psalmody, 
but strengthens his musical Imowledge, because the mu-— 
sicians might look with their own eyes on the® instru- 
ment that which the voice makes in the larynx and the 
mouth invisibly. Furthermore, the errors that happen 
to escape the perception of the intellect when one com— 
poses with the voice only, are reavealed on an instru-— 
ment and can be corrected. 

433. Among the musical instruments some are wind, some 
stringed and others percussive. Wind instruments are 
the aulos, hydraulos, plagiaulos, photinx, syrinx, 
salpinx, gayda etc. String instruments are the lyre, 
kithara, kinyra, spadix, pandouris, phorminx, piktis, 
sambyke, lekis, triangle, canonion, sandour, clavichord 
etc. Percussive are the tympans and the similar on 


which high and low pitch is not distinguishea.+ 


i"Besides the wind and stringed instruments there 
are others that produce noise only like the crembala, 
which when touched with the fingers, give a shrill noi- 
se." Athen. Deipn. 

These are called in the every-day language, or bet-— 
ter said, in Turkish, davulia, kiosia, dumbelekia, te- 
fia, dageredes etc. 
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434. The percussive are rhythmic instruments and please 
the sense of hearing with rhythm; the wind and string 
instruments are melodic and dispose the sense with me— 
lody. Among the melodic instruments some are played 

with single notes and some with many notes. With many 
notes are played the kinnyra, the canonion, the kithara, 


the gayda, the sandour, the clavichora;? with single 


The instrument that is called in Turkish dumbelek 
is made of a hollow wood in the shape of a cone. It is 
covered with skin that is smooth and dry. No holes are 
made to it. It is played beaten with two small sticks. 
What is called in Turkish kiosi, differs from the dum— 
belek in size, as the kiosi is the larger of all the 
percussive instruments. It is said that there exists 
a kiosi inside of which are numerous small dumbelekia 
that resound with the sound of the kiosi. The kiosi 
is covered with thick skin smoothly scratched, 

What is called in Turkish davul is an instrument 
made of hollow wood in the shape of a cylinder, covered 
on both ends with smooth, dry skins that have no holes. 
It is played by beating the right end with a thick 
wood specially shaped and the left end with a special 
thin stick. The one called tef, looks like a half da— 
vul and is an instrument made of hollow wood of cylin— 
drical shape, covered on the one end only with dry and 
smooth skin that has no holes. When played,-it iis held 
with the left hand and beaten with the palm of the right 
hand and the fingers of both hands. It is very custo— 
mary in the dances of beasts. The one called dageres 
is similar to the mentioned tef, except that this is 
covered with the bladder of the ox or similar thin skins. 
It has some little bronze wheels at the sides, which ma- = 
ke a beli-—noise when the dageres is beaten; it is used 
by the singers that the Ottomans call Hanentedes. 


-The gayda that in our days is very much in use 
among the inhabitants of Turkish Europe, is an instru- 
ment made of a skim-bag, which is filled with air throvgh 
a wooden pipe thrust in the neck of the bag. At the 
two behind legs of the bag are thrust two pipes, one 
of which has no holes and gives the pa, the other having 
seven holes above and one below, gives the ascent and 
descent of the melody with the fingers. 

The canonion, the sandour and the clavichord have 
many strings and every string gives one pitch. It 
does not serve our purpose .to speak about them. 
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notes are played all the rest. 

435. Among the melodic instruments the pandouris is 
the easiest to teach with and on it the tones, semitones 
and, simply, every interval is learned more clearly. 

It is also called pandoura and phandouros and among us 
tamboura or tambour. It has two parts, the body and 
the neck, on which the tones and semitones are fretted 
as said (63 and 64). It has three strings, the first 
gives the #@ » the second the ga ip and the third the 
pa 4. The frets of the tones being movable, can be 
done according to the misic that prevails in every na 
tion. The way we do the frets of the tones, the echoi 
of the diatonic and the enharmonic genera sound comple— 
telly, but those of the chromatic genus do not. When, 
therefore, accuracy is demanded from the frets of the 
tones, there should be as many pandourides ag there are 
genera and systems in music, that is six, and one should 
make the frets of each instrument according to them. 
436.. The aulos comes second in the instruction of mi 
Sic, because it represents the tones with the holes and 
it is not possible to remake or remove them according 
to our need or the needs of the msic of foreign natio- 
nalities as it was said with the pandouris. The auloi 
are divided into straight and transverse, depending 

on the way they are used. The kinds in each division 
are many, but two are the most perfect and regular pla- 
Siauloi: the Arabic, called in Turkish ney and the 
European, called in French flite traversiére. The Ara— 
‘bie gives the ne and the European the di, so that the’. 
buzz of the Arabic plagiaulos is.a fifth lower than 
that of the European. ‘The notes emitted by the Ara~ 
bic plagiaulos are on the wheel. They are the ahs a x 
se ae which means that the same hole emits the pa and 
the ke with different blowings. The notes emitted by 
the European plagiaulos are on the diapason, they are 


th a a a, a cn 
Se A, ee 


‘ which means that 
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from the same hole with different blowings are emitted 
the ke and the Ke. The lower notes are emitted with 
weaker blowing and the higher with stronger. 

437. The lyre sounds’every genus and every system 
completely and perfectly, because the tones are not de— 
limited and thus one is permitted to delimit and use 
them in every possible way he needs to. For this rea— 
son, however, it is not suitable for the instruction 

of music to beginners, as the musical intervals are 
undelimited and ~---invisible on it like they are in 

our body machine. We distinguish three kinds of lyres: 
the three-stringed, very much enjoyed by the contempo— 
rary common Greeks, the four-stringed, most in use by 
the Europeans who call it with the French name violon 
and the seven-stringed whith which the contemporary 
noble Greeks and Ottomans exagerate in sweetness and 
which in Turkish is called keman. 


CHAPTER V 


The dispositions of the auditors of music 


438. To the one that chants artistically, we give that 
mach advice, believing that it is enough to give him 
the elementary knowledge about chant—making. To the 
one that composes scientifically, since he aims to rise 
the soul of the auditors to some passion, we say that 
he should know beforehand how his auditors are disposed 
towards music. Because there are people who have a 
naturally bad constitution for music, who cannot distin-~ 
guish a tone, a rhythm or a meter, to whom music, even 
‘the popular songs, sounds like a buzzing or a horn call. 
We imagine that to them music is an annoying noise, 
often a biting one, since they are unable to feel the 
slightest even enjoyment or other psychic . passion, 

The musician, therefore, is more pleasing to them when 
he silences than when he chants, because their sense 

of hearing is tough. Nevertheless, there are some who 
have a naturally good constitution for music, who. can 
distinguish tones, rhythms ete. The musician can find 
such auditors to be disposed in three different ways 
usually. The msician should give chants suitable and 
appropriate to each one of these dispositions in order 
to please, if possible, everybody, since this is the 
primary aim of a musician. 

439. Of the first disposition are the people, who be—’ 
cause of their nature or because of lack of exposure 

to knowledge and msic, are not in the same state as 
the ones with tough hearing, but they get little moved 
with chants that are efficacious and have good rhythm. 
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They get pleasure in simple rhythms or in measures 
obviously divided, in well distinguished echoi and 
in one genus only, the diatonic. In this disposition 
are found common people and especially the sailors and 
craftsmen. | 

For them the chant—maker should not look for long 
rhythms and meters that encompass over fourteen chronoi 
or for chromatic and varied melodies, but he should 
use rhythms of few points, meters of two, three or 
four chronoi, vivid, enjoyable and animated echoi, 
able to move men who were not sufficiently refined by 
nature or knowledge through exposure. He should mostly 
use netoeideis rather than hypatoeideis notes, that is 
high rather than low. It is also good that the musi-~ 
Cian tells them before he chants, the rhythms and the 
echoi, as they will be easier felt when the, auditors 
learn and get used to them beforehand. These people 
prefer the most noisy instruments to the fine-sounding 
ones and the high-pitched to the low-pitched. ; 
440. Of the second disposition are some specialists 
and amateurs of music, who are no little startled with 
a usual chant, but who become extremely atfected when 
they hear a new chant, one that they never heard befo- 
re. Then, they become possessed by it like Ulysses when 
he was sailing in his boat among the Sirens. What hap-— 
pens to them when they hear chants that are well construc— 
ted, with rhythmical interest and inclination to joy! 
And what satisfaction do they get when such chants are 
chanted with brilliant, sharp voice, accompanied with 
@ seven—stringed lyre, a three-stringed pandouris, a 
plagiaulos and a small tympan, that is a dumbelek:1t 


dy is not good for people with such a disposition 
to highten their musical inclination and knowledge to 
the highest degree, because from passionate lovers of 
music, they end pecoming undoubtedly unrestricted cri- 
tics. They consider any chant, no matter how it is, 
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fo such people the musicians should offer chants that 
are grave and long, using among the genera mostly the 
chromatic, but. with alterations to the diatonic and the 


enharmonic. Among the tones he should mostly use the 


hypatoeideis ratner than the netoeideis; as for the echoi, 
he should choose those that the text's meaning and the 


need demand. The rnythms should be extensive and com— 


posed of many points. The instruments applied should 
be those that emit the notes gently, freely and which 
strike the ear faintly. 


441. Of the third disposition are some people who like 


one echos only and prefer it to all the others, who li- 
ke one instrument only and wisn to hear only that. This 
is the result of prejudice, of knowledge and custom. 
Usually, however, they do not remain in such a dispo~ 
sition until the end, because age and the events of 
daily life are able to remove one disposition and to 
introduce some other. With regard to this, it is said 
that the two chromatic echoi suit to the young, the 

four diatonic to adults and the two enharmonic to the 
o1d.2 Concerning such partial likings, the following 


is also said: Some echoi appear suitable to be heard 


in spring, others in summer, others in autumn and others 


in winter. It is still said that some echoi are agreab-— 


le in the day, some in the night, some in the morning, 
some at noon and others in the evening. To such people 


it is the duty of the musician to offer chants after he 


excellent music and they also find deficient the notes 
of even the most correct and precise tones. They become 
unable thus to get even one tiny part of the enjoyment 
they would otnerwise get from music, because the extre— 
me sensitivity makes them at the very end unsensitive. 


2"There are also some preferences of certain melodic 
species, depending to the sex and the age, as children 
want joy, women sadness and the older people want enthu- 
siasm." Aristides Quint. Book II, 67. 
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has realized which are the ones that please them, beeau— 
se thus he will be able to use echoi, tones, rhythms and 
instruments that please then naturally. To conclude, 
it is their natural inclination that should instruct 


the chant—malker what he has to do. 


442, It is not necessary that one is a music specialist 
in order to feel joy when hearing a pleasing chant. | 
It only suffices that he has a good sense of hearing. 
The love, the desire or the knowledge that accompany 
music, might increase the pleasure, but they do not 
complete it, quite the opposite, they sometimes. decrease 
it, because art harms nature. Music, in a-way, is a 
chain of tones that are more or less apart from each 
other, depending on some rules that every human being 
with a good organism knows by birth, because the tones 


refer to the organisation of our bodily machine ana 
depend either on the disposition and orderly movements 

of the ear's fibres or on the love we have by nature | 
of some methodical order. For this reason there shovld 

exist some analogy between the ear, the tones and the | 
rhythms, as in music there is at times an hypatoeides | 
area whose tones are unable to please the ear and also 


a netoeides area that is impossible for the musician 


to apply without causing some annoyin feeling.3 So 
: oS S , 


if the musician makes use of as much ascent and des— 


cent as the human voice can usually produce with little. 


se effort, he does not deviate from the analogy between 


3fhe Ancient Greeks starting with the proslambanome-— 
nos, ascended up to the nete hyperbolaeon (221), where 
they stopped. They accepted no ascent above the diapa— 
son as Gerasenos Nicomachos reports: "They did not 
accept the human voice to go in descent below these 
chords to what they called horn-sounds, coughing, sen— 
seless and inarticulate sounds nor did they accept in 
ascent what they called crowings and sounds similar to 
the howlings of the woolfs, sounds that are unable to 
be composed, to fit anywhere or to produce consonance with 
others." Book II, 35. 
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the tones and the ear. 
443. When the chant-maker combines 


the tones that are 


between these two disagreable extremes, with each otner, 


it is good that his combination is such that nearly 


every auditor will understand the relation of the tones 


to each other easily, as this is what leads to the li-~ 


king of a melody, which liking is founded upon the fa— 


cility of the ear to comprehend the melody. 
444, The chant-maker should construct the rhythms and 
meters clearly, easily divisible and with orderly pro— 


gress. Indeed, the only way tha the human beings have 


to be in any: way affected by music, 
of these mechanisms, as the body of 
mitted to this mechanism,desires to 


body of the musician with movements 


is the comprehension 
the auditors, sub— 
conform with the 

of the legs, the 


hands or the head, movements that happen autqnatically, 


without attention or will, like if the members of the 


body are dragged by the force of music. 


CHAPTER VI 


The usage of music 

445. Before the chant-maker starts the creation of 

a chant, there should preexist in his mind some gim, 

or else, he should conceive some new one, as "everything 
movable moves because of itself." The usage of msic 
refers mostly to the following three: the ‘praise, the 
human pleasure and the various needs of the illogical 
animals. The hyms give to the msician the aim to 
inspire to the utmost the souls of the auditors with 


venerance and love of God. 1 There are as many exam— 


tupaving attributed the origins of misic to God, 
as is our duty, we decided to chant to God with compun— 
ction in the sacred church; the invisible present to 
glorify. Because, as it is said, the siren—honey-flowing 
chants, the spiritual songs of the angelic and archan— 
gelic orders were handed over to the church complete. 
And like they did, with many different kinds, with fear 
and devoutness, appear before God, praising him unceasing— 
ly, one singing loud the "“Hyios 5 Geog , Azs lexvees, ayos 
AGavaros, Exenvrov AKaS " the other the ™Aynacdta!! 
another the "c«pyios, dyios, ayes ubptos ZolawS" some other 
the "Ze vpvobpey, ce edjozoupev etc” and another something 
else and, as is due praised the creator in many ways, 
in the same way we, that follow them and compete with 
them, should stand with fear and terror and great res— 
pect, signing together the holy songs in meaningful 
and meaningless words, because the church has ‘been fi-. 
guratively called heaven by the wise and God-—taught 
teachers. Because the terere and the tototo and tititi 
and the nenannane etc, are made on the image of those 
angelic doxologies of meaningful and meaningless words. 
Because even the words that seem meaningless convey some— 
thing and it is said: observe where you stand and what 
you sing. How are you going to defend yourself to the 
judge, oh man, being of liquid nature that dissolves at 
chance? The terere derives from the Tape! poo , the 
tototo derives from tere, wre, the tititi derives from 
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ples of this aim as we enumerated in (401) and as many 
suggestions as our ignorance was able to provide us with... 
Homer too, wishing to express the usage of music in 
hymnodising, says: 


The Achaic youths all day long 
Propitiated with songs © 
To the Gods, singing a beautiful paean. 


446. In the usage of music as a:human pleasure, two 
ideas are distinguished: the logic and the illogic. 
The logic refers to the passions of the soul (189 ana 
369) and the illogic affects the body. Music indeed, 
does affect the body too with alterations analogous 
to the reactions it causes on souless bodies. So, 


ti rive... I found these written in some musical grammar, 
but they were taken from what Jphn Damascenos has said 
on this subject. 

# 

2Mhe notes are transmitted to the ear through the 
air set into motion by the sound, Through the ear they 
are transmitted into the soul by which they are distin_ 
guished. So, since music acts ‘through the air, I do 
not consider it needless to expose here the ideas of 
some philosophers, who wrote about the occurences in 
the air caused by sound (278), because thus is unders— 
tood how music acts upon the soulless. bodies. 

Sometimes the notes or , simply, the sounds thin 
out the air, as during great celebrations when crowds 
of people were invocating loudly, it happened that birds 
flying in the air were falling. So, the soldiers made 
use of this in order to catch pigeons sent by two cities 
whose transportation on earth was impeded because they 
were in the state of siege and wanted to inform each 
other of their situation. Still, it is observed every— 
day that the clouds dissolve from the sound of bells 
and the thundering of the canons. For the same reason 
cease the lightnings, or rather, they go away from chur-— 
ches and places where many people are shouting. You 
have to know that these results become disastrous to hu- 
man beings especially when someone uses them before time, 
that is when the clouds are not still out of the sound's 
sphere, because sound moves the air and spreads it sphe~ 
rically. , 

For the same reason the air carries the attack of 
the notes to the surrounding bodies, even the ones that 
are far from the source of sound or from the chanter. 
You can indeed see in the churches and the theatres that 
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these ideas give to the chant-maker an aim which is either 
Opposite to the prevailing passion or it augments it. 


the flames of the candles, the smoke and the corpuscles: 
elevated from the earth and seen in the straight Lines 
of the sun's rays that enter from any small window, 
vibrate with the melody and the rhythm. Only, to this 
effect, the chanters should have their mouths close 
together. 

The air is inhaled into the body, swallowed and, 
being absorbed, it enters into all our liquids. Then, 
it is collected as it is, with all its elements in the 
stomach, the intestines, the chest, especially between 
the ribs and the lungs, whence it is called enthoracic 
air. This inserted air being pressed to come into ba- 
dance with the outer air-~the one affected by the sound—~, 
makes the alterations in all the mentioned parts of the 
body and thus can affect it. And how greatly is the 
body affected by a liquid that is so close together with 
it and which is united so closely with its nature! 

If we will be excused for mixing suppositions together 
with facts, we think that the nervous liquid is of a 
Similar nature to that of the air and, if it is so, then, 
no doubt, all these forces should affect the body greatly 
when it is endowed with sense instruments of great 
preciseness and especially, instruments that create 

this pleasing sensation which constitutes joy, the main 
result of music. It follows, therefore, that the body 
too is not little affected by musie. 

The air that vibrates because of the sounding of a4 
string, puts into motion another string of the same 
note. Whence Aristides says (Book II, 107): "If we 
have two strings of the same note on one kithara and on 
one string adjust a small light reed and pluck the other 
other, which is stretched apart, we will see the one 
with the reed very distinctly in motion." 

Still, if in a room one has two lyres tuned in uni- 
son, not tee much apart from each other, and plays with 
one, the other will sound the same sound. In the past 
century this was found by sone Georgios, a Greek, blind 
by birth and an authority and very much experienced with 
Ottoman music. He made the seven—stringed lyre that 
we call violin and the Ottomans call keman. Before this 
Georgios, it was four-stringed. Below the strings pla- 
yed, ne put seven more metalic strings, little apart 
from the others, so that the notes of the instrument 
sound sweeter because of the accompaniment. - 

Kircher says that he had in a room e multi-stringed 
instrument and heard one of the strings to sound very 
‘distinctly all the sounds of the bell of a neighbou- 
ring church. If one fills up with water or other li- 
quids glasses that are similar and equally made and 
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The logie usage of music with opposite aim, creates 
sadness when merriment dominates; it augments the merri_ 
ment with augmenting aim. Likewise, an opposite aim to 
sadness is enjoyment; to cowardness,strength; to lamen— 
tation,compassion; to love,common sense; to depression, 
encouragement; to exhaustion, comfort; to wildness, 

calm; to wrath, peacefulness.3 ‘Which the aim is to 


augment passions, it is fully obvious. 
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placed close to each other, and rubbs the edge of one 
of them with the fingers, the water that is in this as 
well as in all the other glasses, will be agitated. It 
is also observed in this experiment that Kircher first 
tried, that the thinner the different liquids are, the 
more their agitation in the Slasses, so that the spirit 
of the wine is agitated more than the wine and the water-- | 
even less. | 
When we consider that the human body is composed of 
fibres more or less stretched and of liquids,of varied 
substance, we have conclusively to accept that music 
has the power to have the same results on the body's 
fibres with those that it had on the strings of neigh-— 
bouring instruments. These results are: — 
' All the fibres of the human body are set into motion. 
The more stretched and thinner they are, the more 
do they vibrate. - aac ne 
The ones in unison with the sound, keep the motion 
for longer time. 2 
Music has the same results on the liquids of the 
body as on the water in the glasses, which results are: 
All the liquids contained in the body are set into 
motion. 
Their agitation is proportional to the thinness CL 
their particles. , 
The nevroid liquid, if such a liquid exists, is more 
affected than the lymphatic. If this is true, it is not 
necessary tnat the fibres are set into motion when a 


string or wind instrument is played. os [ 


3Achilleus used music as a means to subdue the wrath 
he felt against Agamemnon (he was taught music by the 
very wise Cheiron). Homer says: 


He was delighting his mind with.a bright phorminx 
Beautifully crafted with a silver cross—bar. 

A plunder from the city of Eetion 

Destroyed by him. 

He cheered himself with this instrument i 
Singing the glorious deedsof men. 
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447. Opposite aim of the illogical usage is when the 
body is ill to look towards its health. ‘The augmenting 
aim is to augment the illness.4 The very idea. of music, 
‘to say it simply, augments the appetite,? strengthens 

the blood circulation and makes the members of the bo~ 


dy to resist in dancing, 6 in marches, in efforts; / it 


4utead reports the following extravagant result of 
music, to which he was himself the reliable eye-witness: 
"A musician had a dog who was extremely disgusted with 
one sound, hearing it with the utmost detest, Every 
time it sounded, the dog was distressed and was barking 
and groaning and showed great uneasiness and bad temper, 
The musician wanted to amuse himself and also to find 
out what would happen, so he started playing the said 
sound, repeating it frequently and spending a long time 
doing this. fhe dog like mad, shaked many times and 
then, fell down with spasms and died. 


°It is said that music affects the desires of heal-— 
thy people greatly, sharpening them, ina way freeing 
them and motivating the auditors to behave insatiably 
and without restrain at the entertainements. Some gse~ 
nerals say that the soldiers are spending more time and 
eat more greedily the same amount under the sounds of 
auloi. The Arabs were saying too that music fattens 
them. Even the ones ruling this place, eat under the’ 
sounds of musical instruments. Homer says: "The Gods 
had a banquet with a phorminx and a concubine." 
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Owe see this happening daily. A person who does not 
love to dance even for one hour because of exagerated 
laisiness that distinguishes him and who has neither 
good voice for msic nor plays any instrument, when he 
is provoked by a melody of his taste, he can spend dancing a 
whole night without feeling any fatigue. This encourage— 
ment and strengthening and in addition the power of mu— 
sic to stop horrors, to calm down anger and also to pre-— 
vent and become an obstacle to the desires following , 
drunkenness, might have been the cause of the musicians 
Signing during the fruit-eating after meal——part of the 
dinner--when people eat less and drink more and especial-— 
ly, when they drink different kinds of wine. 


‘amphion made lighter the efforts of the builders 
during the construction of the walls of Thebes. Besides, 
the musical instruments lyres, auloi, trumpets, kitha~ 
rae, tympans, cymbals etc. have always been and are still 
used in military camps. It seems that music serves the 
soldiers not only to provide them with courage, daring 
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brings sleep, irritates wounds, heals epileptic diseases ,8 
ia te bee 


and strength against the enemies, but also to prevent 
their distress and fear; still, in order that the sol 
dier marches rhythmically, that he augments, slows or 
diminishes his speed and in order to conduct all the 
military movements that have various Changes and to 
lighten the fatigue of a tiresome march. 


Symen one is singing or playing a musical instrument 
by water, there appears kind of wrinkling on the water's 
rurface very distinctly. For this reason, it is said 
that deafness might occur from an unexpected big thunder 
as also spasms, mad fits and epileptic symptoms. In 
addition, wounds get irritated, because as the surgeons 
that are in military camps say, the wounds suffered in 
war deteriorate when the war gs0e€s on and the sick men 
hear the thundering of the canons. 

That music heals also epileptic diseases is obvious 
from the fact that the periods of madness or melnacho— 
ly that Saul had, did not stop but with David's music. | 
Chrysippe says that the aulos—playing is excellent 
treatment for the epilepse and the sciatica. * Asclepia- 
des thought that there is no better medicine for the 
madmen and, in general, for those suffering from any | 
mental disease. This opinion has been verified with 
many experiments, some of which we hereby report... 

Two madmen were completely healed with the music 
of many istrumental sounds for which they were asking 
with insistance, (Histoire de 1' Ac. roy. des sciences 
ann. 1707, p.7). ‘The interesting thing is that the sym— 
ptoms of their illness soothed when the music went on 
and when it stopped, they started again to increase. 

Bourdelot reports that a doctor healed the wife of 
a friend of his from madness, by bringing secretly mu-— 
sicians in her room and ordering them to play three times 
melodies suiting to her moods (Histoire de la Musigue. 
Chap. llj,p.48). In the same place he also reports 
about an instrumental msician who was saved from violent 
madness in a short time with vocal and instrumental 
music that friends performed in his house. The same | 
writer tells also about some ruler who was freed from: 

a horrible melancholy with music. 

Wilhelm Albrecht says that in the same way, with 
music, he healed a person suffering from melancholia, 
who had tried before every possible treatment. He orde- 
red that a little song is performed during one of the 
violent fits of the illness continuously. The ill man 
awoke up and was so amused by it, that he burst into 
laughter and thus the paroxysn. left him (affectu Fusi- 
gue, 314). A pharmacist fired suddenly a gun close to 
the bed of a maiden who suffered from hysteria and had 
tried all treatments without result and this caused suck 
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relieves the pains of sciatica,? heals the bite of the 
poisonous spider.l0 In relation to this Aristides too 
says (Book II, 64): 


So, there is no human act done without music. 
Sacred hymns and praises are adorned with music; 
private celebrations and urban feasts are exulted. 
Wars and long marches are inspired and take place 
with music; sailing and rowing and the heaviest 
among lahours becomes light, music being the relief 
of fatigue. 


These plausible reports that introduce music into medi- 
cine were originated by Pythagoras, who first was inter— 


a violent motion in her body that immediately the paro- 
xysm dissapeared never to appear again. 


2?heophrastos too, speaking about enthusiasm, tells 
us that music heals illnesses. He says that the play— 
ing on the aulos in the phrygian mode makes healthy 
those suffering from sciatica." Athen. Deipn. 

.Of what has been said in the first note of (138), 
it is not difficult to find the causes of the healment 
of sciatica, feet-pains, hysterias and other nervous 
illnesses as achieved by msic: Music acts upon the 
fibres of the acoustical nerves and through the links 
and joints of these nerves, it acts on the entire bo- 
dily mechanism. 

~Theophrastos was using the phrygian mode to soothe 
the pains of sciatica. Bonnet says that he himself saw 
some one suffering from arthritis to recover completely 
with music. Desault believes that music is also bene— 
ficial for consumption. (Dissert. sur la Musique.) | 


10"qn the days of Galien msic was used against the 
bitings: of vipers, scorpions and the spider of Pouile, 
at Galien's order. Desault, excellent doctor of hospi- 
tals, says that he used music beneficially for the bi- 
tings of rabid dogs. Finally, it has been showm that 
music heals the biting of poisonous spider. It heals: 
by pushing the patient to dancing and when it does not 
produce this result it is not effective." Anth. Gages 
Arch. 2 ee 

The inhabitants of America use music nearly for all 
the illnesses, in order to bring the courage and strength 
to the patient and dissolve this way the fear and sad— 
ness following it, because often these are more disastrous 
than the illness itself. Elizabeth, when she was dying, 
asked for musicians to come to her, as she wanted to 
move away the terrible thought of death by music. 
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ested in this, also by Theophrastos who used music for 
the healment of sciatica, by Hieron, Lord of Sicily, 
who recovered from an illness possessing great musica— 
lity, also by Ptolemaeos the Second, who, getting © 
accustomed to the music played at his side while he was 
-i11, became most musical and, finally, by Homer who 
Says: "With the incantation the blood became black." 
Recently, many experiments have been done and many 
persons have written articles on this Subject, among 
which one is Vaglivi, who published a special treatise .12 
448. As the illogical beings are enchanted too by music, 
depending on the relation of their organisms to that 
of the human beings, some kinds of animals distinguish 
some of the sounds, some voices and some instruments 
and others distinguish others, as we clarify with the 
following. It is good for the musician to chgose in 


litt is said that Hieron the ruler of Sicily was 
originally a common-place person, the most unmusical 
of human beings and not much less rough than Gelon, his 
brother, When, however, he recovered from his iliness, 
he became the most musical among human beings, because — 
during the idleness imposed by the illness, he was ex— 
posed to music played by educated. musicians." Aelian. 


12Rxamining wnen was music introduced into medicine, 
we see that its introduction was very ancient, lost 
in those obscure and mythical times where history has 
not been able to enter. Music was part of the magical 
and astrological medicine, under the mysteries of which 
the old enchanters of the people hid the real effects 
of music, in order to deceive the crowds with greater 
security, giving a sacred and mysterious character to 
the natural events that occur because of common causes, 
So, the wise Boerhaave says with critical judgement, that 
all the extravagant myths about the healing of ill people 
should be attributed to music. 

"When Clonias the Pythagorean happened to be-in grie— 
vous disposition because of the disagreements in life 
and the mores, he use to take the lyre and play. To 
those who asked for the reason, he answered: 'I calm 
down.' " Athen. Deipnos. 


this case too the useful and apply it suitably, because 


the horses and the deers are attracted by the syrinx 


and the aulos, the bustard is enchanted by rhytom, the 
crabs by the photinx and the herring comes on the sur— | 
face with any melody or loud noise, | 


The deers and the horses listen to the syrinx and the 
aulos. The bustard is caught being enchanted and 
looks as if it dances with joy and struggles with 

the rhythm to keep its shoulders beautiful. The © 
crabs are driven out of their holes and run at the 
sound of the photinx. It is also said that the 
herring comes up to the surface when there is sin— 
ging-or loud noise and then it gives up."13 


The parrot and the canary as'a result of their love 


for music, are taught even melodies. Let us observe 


with how much joy and attention the canary hears the 
melody of the serinette (a msical instrument by which | 
such birds are taught various melodies). First it ap— | 
proaches the railing of the cage in which it ‘is closed 


these are reported by Plutarch. Kircher tellis 
about a small animal which sings in the night the seven 


notes of the diatonic scale ga dike zo ne pa bou Ga. 


It takes two days for this animal to arrive at the 
top of a tree because of the singing and its slow feet. 
Linaeos calls it the slow-foot. It is also called ai, 
because it usually calls ai, ai. It is the only ani- 
mal which has three toes. Georgios Bed. p.241 

The story about the dolphin introduced by the m-~ 
Sician Arion is, it is said, an allegory with which 
it was intended to show the Love that the fish have. 
for music and which was known in older times. 

Some of the illogical animals are also attracted 
by music to dance with kind of rhythmical motions and 
jumps. The hedgehog when caught, rolls his skin into 

‘a> mass and hides itself and thus we do not see any-- 

thing else but its thorns. If one though strikes rhyth- | 
mically on a metal or a tympan, it reveals itself and 
starts to jump with the rhythm. Aldrovandi certifies 
that he show a donkey dancing under instrumental sounds. 
Bourdelot reports the same about many mice that someone 
was showing to a crowd of people. They were dancing 
a complicated dance on a string ieee of them were 
much more skilful than the others, dancing with perfect 
order. 
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and remains motionless and speechless until the end 
of the melody. Then, it shows its joy by plucking its 
wings and finally it tries to repeat with a strange , 
voice the song being faithful to the lesson taught.14 
So, the able hunter attracts the deer by singing or 
playing the aulos. The bear—breeder moderates the wild— 
ness of the bears with the syrinx.15 the elephant— 
breeder tames the elephants with the melody of human 
voices and the cattle-breeder induces the animals to 
drink more water by whistling te them a common melody. 
The camels, in order to carry heavier loads and to walk 
faster are entertained with misical instruments played 
near by or just by bells hanging from them.t6 I+ is 
for some similar reason probably that started by the 
shepherds the common application of the aulos-playing. 
In addition, this reasearch on illogical animals 
has informed us that some of them show the pdéwer of 
music with an extreme aversion and detest against cer— 
tain sounds or even misic in general. Vaglivi reports 
that he saw a dog always grieving, howling and bewai- 
ling when it heard the sound of a guitar or any musi- 
cal instrument. But the strangest is the one stated 


14Nuch has been said about the mic of the birds 
and especially about that of the nightingales, the 
swallows, the swans, the Athenian Cigala ete. 


15 Dhere should be no objection that music acts upon 
the illogical animals in the following cases: Bears 
and apes trained in different kinds of dances, know 
to thange the dance with the change of the melody and 
the rhythm; they dance under such a melody and rhythm: 
one kind of dance and under another, some other kind. 


16a, the travellers in Asia testify, the camels 
carry effortless every heavy load and walk with such . 
facility as if they were unloaded, wnen one plays mu- 
sical instruments by them. When the playing stops, 
the strength of the camels diminishes; they walk slower 
and want to stop. 
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by Mead (447). 
449. From these and similar observations--the know-’ 


ledge of which is maybe not completely useless to the _ 


chant-maker—-—turnign again to human reaction, we say: 


that the Ancient Greeks considered music able to calm 


the tempers and refine the barbaric and wild by nature 


crowds. For this reason, they regarded music asa great 
treasure. 


Great, oh happy ones and sure treasure is music 
to all who know it and are educated in it, becan— 
: “se it forms the characters and calms down the 
» anger and the controversies. 


This music that today has become so sensual and 


effeminating that looks as if it was created to enslave 
oo 


the hearts and drop eros into the souls, was so diffe-— 
rent in ancient times, that it affected in the opposite 


way, as music was used then as a protection against the 
arrows of eros and as a treatment for moderation. +8 As, 


l7this was said by Athenaeos the Deipnosophist. 
Polybios attributes ‘to the practice of misic the existing 
difference in the characters of the two _peoples of | 
Arkadia, because- the people that practiced music dili- 
gently was honoured and loved for its virtuous charac~ 
ter and for tne beneficial disposition and philanth— 
ropy that it showed towards the foreign guests and their 
“venerance towards the Gods, though the other people 
that was thinking low of music, was not honoured and 
was hated because of its impiety and wildness. 


18 yen the ancient men were to be for long away 
from their homes, they tied their spouses with strong 
belts that they themselves should unty at their return 
home. Because though, this appeared cruel to gentle 
men, wnen they were to travel, thought it worth while 
to leave by their spouses musicians in order that they 
play them sounds that have the power to moderate the 
hideous sensualities. So, they admit that Aegistos | 
could not extinguish the hate that Clytaemnestra was 
feeling against him, until he killed the musician De- 
modocos, whom Agamemnon had left by his wife to teach 
her througn music the moderation of passions. Phemios 
also, the brother of this musician, who was appointed 
to stay by Penelope, was saved with a happy and good 
end, gaining his salvation because of Penelope's lover who | 
was ignorant. 
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therefore, music brought them virtue, they were educa 
ted in it and, being concerned with habits, heredity 

and appearance, they were accomplishing their aim.1l9 
450. The chant-maker should construct the melody, based 
on all this. He should offer to every soul a melody 

of the opposite or the similar aim (446) and, revealing 
the hidden ethos, make it better by persuation.20 IF 


the ethos is unrefined and rough, the musician should 
bring it to the other extreme by moderation. If the 
ethos is gentle and soft, he should augment it with 
similarity up to the right proportion. If the ethos 
is obvious, he should make use of the appropriate echos 
and melody, but if it is hidden and difficult to re- 
cognize, he should bring a melody at chance and if joy 
is found in it, to continue, if it displeases and the 
character remains unshaken, he should change this melo— 
dy into another, because a person who dislikes a melo— 
dy will probably like its opposite? 
451. When the eause of the dominating passion is known, 
the chant-maker may define, for the choice of rhythm, 
the ways of exercice following Plato's teaching. Per— 


19 What then, is not gymnastics and music and all 
the lessons concerned with these?" Plato. 


2urne soul becomes the subject of examination of 
its duality, we mean its masculinity and femininity. . . 
Because in men there exists some femininity and in women 

ae some masculinity. So, we judge that the ethos too is 

Similar. Indeed, there are beardless men and hairy 
women and some men have languishing glances and some 
women look with fierce eyes. So, you have to seek after 
the ethos according with every kind." Arist. 

"Nusic persuades very obviously, because it imitates 
such acts as the ones that happen really and in these 
acts the will comes first and speech follows after. 
When the act is completed, it imitates the intents of 
the soul, the ethe and the passions, it moulds speech 
with modes and sounds and the acts and movements of 
the body with rhythm. How then, we wonder that the 
Ancient Greeks were accomplishing that much improve— 
ment through music?" 
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sons that are spiritless and lazy, should be brought 
up with straight rhythms, melodies that move the soul 


violently and other similar techniques. The persons 
that are more agressive and close to frenzy, should be 


brought up with the opposite. Pythagoras thus, having 
seen a young man becoming mad and getting ready to 
set fire to the house of his unfaithful lover, ordered 


@ musician to change the meter of the verses and sing 
on the spondeios. Immediately, the stern of the mz 
sic calmed down the distress of the abandoned lover,21 
We have to avert the ill from thinking unceasingly at 
their state, by finding pleasant and merry rhythns and 
melodies for them, because thinking makes the nervous 
system accute and submits it to the realization of 
pains, suffering becomes more distressing and sadness: 
more insuportable. So, the msician should take care 
to slighten and dissolve the pains of the 411 and pre~— 
vent the fatal symptoms, by introducing the hopes of 
salvation. . 


2lthis was found in scientific dictionaries. 


CHAPTER VII 


Concerning harmony 


452. The so called study of harmony is, according to 
Aristoxenos, one of the ideas into which the science 
of melody is divided. Harmonics have an elementary 
power and for this reason the Ancient Greeks put it 
first in order in its relationship with the rest ideas.@ 
Harmonics is the practical and theoretical science of 
the nature of the hermosmenon.: Bucleides calls hermos— 
menon what is composed of notes and intervals in some 
order.? So, for us hermosmenon would be the pentachord, 
the tetrachord and the trichord. The octachord, which 
is composed of them would be harmony. 

453. Harmony, therefore, as Eucleides says, is the 
organization of systems. It is called harmony because 
it was composed of two symphonies, the diatessaron and 
the diapente. 


The very ancient Greeks called harmony the diapa— 
Son, because it was the first symphony to be com 
posed of symphonies, They called syllabe the dia 
tessaron, because it was the first concept of sym 
phonic notes. Dioxeia was called the diapente as 
it is continuation of the diatessaron towards high 
pitch and the diatessaron was the first to be cre-—. 
ated. The system composed of both the syllate. and 
the dioxeia is the diapason,. i 


454. We showed in (57) that there are four symphonies, 
the diapason, the diapente, the diatessaron and the 
_diatrion. The diapason is the most perfect of them 
and the most agreable to the ear. For this reason the 
a a 
tNicom. Geras. Pythagor. 
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diapason sytem is preffered and is the only one in use 
among the Europeans and the Ottomans, who tune their 2 


musical instruments on it only. The diapente symphony 


is less agreable, but dignified and majestic. For this 
reason, thewheel was considered more fitting to most 

of the psalmodies by the Fathers of our ecclesiastical 
music. The diatrion, on which the second echos is 
mostly realized is moderately agreable to us. The 

last rank in our preference holds the diatessaron. 

455. The perfect chant (4) and the enharmonic genus 
(258) are also called harmony, as it becomes evident 
from Aristoxenos who says: "The people that lived | 
before us wanted the harmonic only and they only dea- 
led with harmony, while they had no idea whatsoever 
about the other genera." They used the word harmony 


so broadly that it signified the melody, the mode and 
every hermosmenon, even music itself. Whence the mu— 
sicians were simply called harmonikoi. . 
456. The Greeks used the word harmony in the mentioned 
senses. The Europeans use the word in this sense: Har-~— | 
mony is a row of consonances succeeding each other that 
are pleasing to the sense of hearing.3 As melody is 
made of the webbing of notes, in the same way, harmony 
is accomplished with the webbing of consonances. 

457. A consonance, according to them, is not composed 
of two notes only, like ga-ke, but also of three, like 
ga-ke-ne, four like ga-ke-ne-Ga and of five, like ga- 
ke-ne-bou-Ga. 


2uRvery hermosmenon composed of more than one te-— 
trachord, is divided into conjunction and disjunction." 
; Aristoxenos, Book iil, 5G ; 


3There are many other definitions of this sense of 
harmony, among which, the following: Harmony is the 
art of pleasing the sense of hearing with the mixing 
of many notes, heard sinultaneously. 
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458. The most important parts of harmony are three, 
the hypatoeides, the mesoeides and the netoeides. Each 
of these is an entire melody with notes of different 
quantity either consonant or dissonant to each other.: 
So, if harmony starts with the notes zo, di bou, the 
hypatoeides takes the note bou, the mesoeides the di 


and the netoeides the zo. Very often though, harmony 
includes more parts. 

459. Harmony is sung by many because one person with. 
one voice cannot sing all the parts of harmony. dB oe 


therefore, the consonances are organized in such a 


way that they succeed each other and that each singer 
sings with his own voice the notes that occur in one 
part or the harmony that happens to be his -and.-progres— 


ses from one note of a consonance to a note of the next 
consonance and the voice uttered by the singers in this 


¥ 
simultaneous way is pleasing the auditors, this is 


harmony. The singing together is called accompagne—_ 
460. Two methods of accompaniment are taught. One is | 
the one done generally in vocal compositions of psal— 

mody. The other is done with instruments. The first | 
method, which was that of older times, requires that 
each note corresponds to the notes of the other parts. 
In harmony the syllables of the words might be said 
‘Simultaneously or not. It is usual that the original 
melody is put in the tenore which is played with per-— 


fect consonances. 

461. The melody composed is aiming at the satisfaction 
of the sense of hearing only and does not obey any rules 
or it obeys very few. What is pleasant by chance is 
accepted regardless of rules and what is not pleasing 
is, in the same way, disaproved. The harmony, however, 
is constructed and written on certain rules, without 
being completely tested with the ear. After being 


thus. composed, it is played and it is often found plea- 
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sing to the sense of hearing. So, from the two kinds 
of music, one is created spontaneously and the other, 
harmony, artistically. A melody might be composed even 
by an entirely ignorant in music and still please more 


than Thamyris, but harmony is only done by those who have 


been tauhgt the rules of msic precisely. | 


462. The rules of such harmony are so numerous that 


can fill in an entire book. They also depend so mich 
on the intervals of the Europeans! diatonic scale, that 
if it is asked that they are applied on our diatonic 
scale, we shall have to alter the intervals. This har— 
monic accompaniment requires, furthermore, auditors 
accustomed to feel joy from it. We do not receive the 

,. Slighest joy from it and, therefore, any broader dis— 


cussion on this harmonic accompaniment is useless be~ 


cause we cannot please the auditors. If one wants to 
study it minutely out of curiosity, he can find one of 
the books which treat the subject extensively and sa— 
tisfy his curiosity. Nevertheless, in order just to 


show you how harmony is written, here is an example 
taken from thechoral of Alexander, which has been trans— 
eribed by Chrysanthos: 
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PART TwWO 
DESCRIPTION OF THE ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
MUSIC 


i. Whoever has the desire and interest to find.the regal 


origins of music, which, it has been said, is contained 


in everything in the worlda,t has to go back to the 

origins of every nation's dialects. Because, since it | 
appears that every language has a distinct prosody, | 
it follows that every nation should also have distinct | 
vocal music, which originally was nothing more than the 
outcome of Terpsichore. For this reason, many critical 
historians, examining the language and music of every 

nation, wonder which of the two came first into existen— 

ce, speech or singing. It is said that there was a time 


when speech was singing and singing was speech for the 


1ntn the old times it was said that everything con- 
tains music, because there is no being without symmetry 
and proportion and also because none of the creations, 
if it is beautiful, whether artificial, natural, percep-— 
tible by the senses or conceived by the intellect alone, 
is without symmetry and the appropriate proportions. 
And music is symmetry itself and entirely proportional 
because it is the harmony of the universe. It is not, 
therefore, unreasonable to call this divine thing the 
harmony of one's self with the universe; this thing 
where everything is put harmonically together and ap-— 
pears as such a perfect existence. Thus, music was 
deemed worthy to be called a miracle. Of this music 
which is considered to affect all this-—-to dominate 
everything, to adorn, to offer joy to the senses, har-— 
mony to nature and happiness to the intellect--we deal 
only as regards its affecting the senses and especially 
one of them, the hearing." Manouel Psellos. 
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Ancient Greeks. Such kind of interest, however, is li- 
mited to mythological conceptions and deals mostly with 
very gross lies, rather than tangible truths. 

2. Whoever, on the other hand, is satisfied with clear 
foot—prints that lead to the origins of music and con— | 
sults.lixe a skilful hunter with precise thinking and | 
philosophical research the historical documents that 
deal with the subject, looking for his purpose in this 
way only, to such a person this present book claims to 
be able to give a slight and faint idea, but so do also 
Plutarch, many other Greek and other nationalities! 
authors and especially the Holy Seriptures with which 
we start . 


3. Before the Flood, we read in the Seriptures, Jubal 
invented the psaltery and the kithara.2 After the Flood 
in the days of Jacob, it seems that music was, zealously 
and diligently performed, because when Jacob left sec— 
retly from Laban, the latter, complaining for such a 
flight, says: "Why did you make a secret of your flight, 
not giving me word of it, so that I might send you away. 
with joy and music, tympans and kitharae?"3 


’ 


4. Moses too was taught music besides his other educa— 
tion and he constructed msical instruments. ~ 


Moses found the way to make a bycane of silver. 

Here is how this instrument is: its length is little 
tess than a cubit; it is a narrow pipe little broa-— 
der than that of the aulos; it has an openning at 

the mouthpiece, just enough for the introduction 

of the wind and it ends in a bell, aking to that 

of the trumpet. In Hebrew it is called asostra.4 


Deb'orah and Barak were taught music too.°? 


@genes. chap. IV, 21 3Genes. chap. KES 27 
4 Sosepos chap. I, 1 | 


> Theodoretos says: "David's healing with music was 
not natural but super-natural because David had recei- 
ved the grace of the Holy Spirit. It was this that ac— 
ted through David and was calming the evil spirit. And 
the melody of the lyre was like an arrow sent against the 
daemons." Series of the Saint Fathers. 
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9. And David, it is certain, was one of the most able 
musicians, capable to harvest the ripe fruits of music, 
as with it he very often healed Saul from his periodic 
madness. "And an evil spirit was created within Saul, 
and David took the lyre with his hands and made music 
and animated Saul. And the good appeared into him and 
the evil spirit left him."© When he was King, he for- 
med a group of musicians that he appointed to sing pla- 
ying instruments; and when he was taking to God the 
Sacred Ark, he listed himself among them. "And David 
and all Israel were making merry before God with all 
their might with song and lyres and harps and tambouri- 
nes and cymbals and trumpets."7 David and others wrote 
verses which they set to music and chanted them in the 
Temple of God with various msical instruments for the 
glory of God, calling them sacrifice of praise and cry 
of joy, because as they considered music a most valuable 
and worthy thing, they sacrificed to God with it. Such 
verses were called psalms by them. 

6. In those days Asaph, the son of Barachias, prospe- 
red too. He was a Levite and chanter in the House of 
God. And Asaph had his sons too to sing in the Temple 
of God. And all the psalms that are signed with the 
name of Asaph were composed by David and given to Asaph 
to sing them. : 

7. More chanters were the two Aiman, one of which was 
the son of Joel, the other, son of Mahol. This Aiman 
had fourteen sons who used to sing with hin. They were 
Levites too and sung with cymbals, lyres and other mu 
sical instruments.® | 


6gudges,chap. IV ‘Kings II, chap. VI, 5 


84 mong the chanters admired were those too, singing 
the miracles of God with lyres and harps and cymbals. 
Father of Mahol was Mari, who in the enumeration of the 
children of Levi was third in order. And Aiman was 
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8. And Solomon, according to the Seriptures, instruc— 
ting Ethan the Ezrahite and Heman, Calcol and Darda, 
the. sons of Mahol, sung three thousand paraboles, his 
odes being five thousand. Many other Hebrews composed 
msic, but for brevity's sake, we are only dealing with 
the most important and will not mention others. So, 
this is what we have deduced from the Holy Scriptures 
as the most important on this subject. 


9. The Ancient Greeks, having a strong inclination 
towards wisdom, did not want to classify the knowledge 
of music out of the sphere of common education. | On 
the contrary, Pythagoras and Aristotle, in a few words, 
nearly everybody that was occupied ‘with philisophy, ve— 
nerated music and considered it as a gift of the Gods, 


as various historians inform as. As they were 
taught music and were teaching it too, they discovered 
aaa ee 


the son of Joel and grandson: of the prophet Samuel, 

which means that he was related to Core. And the Cores 
were nephews of Moses the lawgiver. Therefore,. the | 
family of Aiman goes back to him." Photios. 


I"vusie is by general opinion a gift of the 
Gods." Plutarch from Plato's concerning superstition. 
Vol. VI, p. 638.. See also Athenaeos, Book XIV, p. 624. 
V "It should not be misinterpreted that music 
was introduced to men for deceit and enchantement. Nor 
should it be believed that the Cretans and the Lace— 
daemonians introduced the aulos and rhythm in war-making 
instead of the trumpet. The first Arcades did not 
fail to offer music to all the citizens——who were, other~ 
wise leading very strict lifes--and to oblige them 
to be in the company of music not only as children 
but also when they become youths up to their thirty 
years. From infancy, the children of the Arcades are 
practicing, by law, to Sing the hymns and the paeans 
that praise their heroes and Gods. After that, lear— 
ning the nomoi of Timotheos and Philoxenos, they dance 
them every year under the sounds of Dionysiac auloi in 
the theatres, the childredn at the children's games, the 
youths at the men's games. And during their whole lifes 
they sing in social gatherings, inspired one from the 
other rather than from the imported spectacles, If 
they ever refuse to learn any other lesson, they are 
not judged badly, but if they avoid Singing, this is 
considered very bad.” Athen, Deipnos. 


Bod 


many things about it, which they wrote 


"Most of the Platonie and the best of the Peripa— 
tetic philosophers have eagerly pursued the wri- 
ting on ancient music and its decline. Besides, 
those among the gérammaticians and the musicians 
that received the topmost education, have very 
mich dealed with this subject.10 


10. According to the reminiscences of poets and philo-~ 
sophers, the word music derives from the Muse and the 
persons interested in the origins and the development 
ofmisic are referred to the myths, or rather the alle— 
gories about the Muses. The Muses were said to be three 
at the beginning: Melete, Mnemosyne anda Ode. With 
Melete is allegorized in ethics the thought required 

in work. With Mnemosyne is allegorized the memory which 
eternalizes the glorious deeds. With Ode is allegori- 
zed the melody that accompanies their narration. To 

the three Muses is attributed by the musiciang the dis— 
covery of the three musical tones: the rough, the faint 
and the moderate; the low, the high and the equal; the 
dorian, the lydian and the phrygian; the major, the mi-- 
nimum and the minor. It is said that Pythagoras inven— 
ted on the number of the three Muses the three parts 

of quantity in music: the hypatoeides, the netoeides 
and the mesoeides. The diatrion symphony should also 

be mentioned here. A more recent writerll says that 
Ptolemy invented the three msical neumes: the ison, 
the oligon and the apostrophos on the same number. 

il. Some writers say that the Muses were four, others 
that they were five and others, seven. To the four Mu-— 
ses is attributed the invention of the diatessaron sym 
phony, the tetrachord and the four monosyllable notes 
te, ta, te, to. To the five Muses is attributed the in- 


vention of the diapente symphony and the pentachord 


10Ppiutarch in the dialogue on music. 


1ivanual of John Damascenos. 
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system. To the seven Muses is attributed the invention 
of the seven-stringed lyre, the diapason system and 
its seven intervals. Some elementary neumes of that 


number were also invented, by which, it is said, it is 


“possible to write the quantity of melody with security. 


If the gorgon and the haple are added to these neumes, 


the quality is also written,12 


12. Homer and Hesiod,13 therefore, say that the Muses 
were nine, the daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne. They 
had no other care on Helicon, 14 than to sing and dance 
with great gentleness and happiness and to praise the 
achievements of the Gods and of Zeus, their father. 


Singing music together, with their gweet voices, they 


danced around the altar of Zeus, having as their leader 
Apollo, who, standing in the middle, was plucking his 
lyre; for this reason he was called Musegetes.15 Besi- 
des their singing and dancing, each of them invented 
something of which she was the guardian,16 Cleio found 


12¢apriel Hieromonachos. 
13In the hym to Apollo. 
14m Theogony. 


15The Muses reigned on Helicon, which is a mountain 
in Boetia. The early poets, wondering, it seems, at 
nature's beauty, felt at the end the need to appeal to 
the nymphs of the woods, the mountains, the fountains 
ete. Being incited to the pleasure of allegory, which 
was then generally prevailing, they distinguisned the 
Muses with names related to the influence that they pos— 
sibly had to the fruits of the Spirit. These ideas, 
however, generated in a barbaric place--as such was 
Thrace--many products pecause, in spite of the peoples! 
ignorance, there appeared right from the beginning mu 
sical men like Orpheus, Linos and their students. So, 
the Muses were honoured there on the mountains of Pie, 
ria. Extending their domination fron there, they were 
installed successively on the mountains of Pindos, Par— 
nasos, Helicon and all remote places. They were called 
both Godesses and fuses, as if they were both. 


l°vesiod in Theogony and Pindar in I of the Pythians. 
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History and was supervising it; Thaleia found gardening, 
Buterpe the auloi, Melpomene Singing, Terpischore the 
choral dance, Erato the wedding and the pantomime dance, 
Polymia agriculture, Ourania astrology and Kalliope 
poetry.17 As singing was the primal and principal oc— 
cupation of the nine Muses, it has been called music. 

13. Thus derived misic its name. Who was now, its first 
inventor? Among the Gods, some want Apollol8 as the 
inventor, but some want Athena.19 Gerasenos Nicomachos 
says that Hermes invented the lyre and made it ea seven— 
stringed instrument and taught it to Orpheus. And Or- 
pheus taught Thamyris and Linos and Linos taught Hereules 
and Amphion.©@9 ; | | 
14. As for men, the invention of Greek music is attri- 
buted to Amphion,?1 as he first invented singing with 

the kithara and poetry accompanied with it. Amphion 
taught Themyris and Linos and Linos taught Hercules 

whom he also brought up. Amphion was a Thebean and when 
the walls of Thebes were built, he was signing and ani-~ 


l7vesiod ibid. 


18pintarch reports in the Dialogue on Music that 
Heracleides in the gathering for the discussion of mu-— 
sic, says that Amphion, the son of Zeus and Antiope, 
conceived first the singing with the kithara and poetry 
accompanied with it and that he was taught it from his 
father. Others say that Apollo was the inventor of the 
benefits of. music. Corinna says that Apollo was taught 
by Athena to play the aulos. 


194pia, 


20In relation to the above, see the work by Gerase-— 
nos Nicomachos the Pythagorean, wnich has also been printed. 
2lIn relation to this, see Plutarch. The time when 
the walls of Thebes were built, which was the time that 
Amphion lived, is about 1540 B.C. according to the cri- 
tical historians. 
"Amphion received glory for his music, because he 
elaborated the mode of the Lydians, learned from them 
the mode of Tantalus and added three more strings to 
the existing four." Pausanias p.. 720. 


ated the builders. 


15.. Orpheus wasa.pupil of Amphion, but he was the father 
of poetry. He is commonly knowm as the creator of rhythms 
and music and was imitated by many, though, it seems, | 
himself did not imitate anyone. When he was singing | 
he was moving rocks and trees. He was taming the wild 
beasts and civilized men that appeared unmoved as they 
were savages.< 

16. Among Orpheus' students, Thamyris from Thrace set 
to music the war that the Titans fought against the 
Gods. He was surpassing far his contemporary men is 
handsome looks, in the beauty of his voice and in the 
singing with the kithara, so that he got the arrogance 
to argue about music with the Kuses. Being defeated 
by them, he was deprived of his eyes, his kithara sin- 
ging and his mind.23 He was the son of Philammon and 
the nymph Arsia. lLinos from Chalcis became the leader 
of lyric music, inventing the use of strings, instead 
of flax en the instrument. He was the first to bring 
the letters to the Greeks. He also taught Hercules and 
was buried in Thebes. He was honoured by the poets 
with lamentations for the opennings of the offerings. 
The following epigram is to him: 


Oh Linos, always honoured by the Gods, because the 


22"Wwnen Euridice the wife of Orpheus (who was pra 
eticing singing with the kithara and whose singing 
moved rocks and trees) died being stung by a snake, Or- 
pheus descended to Hades wanting to bring her up again. 
He persuaded Pluto to send her back. Pluto promised: 
but with the condition that Orpheus would not turn to 
look back while walking, before he reaches his home. 
But Orpheus disobeyed and turning back saw his woman 
and she returned dowm. Orpheus invented also the Diony— 
siac mysteries. He is buried near Pieria, been freed 
from the Maenads." Apollod. Concerning Thebes Book I 

"Greece ows to Orpheus religion, music, pastorship 
and the other arts.” Anthimos Gazes. 


23see Barinos at the word Thamyris. 


immortals made you the first to sing human melody 
on the right foot. And the Muses lamented you, | 
perfuming you while they were dancing and singing 
under the bright sunlight. 


And Hesiod made the following verses for him: 


Ourania gave birth to Linos, 

The very beloved son, 

Whom everybody laments in private or in common, 
But especially all the mortals, 

The singers and kithara players. 

And they start and end 

Talking about Linos only.24 


17.  Hyagnis invented the avlos and the avlitic art which 
he taught to his son Marsyas.25 He first taught Olym— 


pos, who brought in Greece the harmonic nomoi, 26 as 


before him the melodies of the Greeks were diatonic 
and cromatic only. It seems, therefore, that he enri- 
ched Greek music by introducing a genus that did not 
exist before and was ignored by his predecessors. He 
invented also the prosodic rhythms, on which the nomos 
of Ares is composed and the choreion which was very 


24See ibid. at the word Linos, 


This is what Plutarch thinks. Apollodoros in I 
of the book on Gods, says that Marsyas was the son of 
Olympos. Apollo killed Marsyas by hanging him from a 
big pine-tree. Then he threw the corps to the river 
which thereafter was named Marsyas. Marsyas had found 
the auloi that Athena threw away because they deformed 
her appearance and he competed with Apollo. As it was 
agreed by them that the winner could dispose in any. way 
he liked the defeated, when the judgement took place, 
Apollo took the kithara and played and then ordered 
Marsyas to do the same. He was, however, not as able 
and Apollo, being judged the best, destroyed him. 


26py harmonic nomoi is meant the enharmonic genus 
of music. Nomos ment the following to the musicians: 

It is said that Apollo delivered to men the -nomoi 
with his lyre. These men lived with these melodies and 
what was before beastly in them became civilized thanks 
to the sweetness of the rhythm. These nomoi were called 
kitharodic; from this meaning, by simplification, the 
musical modes on wnich we sing are also called’ nomoi. 
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often used in maternity Songs. According to some, he 
invented also the bacchic rhythm. 

18. Clonas was the first to compose the aulodic nomoi 

to the prosodes.27 He also became poet of elegiac epics. 


Some, however, say that before Clonas, Troizenios had 


made the aulodic muse. The saulodic nomoi were: Apo~ 
_thetos, Elegos, Comarchios, Schoimion, Deios and frime— 
les. Later the so called Pdlymnastia were found too, 
the name of which has possibly derived from Colophonios 
Polymnastos, to whom the’ invention of the lydian mode 
is also attributed. 

19. The centaur Cheiron, who lived in Pelion, surpas— 
sed his fellow men in knowledge and justice. He taught _ 
Asclepios and Achilles.28 as Pindar reports, Asclepios 
was using music in medicine as ‘a help against some of 
the illnesses. 


Guard against all melodies, 
With gentle, healing songs you protect. 


Achilles in order to console his sadness, soothed his 
anger against Agamemnon with music, as Homer rhapsodi- 
zeds 


He was delighting his mind with a bright phorminx 
Beautifully crafted with a sliver cross—bar. 

A plunder from the city of Eetion 

Destroyed by him. 

He cheered himself with this instrument 

Singing the glorious deeds of men. 


20. At the same time a certain Demodocos from Corphu 
made a poem on the sack of Ilion and the wedding of 


' Aphrodite with Hephaestos. This musician was appointed 


2UnTike’ the kitharodic nomoi,.the aulodic nomoi too 
are named from the instrument. Prosodic are called the 
songs sung at the offerings of the priest at the altar," 
ZEnOb, Ks Pop, CXiIx. 

According to Souidas, the name refers to the poems 
sung by the lyre-players at feasts. Its spelling is 
indiscriminately with o or withw. 


28566 Barinos at the word Cheiron. 
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by Agamemnon to stay by the side of Clytaemmestra, in 
order to inspire her, through music, with self-control, 
Phemios, a man from Ithaka, made a poem on the voyage 
of those who came back from Troy with Agamemnon. He,” 
said to be the brother of Demodocos, was appointed to 
stay by Penelope for the same reason,29 

21. Homer, the outstanding musician, rhapsodized his. 
poems Iliad and Odyssey and hyms to the Gods. As 

he set to music all his poetry, many of the verses were 
without tail, 30° because he completed the Jack of syl- 
lables with the melody,31 It is said by some persons 
that he was playing the lyre ana Singing verses as a 
beggar.32 He brought to the fore his student Arctinos, 
who invented the iambs, 33 


22. Archilochos invented the rhythm—making of the 
three~meter rhythms, the setting of the rhythms of this 
genus, their collection and, generally, the playing of 
all this. To him first were attributed the epodes, the 
four-—meter rhythms, the procritic, the prosodiac and the 
augmentation of the first, Some attribute to him the. 
se, 


23 these two musicians -flourisned during the Tro 
yen war, that is in the year 1200 Bel. 


30"It is said that the defects of the heroic meter 
are six, three of excess: prokephalon, prokoilon and 
dolichoouron; and three of loss: akephalon, laglaron 
and meiouron." Zenobios K. Pop. chap. III, par. 49, 


31the skilful musician is able to put in melodies 
of equal lensth more or less syllables than required, 
without producing discontent to the sensitivity. i 

32"It is said that Homer was at first a beggar be 
cause of his poverty and indigence." Dion. Chrys. speech XI. 

33"He was the son of Teleo of Nauteo from Miletos 
and a student of Homer. According to Souidas, he flou- 
rished arounf the 9th Olympiad, but according to Buse~ 
bius, around the 30th Olympiad. - What they both say, 
therefore, is doubtful." Zenob. K, Pop, Concerning the 


ITamb, p. 21. . 
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the elegeion also. He showed too that some among the 
iambic could be spoken while played and some could be 
sung. Being a good poet, an athlet and a chant-maker, 
he prided himself with the following, as Athenaeos re— 


ports. 
I am the servant of a warlike King 
and an expert with the beloved gift of the Muses, 


236 Aleman and Hipponax were the discoverers, the for-— 
mer of erotic songs, Hipponax of parody.39 - Alcman was 
Laconian, from Messoa. Crates though, reports that he 
was a Lydian from Sardeis,36 Hipponax was an Ephesian, 
the son of Pytheo and Protis. He settled in Clazome— 
nae, being chased out by the tyrans Athenagoras and 
Komas. 

24. lyric poets were Stesichoros, Alcaeos, Asclepiades 
and Ibykos. Stesichoros was called thus because he 

set dances; before he was called: Tesias. He wrote 


34the iambic verses which are spoken while played 
are pronounced with the poetic rhythm, though the ones 
sung are uttered with the musical rhythn. 

Archilochos was the son of Telesikles from the 
island of Paros. He flourished around the 29th OLyrn— 
piad, 660 years B.C. He made a satyric poem by which 
lycambes and his three daughters were so forcefully 
schocked (because Lycambes had promissed to give him 
his daughter as a wife but lied) that they died becau— 
se of it, hunging themselves as they were not able. to 
support the shame. Apollo molified his murderer Kalon— 
das, saying: "The servant of the Muses you killed ana 
cleaned the temple." See also Anthinos Gazes, p.132. 


35Aleman flourished 610 years B.C.; according to 
Anthemos Gazes, he flourished in the year 670, in the 
27th Olympiad. He was from Messoa, which is some place 
.in Sparta or somewhere in Laconia. Hipponax flourished 
around the 40th Olympiad, 540 years B.C. according to 
Plinios. See Anth. and Zenob. 

What parody and epode is, is explained by Zenobios 
Pop. XCV. , . 


3°Alcman was an excellent creator of songs, accor— 
ding to Plutarch and he wrote six books of songs. 
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poems on the dorian dialect in sixteen books. His 
home—town was Himera, a city of Sicily. Having livea 
eighty-five years, he died in Catane.37 It is said 
that he bacame blind after writing a blame to Helen, 
but that later, when he sung a recantation, he saw 
again. The beginning of the recantation is as follows: 


This was not a true text; you neither advanced in 
the well-rowed ships or reached the citadel of 
Troy. 

Alcaeos made use of the. Alcaic meter in his verses. 


He wrote odes and was “Lesbian from Mitylene. 38 Asc-— 
lepiades made mostly use of the Asclepiadiec meter, 

Its inventor, however, was, it-seems, not Asclepiades, 
since Alcaeos and Sappho made use of it before him, 39 
Ibykos invented the sambyke and wrote in the doric dig— 
lect seven books. He became very amorous with boys 
and was murdered by criminals .40 He then teok revenge 


37stesichoros, one of the lyric. poets, is conside— 
red by some theson of Hesiod. He was born in Himera 
-of Sicily during the 37th Olympiad and flourished du 
ring the 50th Olympiad, 580 years B.¢. He was the ut 
most enemy of the tyran of Phalaris and died in Catane 
during the 56th Olympiad. ; 

Alcaeos flourished with great fame during the 44+h 
Olympiad. He persecuted the tyrans more with his odes 
than with his sword and became the best and the leader 
of the people persecuted by them. At the end he was - 
“caught by his enemy Pittakos, one of the seven wise-— 
men, who. being a brave man, did not use his power against 
him, 


3®tn relation to this, see Benobios K. Pop, p.365. 


39gee ibid. p.370 


40Tbykos, the son of Phytios, being murdered by some 
people and having no other eye witnesses but some cra— 
nes he saw passing by, said: "Revenge oh cranes ny 
murder." The city wanted to find the murderers but 
could not. During a performance at the theatre where 
the citizens were attending, the cranes flied and loo~ 
ked at the murderers,laughed and said: "Here they are 
the murderers of Ibykos." Someone seating nearby heard 
them and reported to the authorities. The murderers 
being thereafter arrested, admitted the murder and were 
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through the cranes. He was Regine in origin. 


25. During this period livedthree very famous lyric 
poetesses, Sappho, Erinna and Damophile. Because of 


her great musical talent, Sappho was also called the 
tenth Muse. She invented the plectrum and the mixo-— 


‘lydian mode. She composed hymns, nine books of lyric 
songs, elegies, epigrams (some of which are preserved 
in the Anthology of Epigrams), monodies and iambs. 

Her mother was Gleis and her town Mitylene.4+ sappho 
Surpassed Erinnan in the odes, but Brinna surpassed 
Sappho in the hexametric verses, which can be compared, 


it is said, to those of Homer. Damophile's name is said 
to be taken from the love to the city evident in her 
songs; she had some other name before. 

26. A distinguished lyric poet was Terpander the Ar— 
naean or Lesbian, a descendant of Hesiod, or, according 
to some, of Homer. He made the lyre seven-stringed and 
was the first to write lyric nomoi, though there are 
some that want Philamnon to be the first.42 He called 
his nomoi Boetic, Aeolic, trochaic and sharp, kepion 
and Terpandric. Adapting melodies of those rhythms 

Fearn es ne ene Oe ee 


trialed. Ibykos flourished during the years of Croe-— 
Sos, in the 54th Olympiad. Some fragments of his poems 
are found in the work of Athenaeos, 


41th distinguished. poetess Sappho was born in Mi~ 
tylene at the 36th or 37th Olympiad, 600 years B.C. 
Here father was called Skandronymos and her mother 
Cleis. Between the ages of 25 and 30 she left for 
Sicily because of love. Arriving at Leucas, she Jum, 
ped--as it was usual among the desperate lovers—-from 
the high cape into the sea and was drowned. 

Erinna:. was from Lesbos, it is said, and flourished 
at the days of Sappho, but died ninteen years old 


42306 Souidas at this word. Terpander flourished 
during the 40th Olympiad. Athenaeos says that it becomes 
obvious that Terpander was older than Anacreon. Ter- 
pander wins everybody at the Carneia; he wins both the 
metric and the prosal winners of the Carneia. 
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on the verses of Homer and his own, he was chanting 
them in the games. He wan four consecutive times at the 
Pythia.43 He rivaled the poetry of Homer and the chants 
of Orpheus. He also made kitharodic tetraodiae and 
prooemia in verse and similar nomoi. To himis attri-_ 
buted the nete of the doric mode and the mixolydian 

mode entire, aS well as the mode of upright melody of 
the upright accessible trochaeos. Pindar says, moreover, 
that Terpander was the inventor of the scholia chants 
too.44 With him the state of music in Sparta reached 
its best and so he says: 


Loving no more the songs of fine meals, 
Let us chant new hymms 
With the seven—stringed phorminx. 


27. An excellent chant-maker was Anacreon from Peo, 
acity of Ionia. He, whom some considered a wise man 
and true philosopher, wrote odes and hyms.4?2 | Simo— 
nides from the city Ioulis of the island Kea, another 
excellent chant-mraker was, according to ancient testi- 
monies, the strongest in inspiring music and received 
the prize even at the age of eighty. I+ is said that 
he invented also the double letters, that is the ©, 
Ze, ana v.46 Another excellent chant—maker was Hip-— 


43pythia is a place and a Greek celebration and 
festival. See Barinos. 


44scholion chant is the one sung during drinking, 
whence it is called paroinion too. For a broader ex~ 
planation, see Zenobios. 


4° Anacreon flourished around the 62d Olympiad. He 
was born in the second year of the 55th Olympiad. His 
life lasted up to the 85th year of his age, when he 
was chocked to death from a raising grape. He lived 
during a long time at Samos under the tyran Polycrates 
who honoured him greatly. Later, after a charge entrus— 
ted on him by the general of cavalry, he went to Athens 
in a ship with fifty oars. 


46"ve has written in doric dialect elegies on the 
reigns of Kambyses and Darius, on the sea-fight of Xer~ 
xes and the sea-~fight at Artemision and a song on the 
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podikes from Chalkis, who organized and founded the mua 
sical competitions. 

28. Pythagoras, believing that the essence of the uni-_ 
verse is composed of music (Pausanias), went deep into 


the most philosophical research in music than any other 


'. before him. He divided the fifteen-chord into five 


tetrachords and added to those notes the proslambano-~ 
menos. He discovered the intervals of the tones and 
expressed their differences with numbers which are pre- 
served today. These numbers and the modes that he used 
for the distinction of the intervals, the symphonous | 
and diaphonous systems etc. are comprised in the pre- 
sent book, but are found more extensively in Nicomachos 
the Pythagorean, who received them from Philolaos, who: 
had been a student of Pythagoras. The wife of Py tha~ 
goras Theano was in such a degree educated, that she 
did not only write books, but she also undertook the 
school of her husband after his death.47 


29. Thaletas from Gortynia, Xenodamos from Cythera 


sea-fight of Salamis." Souidas. 


Simonides was born during the 55th Olympiad and 
died during the 78th. Inventions worthy to be remem— 
bered are attributed to him. 


47 the home-land of the distinguished philosopher 
Pythagoras was Samos. He was the son of vynesarchos, 
@ ring-carver. He was born between the 43d and 52a 
Olympiads and received his elementary education from 
Perekydes and Hermodamas. Leaving for Bgypt, ne went 
to their temples and sacred lands and was taught pre— 
cisely the wisdom of the Egyptians. Moreover, he was _ 
taught astronomy, geometry and theology. Being captu— 
red by Kambyses, he was brought to Babylon, where too 
he got as teachers the wise men of this place. When 
he returned to Samos, he started teaching. However, 
he was not successful and, wondering around the famous 
placés and temples of Greece, left to end in Italy, 
where he organized a school in Croton and taught his 
own philosophical sect. He lived with his students like 
in a commune. His students received his sayings as 
oracles and they were sayings: "Ye said so." According 
to some, he lived 99years. 
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and Xenocritos from Locris were poets of Paeans.48 fAas 
letas imitated the chants of Archilochos, but extended 
them to longer sizes. He added the Maron and Cretan 
rhythms in rhythm-making. which were not used by either 
Archilochos or Terpander. Plutarch says that he re- 
members a song of Xenodamos which is obviously an hypor-~ 
chema.42 The Locrian Xenocritos made poems on heroic 
stories, which were called dithyrambs,50° 

30. Sakadas from Argos became a poet of chants and 
elesies that he set to music. He was also a sood epic 
poet and won three times at the Pythia.?+ Pythocritos 
from Sikyon,.the distinguished aulos—player, was the 
only aulos—-player to win the six following consecutive 
Pythiads. He also played the aulos six times in the 
pentathlon in the Olympiads. For this reason a post 
bearing the following inscription was built for him: 


Monument to Pythocritos, the _aulos—player 
With the glorious victories. 


31. Remarkable lyric poetesses were also Corinna, Te-- 
lesilla and Praxilla. Corina, being born in Thebes, 
was taught by a certain poetess Fyrtis.?3 She won 


48mne hymns to Apollo were mostly called paeans 
and sung for the release from misfortunes." 4enob.Fop. 


_ 498yporchema is called the chant sung in dancing, 
as it becomes obvious with the following: "For this 
reason, Since the beginning, it was the poets who crea- 
ted the public dances, using their formations for the 
sung parts only, and always repsecting their gentleness 
and virility; whence such songs were called hyporche-— 
mata." Athen. See also Zenob. : 

20The dithyramb is a chant sung to Dionysos and 
telling the story of his loathsome birth. 


9tPausanias, Book VI, p.487. ss“ S24. 


2 3hyrtis was the mother or, at any case, the tea 
cher of Pindar. A woman famous of her virtues and 
gifts and still mote famous because Pindar and Corinna 
were among her students. 
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Pindar five times and got the prize. Telesilla was fron 
a glorious family of Argos and her body was sick, When 
she asked the Gods for her health, it was said to her 


to serve the Muses. Therefore, believing at the oracles, 


she tried music and was delivered from her sufferings 


through harmony. She was admired both for her poetry 
and brave heart.?4 Praxilla wrote the dithyrambs repor— 
ted by Hephaestos and scholia for which she was admired, 
as said by Athenaeos.?? Among the ones reported by 
Gerald Lilios, however, none was preserved, 56 

32. lasos from Hermione introduced the dithyramb into 
the games and he also introduced the speech contests. 
Nevertheless, Herodote attributed to Arion from Methy— 


mna the poetry and the naming of the dithyramb when he 


said: 

Arion from Methymna, having escaped on a Golphin to 

'- Taeneron. There was no ¥itherode at his ‘days second 
to him and he was the first among men in dithyrambs, 
And we knew about all the poems he said, everything 
he spoke about or taught in Corinth. 


lasos' father was Charibinos and his home~town Achaia, 


By some he is included among the seven wise—men instead 


pf Periander. ‘He wrote a text concerning music which, 


4After Cleomenes, the King of Sparta, killed ma~— 
ny people and was walkning towards the eity fiercrul 
and brave, he faced the mature women defending their 6. 4 
home-land from the enemy. Under Telesilla's leadership, 
they took the arms and, standing on the rampart, crow~— 
ned the walls cyclically and astonished the enemies. 
So, they beated off Cleomenes, many of whose soldiers 
were killed. As for the other King, Damaratos, who 
entered and occupied the Pamphyliac, he was sent away ¢ 
It is, therefore, obvious that she flovrished around 
the 139th. Olympiad, 


22 Book XIV. 


26anthol. 91 and Hephaestos 9. Praxilla was born 
in Sikyon and flourished during the 92d Olympiad. 


D1 Gleio. 
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though, is not preserved. He taught Pindar too, the 
most excellent among the young poets. By some, however, 
it is said that he was taught by Corinna, who said about 
him: . 

I blame the Ionian, the sweet—sounding : ‘yrtis 

‘for she was once the cause of the Pindaric dispute. 
His father was Daiphantos and his mother Kyrtis. Being 
both aulos—players, they taught this art to their son. 
He became so famous of his music that Alexander the 
son of Amyntas ranked him, later on, together with the 
other musicians that he respected. 58 Great emulation 
with Pindar had also Bacchylides from the city Toulis 
of Kea (Tzia), a fellow-citizen and nephew of Simonides, 
wno had been teacher of Pindar, Bacchylides was offered 
greater honour than Pindar from the king Hieron and 
for this reason Pindar casts all his arrows upon him, 
calling him a crow and himself an eagle. Batchylides 
wrote erotic poems, prosodies, oe nee: hymns and 
many others. 59 
33. Renowned tragic poets were Aeschylos, Sophocles 
and Eurypides. Aeschylos who had the brighter voice 
of all the tragic poets contrived the plan of the sce— 
ne, established the number of the actors speaking to 
be two and invented many choral formations that he gave 
to the menibers of the chorus. He also invented the 


58Pindar was born in the first year of the 65th 
Olympiad. Thebes of Boetia is know as his home~ land, 
but because of his great poetical spirit, he ejected 
the shame of his country. He was taugnt the lyre -by , 
Lasos from Hermione and poetry by Simonides. At the 
40th year of his age Pindar was the most famous lyric 
poet and was honoured greatly. . The Athenians erected 
a statue in his honour. The Lacedaemonians preserved 
Pindar's nome, when Alexander demolished Thebes. His 
life reached its 94th year and he died gloriously. 


59Bacchylides flourished in the year 430 B.C. 


Son ee nmr tee ere 
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dress, descent and dignified etc ,60 Because of all 
this, he was appropriately called the discoverer of 


tragedy, Ol The wise Sophocles made scenography, inno- 
vated with the chorus and, abolishing the acting of the. 


poet, invented the third actor. Pursuing sweetness in 


tragedies, he was the most popular, 62 Kurypides, the 
on-stage philosopher, brought many and good additions 


OOnrasedy was also adorned by Pratinas during whose 
life a theatre was erected. He was the son of Pyrrho~ 
nios or Encomios and flourishing at the same time With 
Aeschylos, he was competing with him and with Choiril— 
los. Aeschylos beautified tragedy after him So much, 
that he was called the Father of Tragedy. Ancient per— 
sons testify that he knew how to rouse particularly 
the passions of fear and compassion like no other else, 
He was the son of Buphorion, and was born in the 63d 
Olympiad. He fought no little in the battle against 
the barbars. Defeated by Sophocles, he left for Si- 
cily and went to the tyran Hieron. He died jin the 
4th year of the 80th Olympiad. The following, amons 
other-epigrams, was dedicated to him: "This very tom 
bstone says that here lies Aescylos, the great man who 
came from faraway, from his familiar Attica to the , 
bright Gelas of Sicily, crossing the sea. What is | 
the malice of the citizens of Athens that envies vir— 
tue always?" 


SlYAs regards quality, tragedy is divided into the 
myth, the ethos, the text, the intellect, the appearan— 
ce and chant-making; whence every tragic poet is a 
cant-maker too." Zenob. Pop. : 


62sophocles was born in the 73d Olympiad and was 
named "bee" because of his sweetness, He wrote also 
elegies, paeans and a prosal text on the chorus at the 
time he was competing Thespis and Choirillos. He deli- 
vered 193 dramas and won 24 victories. He died six 
years after Eurypides. ; 

Eurypides was the son of Mnesarchos and Cleito and 
was born in Salamis in the lst year of the 74th Olym— 
piad, 480 years B.C. He had heard Socrates the Athe- 
nian and Anaxagoras the Clazomenian. He. wrote many 
tragedies, twenty of which have been preserved. He died 
wnen he went to Archelaos in Eacedonia. 

Socrates was born in’ 468 B.C. and died in 396° RO. 
Plato was born in 427 B.C. and died in 346 B.C. Aris 
totle was born in 3384 B.C. and died in 320. BG's 
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on stage as he both applied very familiar concepts and 
attempted elevated ideas. The Athenians, therefore, 
seeing how these three poets made great achievements 


in such a short time, voted for the rollowing: 


The state will write and preserve the tragedies 

of the poets Aeschylos, Sophocles and Eurypides and 
the secretary of the city will have the right to 
judge unfairly the actors when they cannot perform 
them. 


The most outstanding philosopher musicians were Socra— 
tes, Plato and Aristotle. : 


Socrates studied by Connos, who taught him the 
kitharic ode. And Socrates did not regard it im— 
proper to be a student of Conos the musician; on 
the contrary , he was learning to eas the kithara 
when he already was old. 


Plato learned about music from Dracon the Athenian and 
Metellos from Acragas. Wishing to prove harmonically 


the soul's harmony with the four elements and the cause 
of the symphony between things of dissimilar constitu— 
tion, he proved that there are two physical means in 
each interval related to the musical ratio. 

Aristotle being taught by Plato, indicated how the 
young should make use of music. In the days of Socrates 
Damon the Athenian flourished too, a student of Agatho- 
cles and teacher of Pericles. He invented the inverted 
lydian.°3 Familiar to Plato was Archytas the mathema— 


tician too, who was given himself wholly in the Pytha— 
gorean philosophy and music. The most worth to mention 
of his inventions was a wooden pigeon which was so art— 
fully constructed that it was able to fly by itselr, 4 
35. Dionysios from Thebes, Lambros, Lambrocles, Mela- 
nippides, who became Chant-maker with them, Crexos, 


63 Demon flourished little before Socrates, as his 
student Pericles flourished at the same time. with So- 
‘crates. 


O4 archytas Wwe. from Taras, his father being either 
Mnesagoras or Hestiaeos. He met Plato in the 96th Olym-— 
piad and flourished in the year 398 B.c. 
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Philoxenos®©? and many others observed the rules of the 
ones before them not wishing to innovate, Phrynis, Ti- 
motheos, Hpigonios, lysandros, Simmikos and Diodoros, 


having no love to the preexisting music, attempted to 


innovate and Purynis united the hexameter with the le- 


lymenon and made use of more than seven strings, 6° as 


the lyre was seven-stringed since the years of Tferpander 
the Lesbian and Phrynis added the eighth and ninth strings 
and Timotheos added the tenth and eleventh, ancient 
masic being thus led to softmess. It is for this rea. 
son that the Lacedaemonians drove Timotheos out, when 


he went to Lacedaemon with an eleven-stringed kithara .67 


65 Dionysos from Thebes flourished in the year 450 
B.G. Lambros from Brythraea, the teacher of Aristo~ 
xenos, was his contemporary. In 138 3.C. there was 
another, later Dionysios. who is called Dionysios Ae~ 
dios, the atticist from Alicarnassos. Philoxenos was 
born in Kythera, in 367 B.c. . 


66proclos in Cod. of Photios, 259. Plutarch, more- 
over, reports the following: "An overseer cut out with 
an axe two of the nine strings of Phrynis the musician, 
saying: "Do not harm music." Apophthegn. Lac, 


67when he arrived in Lacedaemon with an eleven-strin- 
ged kithara, the Lacons expelled him, voting for the 
following: "Timotheos from Miletos arriving in our 
city and having dishonoured the old Muse by averting 
himself from the seven-stringed kithara and by playing 
and introducing polyphony, spoils the sense of hearing 
of the young and with the latest polychords of chant 
dresses up the Muse cheaply and with variety, instead 
of simply and orderly, composing chants with the chro— 
matic diesis instead of the enharmonic, which would 
have brought the opposite results. When he was invited 
at the games of the Kieusinian Deneter, he sung for the 
prize an unbecoming arrangement of the fable and did 
not teach the sufferings of Themele correctly to the 
youths. It was therefore decided by the overseers to 
speak to the King about it and tell him to reproach 
Timotheos and oblige him to take off the excessive among 
the eleven strings and leave the seven only, in order 
that any one might see the gravity of the city and be 
come cautious not to bring in Sparta ethe that Tead to— 
wards luxury." This lies in Zenobios X. Pop. 
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This lyric poet from Miletos was the son of Thersander, 
Neomysos or Philopolis. He wrote ninteen epic musical 
nomoi, thirty-six prooimia, an Artemis, eignt arran— 


sements, one encomion, the Perses or Nauplion, Phineis, | 


: Laertes, eighteen dithyrambs, hyms and some more. He 
: 9 S ? 


f: did at the age of 97,68 It seems that he achieved such 


facility with music that he was able through it to ins-— 
till various passions in the souls of the auditors. 
Basil the Great, therefore, says: 


Timotheos excelled in music so much that he was 
able to arouse courage with serious and strict har- 
mony, but also to relax and soften with loose har— 
mony at his will. Thus, it is said that once he 
drove Alexander the Phrygian to fighting during 
ameal, but brought him back to his fellow-drinkers 
by loosening the harmony. 


Epigonios invented a fourty-stringed instrument and was 
the first to play without a plectrum. His omigin was 
from Ambrakia, but he was honorary citizen of Sikyon. 
Simmikos invented an instrument of thirty-five strings, 
which was perfected by Diodoros who added new holes to 
it. 

36. Among the ancient msicians listed here, some in- 


vented one thing and some another and there were more 


that made these inventions with them and still more 
who made other inventions about which we do not speak 
because of ignorance. I+t seems to me though that we 
have said enough about the origins and some develop» 
ments of vocal, instrumental and rhythmic music. As, 


however, it is only possible through writing to recol- 


687i motheos flourished in the days of Alexander the 
Great. 


O9niso Dion. speech I concerning Kingdom.and Plu- 
tarch (Concerning the fate of Alexander, p.507) "It 
is said that Antigenis had done the same, Singing the 
Harmatios nomos. It is also said that the sam nappe— 
ned to the Cardinal Hippolytos, who fought in Pannonia." 
Hieronymos Magios, Various fexts, Book IV, chap. XIII 
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lect about any art and science, it is not superfluous 


to deal with those whom we know to have written some— 


thing concerning music. 
37. First to write was Philolaos, second Lasos and third 


Dikaearchos, the writings all of whom are lost. About 


Tasos we spoke in (32). Philolaos was a student and 
successor of Pythagoras. Some fragments of his treati- 
se on music were preserved by Nicomachos the Gerasenos, 
one of which is hereby disposed for the msic-—lovers. 


Sizes of harmony are the syllaba and the dioxeia. 
The size of the dioxeia is one eighth larger than 
that of the syllaba, as the syllaba is from ‘the 
hypate to the mese and the dioxeia from the mese 

to the nete and again, the syllaba from the nete 

to the trite and the dioxeia from the trite to the 
hypate; and the mean of the trite and the mese is 
one eighth, the syllaba is one third, the dioxeia 
is hemiolion and the diapason is double. Therefore, 
harmony consists of five eighths and two ,lieseis, 
the dioxeia of three eighths and one djesis and the 
syllaba of two eighths and one diesis. 


Dikaearchos was Messenian, the son of Pheidias and tea 
cher of Aristotle. He was a musician, an orator and 2 
philosopher that Cicero named a very learned one./1L 
38. Aristoxenos is the most ancient writer on music 
whose work is preserved. He was the son of Mnesias, 
the bright musician from Taras of Sicily. After be-— 
coming a philosopher, he attmpted music and became a 
student of his father, Lambros from Erythraea, then 

of Xenophilos the Pythagorean and finally of Aristotle. 
He wrote three books on music and 453 books on philo- 
sophy, history and every other branch of education. /2 


7T0se6e Nicomachos Gerasenos on music. 


Tlie book of Dikaearchos the Messenian on musical 
contests (of which it is said that the annotator re- 
calls 1190 verses) was rewritten by Fabricius. Hell. 
Books, Book III, chap. xi, pp. 267 and 295. 


T2aristoxenos flourished in the llith Olympiad or, 
according to’ Anthemos Gazes, in the year 322 B.c. 
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39. Hucleides wrote an introduction in music, where 


he exposes the chords of the three genera, distinguishes 


six shades, throws light upon seven modes and exposes 
twenty theorems on the "section of the canon? This _ 


man is known for his elements of geomet! 


40. A certain Nicomachos Gerasenos wrote on music and 
divided his treatise into two books. He was surnamed 
Pythagorean because he spoke following Pythagoras' ideas, 
He is called Gerasenos because of the city he was born, 
which was called Gerasa, as the old men among Alexander's 
fellow-soldiers inhabited this city when they were un— 
able to fight. It lies close to Bostra and Arabia. /4 

41. A certain Theon from Smyrna left us fragments about 
arithmetic and msic, published by Ismael Woulliald, 


42. Aristides Quintilianos wrote much more broadly 
and completely than tne preceding authors and spoke 
about melody, rhythms and the results of music. 

43. Claudius Prolemaeos wrote in Greek the principles 
of harmony and expressed himself in a much more mathe— 
matical way. Ptolemaeos ' harmonies are. commentated by 
-Porphyrios who left too a memorandum on music not to 
be despised. 19 

44. Alypios exposes the signs which were used by the 
Greeks for the notes in fifteen tropoi in all three 


genera, that is in 45 cases. These msical signs were 


T3 according to Gazes again, Eucleides flourished 
258 years B.C. 

Eratosthenes, known as a grammatician, poet, philo- 
sopher and geometer and having flourished in the 126th 
Olympiad--194 or 196 B.C.-—,wrote on ed "sec— 
tion of the canon.” 


T4Nicomachos flourished in the year 117 B.C. according 
- to the same author. Theon and Aristides were his contem 
poraries. 


T9Glaudius Ptolemaeos flourished from Teo BO AGI. oh 21). 
according to the same author. He lived seventy-eight 
years. 
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taken from the Greek alphabet, /6 

45. A certain philosopher Gaudentius wrote an intro. 
duction in music wnere he speaks about the notes, the 
intervals and the modes. He also exposes the signs _ 
of the notes in four modes in the diatonic genus only. 
46. Baccheios the Old wrote an introduction in musical 
art in the form of question~answer. He states ten 
rhythms. The following epigram about him has been 
found: 


Baeccheios the Old spoke about the tones, the modes, 
the chants and the symphonies of music. To him cor— 
responds Dionysios. They show that the very great 
despot Constantin being a lover of wise technics 
‘and being called the inventor and teacher of all 
wise lessons, is not a stranger to music. 


47. Three great historians wrote on music as well: 
Iucianos from Samousa, Plutarch from Cheroneia and 
Athenaeos. Athenaeos reports about some persons that 
were successful in music or have invented something | 
related with it. Plutarch made two dialogues with the . 
same purpose and tucianos wrote a dance and an encom? en 
of msic.77 

43. In recent years two persons from Constantinople 
wrote about music too: Michael Psellos and Manouel 
Bryennyos. A volume on music is preserved by Psellos, 


where it appears that he did not do mich besides summing 


up several terms, definitions and divisions of music. 


Bryennyos spoke very thoroughly about the quantity 


| eee ere aging ere 


ToMark Meibom published a book containing the trea- 
tises, diagrams and signs together with translations 
and commentations in Latin of seven Greek musicians: 
Aristoxenos, Eucleides, Nicomachos, Alypios, Gaudentius, 
Baccheios and Aristides, creating thus a work worthy 
of musch praise. 


T7Plutarch was born about the year 50 A.D. and died 
in the year 135 A.D. lLucianos seems to have lived in 
the same period. According to Anthemos, he lived from 
120 to 200 A.D. Athenaeos wrote after the 204 £ Ds 


i 
i 
i 
ie 
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in music according the Ancient Greeks and also about 
the echoi as conceived by the chant-makers in his time, 
It is, however, surprising that none of the two spoke 
about the rhythms, the cheironomia and the neumes, since 
Psellos wrote around the year 1105 and Bryennyos around 
1320, in which time, no doubt, the use of the neumes 
and the cheironomia (which lasted until after the Fall) 
was applied by many, because there do exist stichera— 
ria written six hundred years ago. Moreover, the Em— 
peror Theophilos was composing stichera around the year 
830, which he was giving to the chanters impelling them 
to chant and himself liked to do the cheironomia even 

in joyful celebrations.78 tp relation to this, the 
Emperor Constantin Porphyrogennetos reports often 

about the cheironomia. The chanters were chanting with 
the highly artistic cheironomia around the year 950 


"A.D. “It follows, therefore, that the two authors 


mentioned, were uninitiated in the music of their time, 
or, at least, that what they have written on this 
subject has not been preserved, 

49. Phis is how many persons we know to have written 
in Greek about Greek music. Among the Latins and the 
Europeans wrote, at the times of Theodorichus, Boethius, 
Cassiodorus, Vartinianus and Augustine. More recently, 


.wrote Zarlino, Salina, Naegeli, Vincent, Galilei, Doni, 


Kircher, Banchieri, Parschner, Parry, Perrault, Wallis, 
Descartes, Holder, Mangold, Nalcolm, Burette, Rameau, 
D* Allembert, Rousseau and Choron. These and not a few 
more, wrote on music, stating also through guessing, 
what was said by the Ancient Greeks and notating the 
Chants of the Greeks with the notes used in their 
times. However, what they write about the music that 
is in use among them today is true, as they say facts 
a ae 

78see Kedrinos,. 
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and not suppositions. 

50. That much we have to say about Greek music before 
the Christian era, wen our Comson siother, the Church 
of the Christians, was getting established and Chris— 


tianity was- spreading in various cities and becoming all 
the more perfect, it occured to the Christians to glo~ 
rify with music the splendours and wonders of God 

in the holy Church, as was the use among the Jews. And 
they sung in it the psalms of David, but composed 

also the "Ziynratw paca wapk fpotrela ", the cheroubikon, 
the Koinonixon, the "Agios, Rytos, Kopios Sa@a dd", the 


pea Op vouper'ts the "Try yep ony RaTpay! and the rest 


chants of the divine and holy Service, tater, they used 
music at vespers, the midnight office and the matins, 
As in this period in which both John Damascenos (around 
736 A.D.) and Cosmas who was brought up and educated 
with hin?9 lived, a way to write the chants with cer— 

i eg i a 


79 tHe home-land of our father John Yansour from 
Damascus, one of the Saints, was Damascus of Syria. 
His parents were very famous and glorious. iiis teacher 
wes Cosras, a learned clersyman from ftaly. John with 
‘Cosmas the Helode were taught by him meny branches 
of education and were perfectly initiated in music, 
John flourished around the year 723, at the time of 
Leo Isauros. Around 756 he departed this life to Lora. 
More recent authors place the method and neunes of eccle 
Siastical music back to the years of Ptolemaeos the 
Pnilanthropist, King of Egypt, that is 235 years before 
the year of Grace, as they Said: "King Ptolemy, re- 
garding the echoi confusing and disunited, ordereg the 
wise men of the Hebrew to translate the Hebraic scrip-. 
ture into Greek and Compose all the chants of the echnois 
SO, &@ SO called Musical Book was made out of them. 
From it all arts of priesthood were learned. The book 
was set on fire with a lot more by the atheistic barbars." 
"en, ignoring how they would be able to praise 
God without these books, went off the straight way to~ 
wards the avloi and kitharae and, entering the courches 
with such God~loathing instruments, they chanted and 
then departed to the theatre and, to say it Simply, 
to every impious and God~hating act. All the people 
being enchanted with these instruments were dragcred 
by force to the Devil wao opressed them, Untill God, 
having mercy on his creation, erected in the Church the 
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tain symbolic neumes wase invented, John from Damascus 
wrote with these the anastasima of the Octoechos and the 
kekragaria—-which were interpreted by Peter the Lace~ 


daemonian in the eight echoi--the melodies of one che— 


roubikon and one koinonikon, the "Wiv ai Suvapeist 

and the "Teoctkoin ray Xpieriavay fp gar sue te in the 
plagal of the second echos and the "Tevenode" in the 
first echos. So, judging from the chants preserved 
written with the mentioned musical neumes, he is calleg 
the first teacher and the originator of our ecclesiasti- 
cal music. When he made the Octoechos, he taught the 
later psalmodists not to exapnd the eight echoi and 
their melodies not to deviate from them, 80 


We list here now in alphabetical order the names 


of all the teachers and inventors of psalmodies that 
time has marked out as teachers and composers of things 
worthy to be chanted in the holy Church, from that 
period up to our times. 

. A 
Dl. Agathon, the brother of Xenos Corones. The monk 
Athanasios. The monk of Athos Athanasios. Athanasios 
the patriarch of Constantinople, student of Balasios. 
a ee eee ee 


three illuminators of the Universe: the greatest Saint 
among the saints, Cosmas the boet, his most bright and 
graceful student John Damascenos and, above all, the 
&reatest lucifer and equal to the angels, John Chryso— 
stomos,. These men, acting under the God—inspired will, 
renovated and harmonized this art which they delivered 
minutely and artfully to men. 


SOunenuis que nous avons écrit ceci, nous avons 
encore trouvé, en fevilletant le m&mne livre, au haut 
d'une page & dans la marge, cette date, sroy we’, 
ce qui feroit an 605. Si c'étoit-la la date de ce ties 
re, il remontreroit & peu-prés au temps méme de S, - 
Jean Damascéne, qui est l'inventeur de la musique 
Grecque moderne; & cela ajouteroit sans doute beaucoup 
au merite de ce manuscrit."a pag. 786. de l'etat 
actuel de l'art Musical en Egypte par m. Villoteau. 
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Alypios, Ambelokepides, Ananeotes, 81 Andrew, the 
holy shepherd of Crete. Andrew of Jerusalem, Andrey 
Sigeros, Andronikos. The holy monk Anthimos. The priest: 
Antony, the great Oikonomos, who had been a student 
of Hieremias of Chalcedon. Argyros fron Rhodes. The 
monk Arkadios. The holy monk Arsenios the Big. The 
holy monk Arsenios the Sma11 , 82 
B 

52. The priest Balasios, student of Germanos of New 
Patrae 83 The monk Bartholomaeos,. The domestikos Be 
nedictos. Blateros, Byzantios. 

; G 
53. Gabriel, holy monk and Philosopher, 84 Gabriel from ‘the 
monastery of Xanthopouloi. Genadios fron Anchialos, 
The monk Germanos. Germanos of New Patrae 95 George 
Kontopetres, George Panaretou. George Sgouropoulou. 
George Plagiotou. George, protopsaltes of Ganos. Geor_ 
ge from Raedestos, prostopsaltes of the Great Church. 
George the Cretan, 36 George Glykys. The holy monk 
eee 


Slananeotes was the first creator of oikoi; second 
was John Glykys who imitated Ananeotes; third was Hthi- 
kos and then Coucouzeles, Says Hanouel Carysaphes, 


; 82H ¢ was the first to Compose calophonie heirmoi 
and was active little before Chrysaphos and Balasios,. 


836 Composed an heirmologion of the katabasiae, 
abridged by Peter. He wrote chants of doxologies, calo~ 
phonic heirmoi and many others. He was a contemporary 
of Chrysaphes the Young. 


844° mansueri t manual on music of his written while 
: B : , E 
the cheironomia was still in use, and addressed to those 
who know about it, is preserved, 


85H Was a contemporary of——or Little younger than—_ 
Chrysaphos. He flourished around the year 1670. He com 
posed a sticherarion ana many others, 


Sor6 was the pen of Jacob the protopsaltes, because 
Jacob, having had no training in writing, was Chanting 
like if dictating and George was writing. Ue was tea 
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Gregory. Bonnes the Aliote.87 Gregory, the present 
lampadarios.88 


D 


54. The monk David. Damianos Batopedinos. Daniel the 


Old. Daniel the Young. Daniel the Protopsaltes, stu 


dent of Panagiotes Chalatzoglou,99 Demetrios Dakianos, 


student of Coucougeles. Demetrios fron Rhaedestos,. 
The monk Dionysios. The people's drafter Doucas. 
Doucas Siropoulos. 

. EZ. 7 

55. Eunouchos, protopsaltes of Philanthropion. Ephraem 


from Karia. Zacharias rotopsaltes of Kyzikos., ne— 
? 2 > 


phew of John the Protopsaltes. Ethikos. Zacharias 
Chanendes, 99 


“ching music at the Pnhanari of Constantinople, in Ghios 
and in Cydoniae of Ephessos, where he carried out our 
comnon duty in the year 1816. He attended lessons by 
Daniel the Protopsaltes, Peter the Peloponnesian, Peter 
Byzantios and Jacob the. Protopsaltes. He was the teacher 
of George, the present lampadarios. The supervisors 
of our school were studying .to bring this George in 
order that he becomes a member of the three men of the 
new method of music. Death though, forestalled and 
deprived imusic—lovers of the musical goods expected from 
him. He was a creator and teacher of psalmody, but not 
a chanter, as he had never chanted in the church, 


87He was the protopsaltes of the Great Church du— 
ring the Fall of Constantinople, 


Q9 ri : 

“°He was a student of Jacob the Protopsaltes, Pe 
ter the Protopsaltes and George the Cretan. He is one 
of the three teachers of ecclesiastical music. 


890ne origin of Daniel the Protopsaltes the melodic 
trumpet of our century, was from Tournabon near Larissa. 
The 23d of December of the year 1789, a Saturday at 
twelve o'clock, he carried out our common duty. Then, 
Jacob was elected protopsaltes and Peter Byzantios lampa— 
darios, 


7 acharias Cnanendes was a contemporary of Daniel. 
Of his are oreserved calophonic heirmoi. Great and 
praiseworthy fasls by him are also preserved by the 
chanendedes of today. 
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TH 
56. “The monk Theodoulos. Theodoros Stoudites. Theo 
doros Agalianos. Theodoros Thalassenos. Theodoros 
Kellicratias. Theodoros Klabas. Theophanes Karykes, 


patriarch of Constantinople. The Emperor Theophilos.21 


J 
297. dacob Peloponnesian, protopsaltes of the Great 
Church?2 Jeremy of Chalcedon. Joacen Alapases of 
Byzie, a student of Balasios. John Damascenos, our 
holy father. John Glykys. The Maistor John Coucou— 
zeles, 23 John Batatzes. John Sgouropoulos. Tohn 


Iitme Emperor Theophilos reigned around the year 
830 A.D. Kedrinos says about him that he made it a 
point of honour to be a chant-maker too, that he made 
a few hymns, composed stichera and exhorted to. singing, 
It is also said about him that being impelléd by his 
love of chant, he did not abandon the cheironomia even 
during joyful feasts in the Great Church. 


92Jacob flourished around the year 1790 A.D. Ue 
composed a book of the entire Doxestikarion, eight do- 
xologies, abridged the great kekragaria and the polye— 
leon of Daniel. Impelled by the patriarcn Gregory, he 
corrected the errors that existed in the ecclesiastical 
books due to the carelessness of the typographers,. 
He was a good grammatician and would have been an excel- 
lent chanter if he did not have bad rhythm, because _ 
as he ignored the rules of rkythmics and poetry, he did 
not keep the rhythm of the prosomoia in order, supposed— 
ly, to obey the meaning of the troparion, which greatly 
exasperated Peter Byzantios, who was at the time lanpa— 
darios,. 


I3the following is found about him in the book i 
called: The sinfuls' salvation: "There lived a father. 
less young man in the megalopolis Dyrrhachion of the 
Justiniana Prima. His mother being pious and a lover 
of God, gave her child the sacred scriptures to learn. 
Everybody called the child angel—voiced, as he was very 
brignt in mind and had an extremely beautiful voice. 

At that time, they ‘were looking for-persons who spoke 

and sung beautifully, as is always the use in Kingdoms. 
When he was found, he was put in a royal school to be 
educated in the musical art until he becomes perfect 

in it. After a short time, he surpassed everybody, being 
keen and prudent..." 


7 7 | 
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John Phokas. John Ouraniotes. John Cladas, 24 John 


Coucoumas,. 95 The priest John Plousiadenos, 96 John 
Protopsaltes, student of Panagiotes Chalatzoglou.97 
John, protopsaltes of Rhaedestos, nephew and studen¢ 


of Gerasimos of Heracleia, whose student was also the 
“holy monk Joacem from Rhodes. Joasaph, the young Cou | 
cougeles. . | 
KC. 
98. Kallistos the 014.93 Kallistos from Nicaea. 
Kambanes. Karbounaris. The nun: Kassiane.?29 Klenes | 
eae ie le 


940f his’ there exists a manuscript grammar of m)— 
Sic, concerning the metrophonia. He lived after Coucou— 
'zZeles, 


>There exists by him too @ manuscript grammar of 
music concerning the metrophonia and the eghoi, 


_  96ny bim exists a Wheel at the beginning of the 
Papadike,. , 


97fhis John was from Trebezond. At first he was 
a goldsmith, then, studying under Panagiotes and being 
taught by him all the musical poems preserved up to then 
and aes he was rather erficient with music, he was elec. 
ted lampadarios and chanted with his teacher, whom he 
succeeded after his death and became protopsaltes. me 
pelled by the patriarch Cyril, he composed at the year 
1756 A.D. all the pasapnoaria. 


I8Nicephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos was still living 
in the year 1341 A.D. He wrote a list of the hymnogra— 
“phers of the church. 


I3kassiane is also called Kassie and Bikasia. Paul, 
Kodinos and Theodoros the Prodromos report about hex 
the following: "The monastery of Eikasia was built by 
the most pious nun Hikasia, a virgin and a beauty in 
appearance, who, being very wise, made in the years of 
the King Theophilos the music of many canons, stichere 
and some more worth of admiration." MThis*was said by 
Kodinos. Paul Silentianos says: "The monastery of Ila 
Sia was built by her when she failed to reign with the 
King Theophilos. She had been pious and beautiful 
and made canons and stichere in the years of Theophilos 
and his son inichael, among which are the ones to the 
prostitute and the myrtao, as indeed, ell these are ners," 
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the Lesbian. ne monk Cornelios. Our holy father 
Cosmas.100 ¢onstantine Magoulas. Constantine. from 
Achialos. Constantine Porphyrogennetos, 101 Kandi- 
mir,102 Cyril of Tenog,103 

- L 
29. Iaskaris Pagonites. leo the Wise and Emperor,104 
Ree ee 


__ “But much earlier, it is knowm from the unwritten 
tradition, a woman of the nobility, a wise woman and 
a virgin called Kasia, was leading fisure in chant and 
attempted also the canon (of the Holy Saturday). The 
chant was later admired but judged unfit.because the 
musical creations of the hero Cosmas were mingled with 
feminine words. So, delivering the chant and the sacred 
hymns to Mark, the composition of the troparia was 
‘permitted to him alone." ‘Theo. Prod. 


10OMeletios says in the Eeclesiastical “istory that 
Cosmas was similar to John Damascenos as regards his 
life and preaching. Souidas says: "The asmatic canons 
of John and Cosmas could never be compared to anything 
nor will they ever be wntil the end of our lifes." 


10lgonstantin Porphyrogennetos was the son of Leo 
the Wise. He was born in 905 and died in 959 A.D. tte 
had great inclination to study and love for learning 
and he reigned for 47 years. He made the poems of the 
exaposteilaria in the Octoechos, which are preserved 
with the music of Balasios and Peter in the second 
echos, : 


102Kendimir wrote on music in Greek and Turkish, 
but only the Turkish which deals with foreign music 
is preserved. He invented also a rhythm, the so called 
zarpein. He descended from the family of the sovereigns 
of Moldoblachia and travelled tarough Turkey, Arabia 
and Persia where he was perfectly taught the music 
preserved in those places. The instruments he applied 
were the ney and the tambour. 


10374 appears from his treatise on misic that Gyros 
Cyril participated both in Greek singing and in eccle— 
siastical and foreign music. He was taught ecclesiasti_ 
cal music by the protopsaites Panagiotes. He occasional— 
ly chanted together with Daniel in tne Patriarchate. In 
the field of ecclesiastical music he also wrote about 
the neumes and the echoi with various examples. In the 
field of foreign music he wrote about the berdes, the 
Iakams and the rhytnams,. 


104Teo the Wise died in 911 A.D. He was the son 
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Leo Chalmeriotes. The monk Longinos, 
H 
60. Manouel, the son of Corcnes. Manouel Gazes, Mg_ 
nouel Argyropoulos, Manouel Phokianos,. Manouel Aga 
lianos. Manouel the great orator. Manouel from Thebes, 
Manougras., — Manouel Chrysaphes,105 Manouel Goutas, 
Manouel, the present protopsaltes,. Mark Eugenikos. 
Mark of Corinth. Meletios Sinaites,106 Melchisedek, 
bishop of Rhaedestos,. Michael Ananeotes. The priest 
Michael Coucoulas. Moschianos, 
N 
61. Nathanael of Nicaea, The domestikos Nephon. The 
holy monk Nikephoros Bthixos,. Nikephoros from Chios, 
archdeacon at Antiocheia ana student of Jacob the pro. 
topsaltes, 107 The domestikos Nikolaos, Nikephoros 
Tramoundanas, protopsaltes in Rhodes. Nikolaos Asay 
the Cypriot. Nikolaos from Andrianoupolis, student of 
John the Protopsaltes, 
Poe ae 
62. Xenos Corones, protopsaltes of Hagia Sophia, The 
holy monk Paisios, Panagiotes Chalatzogloy, 108 Pana- 


eee 


of the Caesar Basil the Macedonian and his successor 

in the Kingdom of Constantinople, wnere he reigned 2. 
years. He made. chants or ecclesiastical hymms in which 
the eleven eotnina belong too. These are found in the 
old sticherarion and were re-composed by John Cladas 

and their melodies were abridged by Jacob the protopsal— 
tes, 


103 the old Manouel Chrysaphes was’ lampadarios of the 
Great Church at the time of Constantine Palaeologos, 
the last Emperor of the Romans. 


106i had been teacher of George the Cretan. 


107 He teaches at Jassy of Moldavia. 
108m 6 OL eis oe Panagiotes! father was from Tre 
bezond and his profession was Cnalatzes. We married 
in Constantinople, A monk, a relative of his and musi~ 
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retos. Prasenos. Patzadas. Peter Glykys Bereketes,. 109 | 
Peter Lampadarios the Iacedaemonian, great teacher, cal-~ 
led by the Ottomans Hirsiz Petro, because even when he 
heard a new chant for the first time, he was robbing . 


it by writing .it down.119 peter Byzantios, surnamed 


cian, came in his house and taught a few principles 

of music to his son Panagiotes. Seeing that he. had 

a good voice and a natural talent for music, he advi- 
sed him to go to the Batopedinon monastery on Athos 

and study under Damianos, who was then chanting there, 
as at that time well-informed chanters were missing in 
Constantinople. So, Panagiotes, after having studied 
under Damianos and having learned all the ecelesiasti-_ 
cal chants preserved up to that time, returned to Constan~ 
tinople and was admitted as protopsaltes in the Great 
Church. The chants of Panagiotes that have beeen pre— 
served are the heirmos “€ype wR" with its kratema, 
another kratema in the echos barys and a few more. 


= e 

109 He surpassed all the musicians in the sweetness 
of the compositions of the heirmoi, which were, there— 
fore, called calophonic. Being a contemporary of Pana 
giotes, he was protopsaltes at Smathia. Fe was called 
Pereketes, because when ne was teaching the heirmoi, 
whenever his students asized him whether he had more, 
he always said: "Perexet" It seems that he composed 
more than any otner melodist listed here, except of 
Peter the Lacedaemonian. 


1l0He studied as a child in Smyrna by some monk 

musician, by whom he received several lessons. Phen, 
coming toConstantinople, he studied with the protopsa— 
ites John, whose chants he imitated, expressing him- 
self like him. He.started chant-maling while he was 
still a left domestikos. When the protopsaltes John 
fulfilled our common duty and Daniel became protopsaltes, 
Jacob should then become lampadarios as he was the right 
domestikos. Peter, however, transgressing the order, 
owing to the mediation of more powerful persons, became 
lampadarios and took as his domestikos Peter Byzantios. 
He was, therefore, despised by both Jacob and the tea— 
cher Daniel, whose hate was hidden, but made its ap-— 
pearance at times. He composed two anastasimataria, 
cheroubika and four kinds of koinonika for Sundays, some 
double and many triple koinonika of the year, polyele— 
oi, pasapnoaria, doxologies, an entire doxastixarion, 
the great kekragaria, soe pasapnoaria, the ""AvwBev of 
mpogMTeL" and few more. He, moreover, composed secu— 
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Phygas, tt student of Peter the great teacher and tea 
cher of the teachers Gregory Lampadarios and Chry san— 
thos the archimandrite. 
R,S,7T,PH and Ch. 

63. - Romanos the Melode who first invented the konta— 
kia and composed overa thousand of them,112 sergios., 
Stephanos Hagciopolites. The priest Stylianos. Symeon, 
the poeple's drafter of the Great Church. Symeon Psy— 


ritzes. The holy monk Sophronios Kaffas. Chalibouris. 


Christophoros Fistakon. The priest Chourmouzes, The 


teacher Chourmouzes.113 The Cypriot holy monk Chrysan— 


lar verses on the makams and the rhythms of the Otto~ 
mans. In his notes were also found fasls-. and pes=- 
rev written with the musical neumes.. For all this he 
was called a great teacher. He created all this in 
snort time, as he bassed-away while still a lampadarios, 
being badly consumed by a plague... ® 


lilve was Constantinopolite and was educated in mu-— 
sic by Peter the Lacedaemonian. He composed eight xoi- 
nonika for the Sundays, eight cheroubika, one mathema, 
one doxology, some katabasiae left unfinished by his tesa- 
cher and the entire Syntomon Heirmologion. He also , 
interpreted many old chants. During the first time 
that Kallinikos from Nicaea was a patriarch, he was 
expulsed from the clergy, owing to some errors of his 
and went to Cherson and from there to Jassy of Moldavia 
and having suffered unduly abroad, he passed away in 
the year 1808 A.D. 


1124is home town was Edessa. Arriving in Constan— 
tinople, he dwelled in the monastery of our most holy 
Theotokos at Kyros. He made the poems and the melody 
of the "“H NxpSevos ohpcpov Tov inepedorcov TiMTEL.” 
which he chanted on the pulpit and was admired and 
praised by all the auditors and then wrote and composed 


all the rest. See the Metaphrastes at October 1. 


1i3as regards his homeland, he is Chalkean, that is 
from the island Chalke lying near Bythinia in the Pro- 
pontis. He is a member of the three teachers of the new 
method of ecclesiastical music of contemporary Greeks 
and was appointed with Gregory Lampadarios to deliver 
in general the practical part. 
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thos, student of John Protopsaltes. The archimandrite 
and teacher Chrysanthos,114 Chrysaphes the Young, Pro 
topsaltes,115 : | 
64. These are the persons that in the course of time 
nave been chant-makers and teachers of ecclesiastical 
music preserved among the Greeks, which our mother 
Churhe rescued for us from the great wrecking of the 
Race. Because, when musical psalmody disappeared from 
Constantinople it was preserved in the Churches of Pe_ 
loponnesos and Crete. When later it flied. away from 
there too, it was preserved in the Sacred Mount of © 
Athos, as the propagation of music served the people 
of the church for many occasions; but primarily for the 
vigils, that is the ceremonies that last all night long, 
Thereafter, it was transferred from Athos tg Constanti_ 
nople again. by Chrysaphos the Young, Panagiotes and 
Bereketes, | 
65. The most outstanding treatises dealing with such 

music are: 

» 1. The one inscribed "Grammar of music" by John 
Damaseenos and Cosmas the Melode. It is written in the 
form of question-answer and is found in the old stiche-— 
raria that are written on parchment,116 
ee 

114He was from Fadytos, a city lying by Hellespontos. 
He is a member of.the Three Teachers, the inventors 


of the new method of ecclesiastical music end was appo~ 
inted to deliver in general the theoretical part. 


115yanouel Chrysaphes the Young flourished around 
1660 A.D. He Composed an anastasimatarion, stichera— 
rion, cheroubika, koinonika etc, He also wrote a many— 
al on music where the man appears sufficiently educated 
in psalmody and the Greek song. The manuscript of his 
manual is preserved, 


1l6T) other sources it is inscribed "Nethod eluci- 
dated by the holy fathers Cosmas, John Damascenos and 
John Carysostomos." [+ appears, however, from the 
style;that it is not an authentic creation of any of 
the three, 
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TI. fhe one inscribed "by John Cladas.” It deals 
with the metronomia, the musical Signs and the echoi, 

Tit. The one inscribed "by Jonn Plousiadenos or 
Coucoumas." It deals with the same subjects too. 

IV. The manual of Mancuel Chrysapnes, which deals 
with the neumes, the echoi and especially the phthorae. 

'_ V. The one on ecclesiastical and foreign music 

by the bishop of Tenos Cyril, which deals with the 


above and the tones and makams of the Ottomans. 


VI. The one on the music of Kandimir, which is pre— 


served in Turkish. 
VII. The treatise of the monk Gabriel, the philo~ 
Sopner of the art of chanting. There exist more trea— 


tises of other less learned persons, which I consider 


needless to enumerate. 

VIII. John Coucouzeles enumerates diligently the 
neumes and the theseis in use at his time for the ex 
tension of cnant, in his Great Ison, which was inter— 


preted by Peter the Peloponnesian. Such methods on which 
make progress the students that have been introduced in 
music, were made by other misic teachers as well. 


The Text of the Great Ison. 
Ison, Oligon, Oxeia, and Petaste; and Diple, Kra~ 
tema, Kratemokatabasma, fromikon, Strepton, Thes 
and Apotnes, Thematismos, Orthion; with these Oura~ 
nisma, Seisma, Trichisma, Synagma. Kylisma, Stran~— 
.gismata, Krousma, other Anabasma and other Kata— 
basma, Psephistokatabasma, Perakalesma, Aporrhoe, 
Antikenoma, Antikenokylisma, Arsosyntheton,.Kola-— 
phismos, Kouphisma, Kratemokoupnisma, Tromikopa— 
rakalesma; and Parakletixke, seirma, and another, 
Darmos, this is called Antikountisma, Cnoreuma, * 
Heteron, Homoion, Synthesis of the great asma, 
another syntuesis of the same, Heteron, Bython, 
Grontisma, Clasma, both Chaeretismos; and equally 
- Bareia, Piasma, Echades, which is called Diplope— 
laston, Thema haploun, end of the sticheron on this, 
Barys, anotner tetraphonic barys, Anapaume, Darta. 
All these with Epegerma, Stavros, Anapauma to day , 7 
ne. Gorthmos, Diplopelaston, phthora, Hnarxis, aE 
Gorgon, Argon; and attention student, four pneuma— iF 
- ta, seven sounds doubling and three kratenata art— 
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fully composed by the Maistor Jom Coucouzeles._ 117 a 
66. It is deduced from the enumerated writers that the | 
use of the neumes of ecclesiastical music was in good 
state in the years of the Emperor Theophilos, who was | 


regarding it an honour to be a melodist and to do the 
cheironomia in the Great Church. There was a musical 


school in the Palace, where the beginners were taught 
chanting and the Cheironomia. There must have been 
Some. didactic treatises on these two subjects, not pre 
Served to us. Nevertheless, the creations written and 
composed with the neumes mentioned are preserved and 

we hereby give our conclusions about them. 

67. The Greeks used as neumes for the writing of chants 
the letters of the alphabet, as stated by Aristides and 
Alypios. The neumes with which John Damascenos wrote 
his chants and which are preserved up to our Gays in: 
our music, were discovered later. After this, the 
signs that are in use among the Latins and all the Fu 
ropeans were contrived. However, neither the first 


or second and third ways of writing the chants was ir 
reproachable and in the course of time the two ways 

were cultivated only--the European and ours-——and cor— 
rected with additions and retrenchments. 

68. The neumes applied by our psalmodists from the time 
of John Damascenos up to John the Protopsaltes resembled 


to the hieroglyphic symbols of the ancient Egyptians, 
because as their symbols had the power to represent 
not only many syllables but also words and complete 
meanings, Similarly, one or two of the neumes repre— 


sented one as well as many notes and even entire melodies, 


And up to the time when the musical creations were still 
pene | ‘| 
117This is found inscribed, as it was notated by 


its creator, in all the papadikae; it is found inscribed 
in the anoixantaria as it was interpreted by Peter. 
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few, the students were learning them easily and in a 
short time, being familiarized with tnem. However, 


as tiie went by and the creations of the teachers in- 
creased, the teaching and transmission of tne eccle- 
Siastical songs to the students required proportionslly 
longer duration. 

69. In the years of Manouel Chrysaphes some music tea- 
chers appeared wo were saying that all music consists 
of, is the metrophonia and that everything said about 
the hypostaseis and the theseis were useless. Chry- 
saphes, opposing them, wrote his manual on music, which 
shows nothing more than a refutation of such views, an 
exposition of the neumes and the theseis and a some- 
what obscure elucidation of the phthorae. Neverthe- 
less, since that time, tne teaching of the metropnonia 
was preserved up to us and the teachers deliver the 
anastesimatarion first with the parallage, then witn 
the metrophonia and finally as a chant. 

70. Parallage was to adapt the polysyllable notes 

on the written neumes of the quantity of melody, chan- 
ting them constinuously in ascent and descent but never 
on the ison or discontinuously. Metropnonia was to 
chant the composed troparion as the neumes that write 
the quantity of melody only require, without observing 
what the hypostaseis and the theseis require. As a 
chant was to sing the composed troparion as required 

by the theseis of the neumes and the nypostaseis, by 
which not only the quantity but the quality also of the 
chant is written, without disregarding the words of the 
text. For clarification, we give the following passaze 


example. 
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ls This passage was chanted with the parallage in 

the following way: annanes for the martyria; neagie, 
aanes, necheanes, aneanes for tne chamele, as tae apo~ 
strophos was subordinated; tnen, leaving the isa, tney 
chanted neanes, nana, agia, annanes, neanes for the 
petaste and the hypsele; nana for the « ntemata; neche— 
anes, aneanes for the elapnron, as the apostropnos was 
subordinated; neanes, nana for the kentema, as the oli- 
gon was subordinated; necheanes, aneanes, neagie for 
the apostrophos; aanes, necheanes for tne elaphron; 
nana for the kentemata; agia, annanes for the oliga; 
neanes, nana for the kentema; necheanes for the apostro-— 
Gd aneanes for the syndesmos, tnat is the two 


hol. 
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ye 
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72. With the metrophonia it was chanted as shovm 


below in our method: 


73. As a chant it was chanted in the following way: 
: c 
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74. The protopsaltes Panagiotes brougnt the ecclesias— 
tical music from the music teachers of Athos, but it 
seems that when he delivered the chants to tne students, 
he abridged sose of the melodies of the theseis or, in 
other cases, he even transformed them, aiming, it is 
said, at pleasure and embellishment. It is possible, 
therefore, tnat the mote or less different recitation 


of some theseis of the ecclesiastical chants by the tea- 


chers of Constantinovle and those of Atnos, sprung from 
i= ? = o 


i 
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this fact. 

75. dis successor, John the Protopsaltes, was publicly 
saying that the difficulty--due to the amount of tire 
reguired—-of the teaching and transmission of psalnody 
ought to be removed from their creations (Probably, he 
became an imitator of his teacher Fanagziotes, as , it 
seems, the characters of the teachers are usually trans— 
mitted to their students) and that a Simpler, more me— 
thodical and elementary system of neumes ought to be 
established, by which to become possible to write and 
transmit any kind of melody unaltered. So, in the year 
1756 John was impelled by the mmsic-lover Cyril, who 

at that time was steering straignt the helm of the 
patriarcnship, to Compose pasapnoaria, polyeleoi, do~— 
xologies, koinonika ete. and he applied a way of writing, 
different from the old and closer to the interpretative, 
which became the root, indeed, of the interpretative 
writing applied by his student Peter. 

76. Daniel the Protopsaltes, the successor of John 
drawing from his teacher Panagiotes, wanted to imitate 
this interpretative way as we see in his polyeleon and 
doxology. Consequently, in his chants there are newly 


introduced tneseis, such that have never been used by 


the psalmodists before or after him. Because of these, 


some people have dared to accuse him of ignorance. HE 
was obliged to innovate because ne tried to introduce 
some foreign chants in the church, chants that were 

used in his days by the instrumental musicians and covid 
not be written with the theseis of old ecclesiastical 
music. Daniel being a friend of Zacharias Chanendes,11¢ 
learned much about foreign music from him and, likewise, 
Zacharias was mutually tausht by Daniel the ecclesiasti-_ 


cal chants. So, Zacharias was composing, it is said 


1lldvwe syotze above. about ain. he word hanendes 
means in Turkisn the melodist. 


t 
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by some, heirmoi which Daniel wrote with the musical 
neumes, but he did not deliver them to his students 
and therefore, we do not know their music, though many 
chanters have them. Now, whenever these chanters are 
questioned about this, they say that the heirmoi of 
Zacharias had not been written by Daniel and, there— 
fore, were not delivered by him. Qualitties of Daniel 
-are the sobriety end richness of invetiveness, as when— 
ever he comes to a phthore he isnsists in its melody 
to the point of satiety and does not SO away from 
it quickly; and such a chant-—maker is indeed, praise~ 
worthy. 
77. Wnoen Daniel was protopsaltes, Peter the Peloponne-— 
Sian was lampadarios. He was writing day and night, 
explaining the old musical lessons and was carefully 
writing down any melody that reached his imagination 
either from the outer or the inner world (as it is said 
that he was distinguishing a melody created by the win 
when it fell upon the glasses of the windows) and set-— 
ting to music on the makams and rhythms of the Otto~ 
mans as many verses were given to him (because in that 
time a spirit of verse-mania prevailed among the noble 
. men and intellectuals of our nation), he came close 
-to transform the musical neumes from symbols into let-— 
ters. Maybe, he is the only one among our musicians 
to approach the top of the state of practical music, 
as what is said about Greek musicians when Constanti-_ 
nople fell to the Ottomans-—that they were able to write 
the chants right away when played with the musical 
instruments and pronounce them perfectlly unaltered 
with the first hearing--which is much doubted, is cer— 
tainly true about Peter, as this is reported by eye~ 
witnesses, who being the best of our nation, are trust_— 
worthy. The Ottomans were playing new, never heard 


before melodies invented by them and he was writing, 


chanting and playing them on the tambour. When this 
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became known it had as result the ruler of the time 

to show him his favour and give him a free pass in the 
Palace. 

78. Jacob the Protopsaltes, the successor of Daniel. 
preserved wnat was delivered to him accurately, advan— 
cing persistently on the footsteps of his teacher and 
did not enjoy innovations that much. When Agapios Pa- 
liermos from Chios, who was sufficiently educated in 
Buropean music, came to Constantinople and presented 
himself to the patriarch Mr. Gregory, he mentioned to 
his very holiness and the entire holy Synod that it 
would be advantageous if the chanters of the Great 
Church were taught e musical system composed by himtl19 
waich was endowed with the gifts of the Huropean system 
but did not participate in its defects and if they 
looked either to correct the ecclesiastical, syste, 
giving it the proper analogies, or to create another 
more uptodate, or keep the one offered by Agapios him 
self and transcribe with this all the ecclesiastical 
chants known to them. With such words he wholly con~ 
vinced nis very holiness but was not able to attract 
Jacob completely. So, it was ordered that Agapios 
would teach in the Patriarchate and that the domestixoi, 


among others, would be taught by hin,1¢0 mowever, be- 


119 travelled through Europe in purpose, in order 
to be perfectly taught the music of the Huropeans and 
then, returning to Greece to benefit his compatriots. 
So, after he became sufficiently strong in the music 
mentioned, he came to the Sacred Mount, but as he did 
not fulfill nis aim there, he went to Epnesos. As he 
failed there too, he came to Constantinople during the 
first time that Gregory Peloponnesian from Smyrna was 
the patriarch and was teaching msic with the notes of 
the Europeans. Failins again, he altered the system 
and wnen he came to Constantinople for a second and 
third time, he was using the alphabet. He died in Bue 
carest in the year 1815. 


sot first chanter has the office called 
the left first chanter has the office 


120RHe ri 
protopsaltes; 
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cause of the unpersuation of the protopsaltes Jacob 
and his ironies on the pronunciation and the manner 
of teaching of Agapios, this attempt did not bear fruit. 


So, Jacob, the zealot of the ancient tradition OF 6G 


called lampadarios; the second chanters er they Lert 
and right choirs are surnamed domestilcoi. 

The patriarchs in the course of time were ereatly 
concerned with the preservation of ecclesiastical music, 
ividence of this is given here and in many otner insten— 
ces, but mostly in one document-.made at the tine of 
the patriarch Neophytos, which is preserved in the sa 
ered Codex and the preface of which is Siven ere below, 

"The obligation laid upon us for the Generous care 
of the decency, virtuous state, inclination for perfec— 
tion and improvement of the holy churches of God, even 
the ones lying far away and everywnere, is not a sell 
one and this obligation is much greater for the decorun, 
harmonious orderliness and decency of our great Church 
of Christ, tae common mother of all devout Cnristians 
the world over. Generous prizes siould be ‘offered on 
behalf of it; we should concern ourselves scientifical— 
ly and vigilantly look after the conservation and main 
tenance of its decency and sumptuousness. Carrying 
out this obligation laid upon us, after a minute re- 
search done with common consultation of the Sacred bro— 
therhood dwelling here, the Holy Synod and the -nost 
esteemed intendants of the Koinon of our Great Church 
of Christ on the state of the very musical charters, 
the protopsaltes Mr. Jacob, the lampadarios .r. Peter 
and the students tauzht by them in our most venerable 
Great Church of Christ, we were assured that their 
work is neglected and that the persons studying by them 
do not prosress forward, nor have they the possibili-_ 
ty to officiate in. our Great Church of Christ when 
Some one passes away; the very obvious cause to this 
being that the fees of these very best in ecclesiasti-_ 
cal chant-creation as well as any gain and profit they 
draw from the Church's income, do not suffice them. 

Because of this state, the art of ecclesiastical music, 
that these men only can teach and thus benefit many 
people, is in danger to become effaceable. 

Therefore, it is necessary for the orderliness and 
harmony of the Church to show not just a casual concern, 
because we know that their needs ought to be satisfied, 
their fees increased and this way, provide. . , 

In the year of Grace 1791 

December 2. 
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clesiastical music, set to music a doxastikarion in which 
he tried to include all the old theseis of the stiche 
rarion, leaving not even the most commonly used among 
the later theseis. He wanted the old theseis to be 
pronounced according to the tradition of the old tea 
chers and not to be altered with abridgements or other 
adornments. When he wished to use any of them in tne 
new way, ne was writing it explanatorily. In spite of 
that, he himslef abridged--with embellishment, as he 
said--the great kekragaria, the eothina and the poly~ 
eleos of Daniel. 

79. The protopsaltes Peter Byzantios, who succeeded 
Jacob, being in favour of orderliness and g00d rhythm 
in psalmody, was often reproving Jacob because he was 
breaking the rhythm of the prosomoia in order to chant 
Supposedly with the meaning. This Peter learned the 
power of the cheironomia, which was used by the chanters 
in the Church and he was saying: 


If I only imew that there exists even in Anerica 
some one well informed in the cheironomia, I woulda go 
; in spite of my poverty, to study it with him. , 


This Peter was the only one that could interpret and 
write like his teacher Peter the Lacedaemonian. Whence, 
his interpretations brought doubts as to whether they 
were done by him or by his teacher. For this reason 
all the students were taught the lessons fron both 
Jacob and Peter and the new ones fron Peter alone. He 
promised to interpret all the old lessons of ecclesias— 
tical music if only he could find persons to reward. 
his efforts. Nevertheless, his interpretations did not 
remain unavailing; the superintendents of our school 
took interest and bought all his books for their use 

in that school. . 

80. When he departed or was expulsed, he was succeeded 
by Manouel, the present protopsaltes, in the days of 


wnom is fulfilled what was missing in our ecclesiasti- 
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cal music, that is, the measurement of time spent in 

a melody, the definition of scales, neumes and all tie 
rest which has not been introduced in our ecclesiasti- 
cal music up to now and the application of which is 


introduced by the Tnree Teachers. The fact tnat the 


old chants do ‘have an orderly time motion and fit, there- 


fore, in the meters more than the new chants, is due 

to the cheironomia or the rhythm which was not unknovm 
to the fathers of these chants. Manouel composed the 
"Mane p ios kvuo "; the antiphones and a short doxology 
in the echos.barys. He fulfilled our common duty in 
the year 1819, June ll. 

81. Now music is offered to the music lovers as it 

was initiated by John Danascenos and with the improve— 
ments it received up to now. It preserves the original 
old chants but also approaches the later ones; it makes. 
use of the handy old neumes but has acquired a few 
lately too, which were necessary. ‘What is it then, 

old or new? It is neither old or new, but one perfec— 


ted in the course of time. 


HOW SHOULD 3USIC BH APPROAC: HD 


82. "What is beautiful is beloved and what is not 
beautiful is not beloved" said cae. Woence, in 
ordertnat the chanter is beloved and not despised by 
the auditors, he should be beawtiful. Beauty in chan— 
ting consists of: 

I. Good voice. Otherwise it is "equal with sow~ 
ing the sea with grains of salt from the city." 

TI. In addition to that it consists of the natural 
or acquired through educetion mimetic disposition of 
the chanter. Because the chanter is often obliged by 
the melodies that are common in the various places, or 
rather, by the customs of the inhabitants (as every 
place has its own habits as regards the pronunciation 
of both chanting and speech) to pronounce not only 
the melodies but the words of the verses too, accordin— 
gly. If he is able to imitate them, he is successful, 
if not, he achieves nothing. 

IfI. Those being granted, it consists also of the 
chanter's satisfaetory education in his own language 
(as it is not possible for all the musicians to be 
philosophers too) in order to understand the meaning 
of what he chants, because the chanter must chant joy 
merrily and sorrow grievously, he must ascend there: 
where neight is understood and descend where depth is 
inderstood and realize the melodies strictly according 
to the meanings. 

83. Whoever is such and wishes to be eneh music, 
should not be under or above AZ; he should, that is, 
neither be below the age of thirteen or an oldman. 


He has to remain under tne instruction of vocal or ins 


a 
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trumental music for one, two or, at the most, three 
years so that he will not hinder himself from other 
more beneritting studies because of music. ife mignt, 
in relation to this, obey Plato who says: 


The ordinary time to start playing the lyres is 
when they become thirteen years old. Taney shoule 


continue studying for three years; no less or more 
than that. 


84. When taught music, he should take care with the 
following four: 

I. To pay much attention to the teacher and to 
learn the chant taught in such away that there will 
be no obvious difference in the pronunciation of the 
chant he 


anywhere 


was taught, because in chanting more than 

else, vanity enslaves most people and does 
not let them judge correctly. One, therefore, should 
have well informed judges in chanting, in order that 

they judge his correctness. 


The beautiful things that you do 
do not seem beautiful to us. 

IT. He should not want to innovate in the pronun- 
ciation, the writing or the realization of foreign chants, 
embellishing or abridging then. Usually, people the 
more ignorant they are in music, the more have they 
the insolence to correct the foreign chants. Since, 
however, it is permitted to anybody to compose what-— 
ever he wishes, is it reasonable that people modify 
and transform foreign chants? 


IIit. He should try to make his own chants, imita- 


ting those of his teachers, showing them to impertial 
judges and correcting what is criticised with tolerance 
witnout insisting obstinately on the errors ignored, 
which are often covered by arrogance with the jacket 

of correctness. M§oreover, he should consider TOL Wig< 
self the saying of the wise man: 


Not everything that human beings 
wish for reaches its fulfillment. 


20: 


IV. He should not be disgusted at the first con— 
tact with foreign chants, or criticise then before he 
studies them for a long period of time and with much 
attention. Instead, ne should decide to deduce the 
proper criticism, only after he has learned them well 
and mastered them perfectly. Because everything in 
music is familiarity, as Plutarch said and, therefore, 
the quality of a new and unusual chant can only be knorm 
after one becomes familiar with it. Besides, many chsnts 

le 


ase‘ him in 


that disgust the auditor in the morning, 


the night. 
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APPENDIX II 


TRANSLATOR'S NOTES 


PROLOGUE e e e s e e e s e e e e s e e ° o ° Pp e XxXxXix 


Aas mentioned by the translator in the Introduction 


(p.xxiii) Chrysanthos was from Madytos. Dirrachion 
was the city where he was appointed archpriest as a 
reward to his services in Church Music. 


bris is a reference to the solmization syl- 
lables pa, bou, ga, di, ke, zo, ne. The information 
in p. 250 above that Peter the Peloponnesian made 
the first attempt to invent such a system might be 


related to G. Papadopoulos' stating in fup8orat Et 

tiv _totoofav tic nap’ huty exxdnorgotens s-. (*0On— 
tributions to the history of our ecclesiastical m- 
sic") (Athens, 1890), p. 319 that Peter invented a 
sol-fa system, based on the Greek martyriae, which 
he taught to the reformator of Armenian music Ham. 
partsoun,. 


CPor an explanation of these offices, see 
nm. 120, pp. 251-252. 


dPatriarch at the time was not Cyril VII, but 
Cyril VI (Yarch 4, to December 13, 1818). 
PIRST BOOK 


CHAPTER T e id e s e e e e e e e oe e e s e se e Dp nal 1 * 


®asristides Quintilianus De Musica, (ed. Win- 
nington-Ingram), I. p. 4. 18. 


Dre ancient Greek conception of the msical 
sound.. See De Musica, I. p. 5. 25. 


CBucleides Rudimenta Musices, (ed. I.P. Regio) 


(from now on referred to as Rudimenta), p. 5.3 Same 
definition also in De Musica, I. p. 4. 22-27, 
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dy disregard the instruction in the errata 
"read: unartistically, artistically and scientifical— 
ly" as it further obscures the sentence. 


The passage "synonymous with each of: the exist— 
ing. . . acting" is quoted from De Musica, I. Bs 6% 


fIson is the vocal accompaniment of a chant with 
long pedal notes. It derives its name from the neume. 
see p. 10. 

Haristoxenos calls "hermosmenon" the combination 
of intervals and notes that obey certain rules of 
composition "not accidentally." Harmonic Elements, 
(ed. Macran) I. p. 110. 7-10. 

CHAPTER TI. e ° oe fe & ¢ © ee ee e 8 @ ef #8 @ p.6. 

@Chap. i of Chrysanthos' Introduction to the 
Theory and Practice of Church Music (Paris, 1921), 
(from now on referred to as introduction) cor=° 
responds to.pars. 14-19 of this chapter. 

bthe second supposition prevail today, the minimum 
tones zo-ne and bou-ga corresponding to the semitones 
B-C and E-FP. The transcriptions in Appendix I obey 
this generally accepted practice. 

CHAPTER DUE o.ial cei. 3, ice: wpe @, dese ee, ee OSL 

“fhe entire chap. ii of the Introduction is com 
prised here. Pars. 28 and 29 are additional. 


CHAPTARGIN’ ¢: eles His &. eae eae: Soe TD: 


@Starting with par. 38, the text is identical 


‘with chap. iii of the Introduction. 


CHAPTER Vv s - © = «© © © © @ * ses e# ee e > e e@ pe 14, 


8Chap. iv of the Introduction corresponds to 
pars. 44-47 of this chapter. 


®concerning the polysyllable notes, see chap. ix, 
De. 26 
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CHAPTER OV Dien tiie Woven ee hee ws eee. SS ee. De AF 


*Rudimenta, p. 53; Harmonic Blements, I. Dp. LOT 
25-26; De Musica, I. p. 10. 13-19. 


Dmmese names--in addition to tambouras and tam-— 
bourin--designated in Byzantine and post-Byzantine 
periods the instrument known today as "bouzouki", 
(In Crete the name tamboura is still in use today.) 
The instrument has three pairs of strings at the 
intervals of a perfect fifth and a perfect fourth 
and is played with a plectrum, Its size varies from 
0,70 m. to 1,00 m. See F. Anoyanakis, Instruments 
de Musique Populaire Grecs (Athens, 1965), p. 37. 

For the significance of the word "buzz", see 
Me 4, De 21. 


CQuoted from Rudimenta, p. 5. 


COAPTRR VEE a. % hd. ckn ge wc Be ee: gg 


@The definition is exactly: "Symphony is the 
blending of two notes, one of which is higher, the 
other lower." (Ibid., p. 8.) 


CHAPTER VIII es e . es : ° e es ° e e = >. e e s es pe 22. 


wrongly attributed to Bucieides. The sentence 
is a literal translation from De Musica, I. p. 13. 4. 
Eucleides' definition is: "System is what is ‘com- 
posed of more than one intervals." Rudimenta, p. 5. 


CHAPTER Ix ° ° o e s J s s id e e id es e dl e ° Pp e 2] 5 s 


2De Musica, II. p- 77. 30 - p- 79. 14. 


CHAPTER ZEU we lave a aod: 8) Bow anda ae eo ae BBE 


@Te entire chap. xix of the Introduction is 
included here. 


Bgoncerning the phthorae, see chap. xXiv, De. 
160. Throughout this book the letter n of the poly-— 
syllable notes is written as 2 instead of the Greek 
letter vy. We read thus a22ateg, tata etc, instead 
Of avvavec, vVavaetc. 


De, ER Tes the’ des 


Introduction the go0rgon acts as follows: When it 


‘The digorgon with an haple divides the chronos into | | 


Introduction is: X= 1 chronos lasts 1 second 
t= i chronos lasts 2 seconds | 
x = 1 chronos lasts 4 second lL 
X\ = 1 chronos lasts + second. | 
| 
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SECOND BOOK 


ORE a ee ak. a A dt ets i cit win Jes SS. ee pn. 43, 


“For a definition of the melodic "thesis", see 


Pine two last paragraphs of this chapter and the 
following chapter correspond to chap. v of the In- 


troduction. | | 


CHRRIE RY LU ve 24f. i eecske an ttm AP alas Bid ug. He BG 


@the Significance of the gorgon and its deriv— 
atives and the interpretation of the tempo marks i. 
(see following note) are the only substantial dif-— fo 
ferences in the two books of Chrysanthos. In the | 


stands by itself, it divides the chronos into two | | 
(ener. «2 re ). When it is with an haple, it: 
divides it into three «— © = , 3 Or tease ab yy. 
Ww ON 
When it is with a diple, it divides the chronos into 
four (c— = . 5 ee or ee SS FI), The digor— 
gon divides the chronos into three (4 Sw ey ). 
N30 


7 ar a 
Poe Casa kas, aaa in Of Tre aes 


a? ra 


- ial xe In the Introduction the gorgon is also used 
to indicate the silence of half a chronos (N= Y). 


Bone interpretation of the tempo marks in the 


CHAD DUR EU Soto ier 3, eG Ue de ac Sp se 2: Se hl a 


@The entire chap. vi of the Introduction is 
included here. 
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WEA PEER DV sec, hte: Geo ee eed 


“Up to this point the information is additional 
to the otherwise similar chap. vii of the Introduc- 
tion. 


oone fact that the distinction of the neumes into 
spirits and bodies is only mentioned here and in par. 
214, is justified in the Introduction, p. 54, n. 1 
by its editor who says: "Since the natural power 
of the spirit is to give life to the body, how 
then now (when the two are composed) the spirit takes 
away the life from the body and leaves it voiceless, 
while when it is apart, the body lives anew?" 


bd 


CHAPTER Vv ._ 7° © = = ee © & © © © © © © © © 8 ee Pp. 54. 

®Wrongly cited. Cf.: "The Greeks honoured 
rhythmics in earlier times and everything concerning 
the instrumental dialects was more varied. The 
Greeks are fond of tones nowadays, but then they were 
fond of rhythm." # 


this awkward definition of rhythmies is the 
result of the writer's attempt to alter the order 
of phrasing in the paragraph cited: "Rhythm is a 
system composed of chronoi ina certain order; we call 
their affections arsis and thesis, thud and stilness 
- *« » arsis is the impetus of a body upward, thesis 
is the impetus of the same body downwards; rhythm-— 
ics then, is the science of the application of these 
mentioned here above." De Musica, I. Ps 32%. G=17% 


SQuoted from Rhythmic Elements, I. p. 75. 5-6. 


dProm "The aspects of rhythm. . ." to this 
point the passage is quoted from DeMusica, I.. 
Be 31. 3-7. ' 


°Prom "In the past. . . " to this point, the 
passage is quoted from ibid .;° ps 40% 20-25. 


Terom the beginning of the paragraph to ", 


. 


the motions of the body, the melody and the text." 
the passage is a literal translation from peo ae mee 


p- 31. 18-22. From there on, it is a translation from 
ibid., p. 32. 8-10. . 
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CHAPTER Vi ° 2 o 28 e oc ef 28 6 e . s  -« . cs e Pp. 57. 


*Paraphrase of: "First is the chronos which is 
the atom and the minimum; it is also called point. | 
I call it minimm as such it seems to us, being the 
first conceived by the sense. It is called point 
because it is uncompound, like the geometers named | 
point what they considered indivisible." Ibid., 

Pe 32. 11-15. The comparison of the minimum chronos 
to the geometrical point explains the terms one-point, | 
two-point etc., used in chap. vii. 


>Prom "compound is called..." to this point 
the passage is partly quoted and partly translated 
from ibid., p. 32. 25 — p. 33. 2 and from p. 33. 
4-10. The terms short and dong chronoi and their cor. 
responding signs are discussed by Aristides Quinti- 
lianus in the chapter on meter, which, according to. 
him, differs from rhythm as the former refers to 
the text, though the latter to the melody. 


| 
“Quotation from ibid., p. 33. 3-4. 7 
douctation from ibies Bo sae- 30. = 7 . | 
®Ibid., p. 33. 29-p. 34. 4. . | 


CHAPEER VEE: i650 pd oe SiG bo Swng S CBOs [ 


8cf. ibid., p. 33. 12-12: "A foot is part of | 
an entire rhythm and permits us to comprehend the i” 
general rhythm. Parts of it are two, the arsis and 7 
the thesis." i 


Note that the discussion on feet is supported 
here with a quotation concerning the chronoi. Though 
this and the following chapters are entirely based on 
De Musica, as the succession and number of the ex~ 
posed feet and rhythms, their names, the style and 
‘the language testify, Chrysanthos has Altered Ari_ 
stides' terms, using more popular ones. Often, 
however, as in pars 190 and 191, the terms are left 
as they are in De Musica and thus confuse the reader. 


°fhe first sentence is from tbids,: Ts By 39% 30 
and has been used by Chrysanthos before (seen. e 
above). The rest is from ibid., I. De» 34. 35-186. 


Gibid., p. 35. 22. 
“Ibid., p. 35. 18-21. 
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PTbidss Pe 35% 728. : 
Blbid., p. 36. 29-30. i: 
BBE “pa Sb. 30-Se by BT 2c | 


*The entire par. 157 is from ibid., p. 35. 3-13. 
Par. 158 is from ibid.; p. 36. 1-6. Par. 159 is 
from ibid., p. 37. 5-9. The expressions such as 
"Anapaestos with the major" imply: Anapaestos 
starting with the major foot. 


Jthe first paragraph of n. 8 is from ibid., 
‘pe. 37. 9-12. The quotation in the second para-— 
graph is from ibid., p. 34. 19-24. 


CHAPTER VIII rs o e e¢ ee # e ee @ -_ e& e*® © © © e@ & «@ Pp. 63. 


_ ®Following the order in De Musica, Chrysanthos 
brings here the chapter on meters. He disregards, 
however the ancient theory to introduce, under this 
title, the application of European bar-—lines for 
the division of rhythm. There is evidence that he 
‘adopted this system at least since 1811. In the 
private collection -of C. Psachos exist two manus-—- 
cripts written by Chrysanthos in the Ola Method, 
-the melodies of which are divided into "metric 
feet" with vertical red lines. The earlier is i: 
a papadike ". . . composed by the very msical 7 
Peter Lampadarios the Lacedaemonian and divided into i 
meters by Chrysanthos in the year 1811." The latter 7 
is a Doxastikarion by the same composer ®". .. written i. 
with the system of Chrysanthos for his students in he 
the year 1818." See C. Papademetriou, Note on the 


Small Theory of Chrysanthos from Madytos (Athens, 
1931 b Pp. te 306 7 ; 


CHAPTER EE ose ltl hos ks ee is ve be ed 


s e e Vd e p. 66. 


From "Every rhythm is composed of the feet. .." 
to this point, the passage is taken from De Musica, ; 
I. Pp. 35. Qi : 7 


"Ipia., p. 38. 28 and p. 39. 2. ia 


Crpid., Pp. 37. 2-3 and p. 36. 6-8. Hl 


Gtbid., p. 37. 22-23. 


©lbidss De M7. 19-92, 
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EThid.4 Os: BY 24S pe BOs. Be 
Slbid7,. Ps 384 12-13) 


BPar, 174 is from ibid., p. 35. 13-15. Par 175 
is from ibid., p. 36. 6-8. Par. 176 is from ibid., 
Pp. 36. 4-6. Par. 177 is from ibid., p. 37. 13-p. 38. 
i ae 


CHAPTER XI ° . e e ° e e s e e ° e . e . e ° pe 72 e 


®Ibid., p. 38. 28-p. 39. 2, 


CHAPTER XIT e s 7 2 e e o e * ese >= 2e @e @ ee p. 75. 


@Mis and the preceding paragraph are a free 
translation from De Musica, II. p. 82. 4-p. 83. 21, 
which is all but five lines quoted inn. 1. Note 
that Aristides' terms “simple rhythms and composite 
rhythms" are left here as such (Cf. n. b of chapter 
“VII, p. 270). F 


CHAPTER. XIII e e e ° e e e e e e e e e e ° Pp. 78. 


“De Musica, I. D. 40. 1. 
>Ipid., p. 39. 26-29, 


CHAPTER XIV e e e s a es e s s e se se e . se e p s 80 2 
Sipid., pi: 46. 829 3: 


this and the two preceding paragraphs are a 
literal translation from ibid., p. 39. 3-25, 


CHAPTER XV . e e e s e se e es e ‘s e s e e s a oy 83. 
“Cf. n. b of chapter IV, p. 269. 


Othe names of the neumes described in this chapter 
denote: ison = straight, oligon = little, petaste = 
flying or thrawn, kentema = pricking, kentemata = 
prickings (two is implied), hypsele = high or tall, . 
chamele = low, apostrophos = turning away, elaphron = 
light weight, hyporrhoe = flowing under (used for 
liquids). The description of hand gestures refers 
to Byzantine ikonography and to the formalized 
movements of the priest during the service. 
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THIRD BOOK 


CHAPTER I e es s e e s e . se es es e s e e e e e e pe 86. 
@pe Musica, I. p. 15. 21-22, 
De Musica, III. p. 97. 3-14. 


°De Musica, I. p. 8. 3-9. 


CHAPTER Ii e e e es e e e e e e ad e s e s e e e Pp. 92 e 


“The table is found identical in chap. viii of 
the Introduction. 


CHAPTER IV e ° e e . ° e e i e es s ° e 2 e e e Pp e O7 e 


®Note that the addition of these intervals 
gives an octave of 64 lines instead of the established 
68 lines. The difference is easily observed in the 
plate at the end of the chapter. 

The diagram and description of the scale (A) is 
in chap. xi of the Introduction ("Concerning the second 
_ echos"), The diagrams of the scales (B) and (C) are 
given there in chap. xv ("Concerning the second plagal 
echos"), . 


CHAPTER . VII s e e i e e s e® e e es es e e e e 1d . Pp A 105 ° 
@De Musica, I. p. 17. 11-23 
bamong these, the second is only found in the 
Introduction (chap. xiv, "Concerning the first plagal 
echos"),. . 
CHAPTER VIII e e e s eo U8 ° s s e e » e J t e oD. 109 e 
*Rudimenta, p. 7. | 


bpe Musica, I. p. 17. li-p. 18. 4. 


Sygde tah eget ey 


erat RE TPS Pe che 


FOURTH BOOK 


CHAPTER I . 


e e e e e e » e . . s e 


s e 8 © «© e@ DR. L115. 


®The word echos means Sound as well as mode, 


>in the original it is the word guvf that has 
been used in both the text and the foot-note. This 
word means voice in modern Greek but both voice 
and sound in the classic Greek, 


°Indeed, the passage is quoted from Aristides! 
definition of petteia, not of mode. See De Musica, 
I. p. 29. 18-20. = 


CTI Vleet Bs, Sin See at we ag. fgets se 6 eo ww De 134, 
®Pars, 320, 321 and 322 correspond to the entire 

Chap. x (on the first echos) of the Introduction, 

par. 320 being identical with the beginning of this 

Chapter. The diagrams are found in chap. xiii of 

the Introduction ("Concerning the fourth echos")., 


; CHAPTER VII ° » ° e e ‘. e es s . es « e e e 2 s e Pp s 138 * 


_=Tis and the two preceding paragraphs correspond 
to chap. xi ("Concerning the second echos") of the 
Introduction. : : 


CHAPTER Viti . e. es Ld es a e es a s e 2 ° e es s s pe 141 


#A second, diatonic scale in use for the third 


echos is also mentioned in the corresponding chap. 
xii of the Introduction. 


CHAPTER ix oe fe 8 oe eS He 8 ee he ee ee * p. 144, 


“This and the two preceding paragraphs correspond 


to chap. xiii ("Concerning the fourth echos") of the 
Introduction. 


ER BURR A Se gles ob ee wera gh ane ae <a ee a we es De 148. 


&8This and the two preceding paragraphs correspond 
to chap. xiv (with same title) of the Introduction. 
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CHAPIN EU. e.cd se ee acm, Be BSP ee wt 4 Bie BEY 
8This and the two preceding paragraphs correspond 
to chap. xv (with same title) of the Introduction, 
CHRDIER SOLE vente: ty ous dS dae wg cemee tain dete OR. 
®In the corresponding chap. xvi of the Introduction 
no mention is made on the difference between the scale 
of the echos barys and that of the third echos. 
. CHAPTER XIIT e ° ° s e ° s e e e * » e e e CT] . . Pp. 157 e 
®Up to this point the text corresponds to chap. 
xvii (with same title) of the Introduction. 
CHAPTER XIV e e ‘J e * e s s e e e > e = cd e = Pp e 160 e 
2In the corresponding chapter of the Introduction 
(chap. xvii) two phthorae are only mentioned, tne » 


and the * . Consequently, the information and 
diagram of par. 381 are missing there. 


FIFTH BOOK 


GOR RUBE oD -te senate aide Gay Se Shae Va west BS ae OS 
*Quotation from De Musica, I. p. 28. 10-11. 
PQuotation from ibid., p. 29. 21-29. 


°Prom "Chant-making distinguishes three registers 
+ + - " in par. 393 te this point, the passage is a 
free translation from ibid., p. 28. ll-p. 29. 17. 


derom par. 393 to this point , the passage is a 
translation from Rudimenta, Pe 235 


©Prom par. 396: "Diastaltic ethos is the one...” 
to this point, the passage--except for the reference 
to the echoi at the end of each paragraph-—-ia a literal 
translation from ibid., p. 13. 


fibid., p. 5. 
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CHAPTER Til. e s e e s es e se e e e e ; s s a dl es . Dp. 172. 
“8Quoted again in previous chapter. Seen. f, p. 
275. 
CHAPTER VI s e se s e e e oe s s di e e s a « ° id e Pp 2 190 e 
@The first quotation is from De Musica, II. p. 66. 
1il-p. 67. 3.° The second quotation is from ibid., p. — 
56. ‘27-p-. Bae 12s 
bore entire paragraph is translation from ibid., 
p. 80. 10-22, 
: CHAPTER Vil e e e e s . s e e se se . es e ‘ . s ss e p. 203 s 


“Harmonic Elements, I. p. 95. 3-7. The reference 
to the past is in the original. 


bRudimenta, p. il. 


CHarmonic Elements, I. p. 95. 17-20. 
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